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This book is literally what its title indicates, — 
a book of Sight-seeing, — and Sight-seeing in lo- 
calities already well known to travellers. 

It professes to give a short account or description 
of whatever seemed to tJi0autil^r/n!Qst^woJ:tl^y of 
notice in the cities mid tb^nifyis^^ the 

scenery of the countries pasiJ^Sf tifr^UgK in his rapid 
journey; and it professes •nqiaQpe..y^i.th preten- 
sions so limited, it is still 'hopfra. 'thjit[ it may be 
found to |)Ossess a certain degree of interest for 
not a few readers; more especially for those who 
have themselves gone oyer the same ground, or 
who may contemplate doing so. 
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SIGHT-SEEING 



GERMANY AND THE TYROL. 



CHAPTER I. 

AACHEN DiiSSELDOBF-^CASSEL EISENACH. 

I LEFT London on the 30tli July, 1855, by the mail 
train, at half-past eight, p.m., and crossing the Channel 
from Dover to Ostend and then joining the train for 
Cologne early in the morning, reached Aix-la-Chapelle 
at about three o'clock the following day. The only 
part of this tract of country which, by its natural 
beauties, makes the traveller regret passing through it 
so rapidly, is that which extends from Liege eastwards 
along or across the successive valleys of the Meuse, the 
Ourthe, the Vesdre, and the Geul. This is one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque tracts of railway any- 
where to be seen, and well merits a very different sort 
of inspection from that which can be accorded to it 
from the windows of a railway-carriage. 

1 



^ SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. 

It may be worth while to mention that the ticket 
obtained at the London station for the whcde distance 
to Aix^ including the packet-fare^ cost £3 Is. 6d, 

AACHEN OR ACHEN (Aix-la-Chapelle). 

August \st, 1855. — Considering Aachen as the start- 
ing-point of my projected tour in Germany, and having 
secured good sleeping quarters at the excellent Hotel 
NuBLLBN, I immediately entered upon the humble 
task I had set myself as the purpose of my jomney — 
namely, to see the siohts which each locality might 
in turn present. Those in or about Aix, whether 
coming into the category of Nature or Art, are neither 
very numerous nor very striking, though they deserve 
a much closer examination than they obtained firom 
me. The truth is, my plans of proceeding were not 
yet quite fixed, nor were my .holiday curiosity and 
travelling zeal yet developed to the extent which they 
subsequently reached; otherwise I would have done 
and seen more, at this my first station, than I either 
did or saw. 

Aachen is situated in an extensive plain, afibrding 
no materials for picturesque efiects or for other beauty 
than that attaching to a rich and well-cultivated soil. 
On the north side of the town, indeed, and immediately 
adjoiuing it, there is a small, isolated sand-hiU, called 
Lousberg — I believe firom the Flemish verb lousen, to 
look around — richly wooded, and prettily laid out in 
carriage drives and walks, which affords extensive views 
of the surrounding country. This hill is highly appre- 
ciated by the inhabitants, and is truly a rich boon to 
a town situated as Aachen is. 

On the whole, Aachen may be considered as rather a 
handsome town ; its streets being, for the most part. 



AACH£N (AIX-LA-CHAP£LLE). 3 

open^ large^ and clean^ and its houses neat and of good 
height. Speaking generally, it gives few prominent 
indications of its great antiquity. Its beautiful Minster 
(Der MUnster)^ to be sure^ the Rathhaus^ the Kornhaus^ 
some ancient private buildings^ and a few other relics 
of the olden time, are agreeable deviations from this 
modem aspect. The Minster, in particular, possesses 
extreme interest, as well for its architectural character 
and interior treasures, as from its venerable age and 
its high l^endary and historical associations. 

It was originally founded by Charlemagne, in the 
year 796, as a chapel for the use of his palace ; and from 
the common name then given to it — Court-Chapel 
(Hofkapelle) — the modem or French name of the city 
has been derived. It is stated by Eginhart, an old 
chronicler, who lived immediately affcer Charlemagne, 
that for its construction the Emperor caused pillars 
and blocks of marble to be transported from Rome and 
Ravenna, ^^ such things being nowhere else to be had.^' 
The chapel was immediately connected with the palace, 
and both with a gigantic swimming-bath (said to have 
been large enough to contain more than a hundred 
persons) of which the Emperor made great use, he 
being regarded as the best swimmer of his day. The 
original buUding being destroyed, was rebuilt on a 
grander scale, in 983, by the Emperor Otto III, and it 
was subsequently added to in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Only a small portion of the original struc- 
tare of Charlepiagne still i;pmains. 

There has been almost as great a contest among 
modem antiquaries and annalists as to the actual 
birthplace of Charlemagne, as there was among the 
andents respecting the birthplace of Homer. The most 
probable account, however, gives the honour to Aachen. 
It is unquestionable that this was his favorite re- 
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sidence for many years, and that he died and was 
buried here in the year 814. The tomb in which his 
remains were deposited is still indicated by a marble 
slab in the pavement under the octagon dome, inscribed 
Carolo Magno. 

A curious story is told of the state in which the 
great Emperor's remains were found, when the tomb 
was opened by one of his successors. Otto III, 180 
years after the interment. It is said that the body 
was in an erect position, seated on a marble stool 
and in ftdl imperial costume, and all undecayed ex- 
cept the point of the nose. His nails had grown so 
long as to pierce and project through the gloves with 
which his hands were covered. Otto removed all the 
adjuncts, to be preserved as imperial relics, extracted a 
tooth to increase their number, piously pared the over- 
grown nails, renewed the lost nose by one of gold, and 
having placed on him a clean shirt (legte ihn ein weisses . 
Gewand an) once more consigned Charles to repose. 

The Minster, as might be expected firom its history, 
has no harmonious ardiitectural unity, either without 
or within ; and externally it is sadly disfigured by the 
encroachment of other buildings. It has two cupolas 
or domes, one round and very lofty (114 feet), called the 
Chor, with numerous windows ; the other, called from 
its shape the Octagon, and its upper portion the High 
Minster (Das Hochmiinster), is said to have formed 
part of the original structure. The interior of this 
octagon is striking, being surrounded by a gallery of 
two stories, the upper arches supported by columns of 
granite and marble, — many of them the identical pillars 
brought by Charlemagne from the south to adorn his 
original chapel. These pillars were carried off to Paris 
by the French in 1794; but were again restored at 
the peace of 1815 — or, at least, a portion of them ; 
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•the missing ones having been replaced by others, the 
gift of the king of Prussia. The Minster is once more 
undergoing restoration throughout ; a process which ' 
interferes a good deal with its convenient inspection. 

The Bathhaus is a striking but not a very handsome 
building. It was built so far back as 1353; and its 
two quaint towers, one at either end, are still older. 
One is understood to have formed part of Charlemagne's 
own palace, and the other to have also existed more 
than 150 years before the Bathhaus itself was foimded. 
The interior is hardly worth seeing, though it contains 
one noble room, called the Crowning Room (Kronungs- 
saal), 162 feet long and 60 feet broad. Its walls are 
now being adorned with frescoes, by Rethel, the sub- 
jects taken from the history of Charlemagne. 

In a lower room there is a series of portraits of the 
members of the Congress held here in the year 1818 ; 
but they are of inferior Inerit. 

In the market-place in front of the Bathhaus there 
is a bronze statue of Charlemagne, erected over an 
ornate fountain ; it is of the date of 1620. 

Though still a lai^e and prosperous town, Aachen 
must be considered as much fallen from its ancient 
dignity and glory. It once had a population of 100,000, 
and now it has not more than half that number. But 
in addition to the stationary inhabitants, it has a large 
annual supply of temporary immigrants, who flock to 
it frt)m all parts of Europe, for the sake of its potent 
sxdphur springs. These have long been and still con- 
tinue in high repute with the public, both for external 
and internal diseases. They ought to be richly curative 
to compensate for their disagreeableness. The pump- 
room provided for the administration of these waters 
at the Elisenbrunnen, is a handsome building, and has 
the convenience of a small ornamental garden, used as 
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a promenade by the drinkers. The private baths are 
old fashioned^ and not over neat^ and are hardly worthy 
of the high repute and prosperous condition of this 
mineral-water city. 

I left Aachen for Diisseldorf by the railway at ten. 
The train turned out to be a mixed train (gemischte- 
zug), stoppings at each station^ five, ten, or even twenty 
minutes, so that we did not reach Diisseldorf till near 
three o^clock, although the distance is only about 
forty-four or fifty English miles. 

For half the distance the country is fine, well wooded 
and varied in surface, yet rich and well cultivated ; the 
remainder flat, treeless, and consequently monotonous, 
but still well cultivated. The railway station for 
Diisseldorf is on the left bank of the Rhine, which is 
crossed by a handsome bridge of boats. 



DUSSELDORF. 

Diisseldorf is situated on level ground, on the 
very border of the right bank of the Rhine, at the 
mouth of the small river Diissel, firom which it derives 
its name. It is a neat and clean town, entirely of 
modem aspect, the houses good, the streets wide, 
and most of them running at right angles one to 
another; but it presents nothing of interest in an 
architectural, much less in a pictorial point of view. 
The principal churches are the Pfarrkirche, the 
Franciscanerkirche, and the Hof kirche, in which are 
some pictures, both of the old and new school; but 
these buildings, on the whole, do not possess much 
attraction. 

There is a tolerably good bronze statue of the 
Elector Johann Wilhelm, in the market-place, erected 
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about a hundred and fifty years since. It is the work 
of Crepello. 

There are several fine avenues of trees (Alleen) in 
the town^ like the Mall in St. James's Park; one of 
them (the Konigsallee, I think it is called,) being 
nearly half a mile long, with a fine sheet of water on 
one side of it. But the principal charm of Diisseldorf, 
considered as a place of residence, is the Hofgarten, 
immediately adjoining the town. This is a fine large 
park, raised somewhat out of the plaia, well wooded, 
with numerous fine walks, and a terrace overlooking 
the Blune. This last affords a delightful lounge to 
the inhabitants, after the heat and glare of the summer 
day ; and I found it much frequented on the beautiful 
evening on which I visited it. 

I spent some time in the exhibition of modem 
pictures (Die Kimstakademie), which then happened to 
he open. I was rather disappointed by the compara- 
tively small size of the rooms, and small number of 
the pictures, but compensation was afforded by the 
excellence of several of these. The Diisseldorf school 
of paiuting seems still to flourish vigorously. 

While at Diisseldorf I took up my abode at the 
Prinz von Preussen hotel, situated close to the ter- 
minus of the Westphalian railways. It is a very good 
house. 

August id, — Finding one afternoon and evening 
sufficient for the examination of the chief sights of 
Diisseldorf, I resolved to proceed on my journey on 
the following day, and accordingly took my place in 
the train for Cassel next morning, at eight o'clock. 

The tract of country through which the railway 
passes from Diisseldorf tiU beyond Paderbom, is very 
uninteresting, being a continuous plain of grass or 
com, with scarcely any hedgerows or wood, and with 
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nothing deserving the name of a hill. As the railway 
passes outside all the small towns^ we saw but little of 
them^ and the villages are few^ and little conspicuous 
from the flatness of the land. Beyond Paderbom the 
character of the country changes greatly for the better, 
and then, indeed, it may be called fine, consisting of a 
series of low hills with intervening valleys richly culti- 
vated and moderately wooded. In this tract of country 
the villages are numerous, and, whether situated in the 
valleys or on the heights, constitute a very striking 
and agreeable feature in the landscape. They are all 
constructed of bright-red materials (red sandstone?), 
with tiles of the same colour, lookir^ as if just built, 
and suggesting ideas of neatness and cleanliness which 
perhaps a nearer inspection would hardly warrant. 

The stations along this tract are substantially built 
of red sandstone, and are very neat. There was still 
a good deal of unnecessary delay at the stations, but 
the progress, on the whole, was not unsatisfitctory. 

CASSEL. 

We arrived at Cassel at half-past three ; and, as the 
day was very fine, I immediately set about my agree- 
able task of seeing what was best worth seeing in the 
town and neighbourhood. I took up my abode at the 
Konig von Preussen, in the Konigsplatz, one of the 
best if not the best hotel in the town. 

Cassel lies on the banks of the Fulda, mainly on 
the left; bank, but a small portion of it on the right. 
The old parts of it, near the river, are low and dirty^ 
with narrow streets and indifferent houses ; the newer 
and upper parts, however, are handsome, with many 
good streets, good houses, and several handsome squares, 
A small portion of the town occupies the brow of a 
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ridge of some considerable elevation, which slopes 
rapidly down to the valley. The finest streets are 
the Priedrich-Wilhelmstrasse, the Bellevuestrasse, and 
the Frankfarterstrasse. The first of these has several 
rows of lime-trees, like the Unter den Linden of 
Serlin. The chief squares are the Karlsplatz and 
the Priedrichsplatz, the former with a statue of the 
Landgrave Charles, the latter with one of Landgrave 
Frederick II. Both these statues are of marble ; the 
last, by Nahl, is of colossal size, and is a work of 
merit. 

The public buildings in Cassel are numerous, some 
handsome, but none of great architectural pretensions. 
The churches are also of a common order. 

. Cassel is said to be a dull place, and not very pros- 
perous : its population is about 83,000. 

The public collections in Cassel are the Museum, 
Library, and Picture Gallery. I only visited the last, 
which I found much superior to what I expected, and 
deserving a much minuter inspection than I bestowed 
on it. It is neatly and well arranged, with the ex- 
ception that a few of the best pictures are so placed on 
the window-side of the rooms as to be very imperfectly 
seen. There is an excellent printed catalogue 
fipom which it appears that the whole collection 
amounts to nearly 900 pieces. It contains pictures of 
great excellence in almost all the schools of art, but 
especially in the Dutch and Flemish schools, in which 
department I think this collection may vie with almost 
any other in Germany, both in point of number and 
excellence. It contains, among others, the following : 
of Rubens, 16; Buisdaal, 4; Snyders, 4; Teniers, 8; 
Paul Potter, 2; Vandyke, 16; Honthorst, 6; Jordaens, 
9; Ostade, 3; Wouvermans, 6; Vanderwerf, 11; 
Vanderwelde, 2. Several of the pictures in this list 
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rank among the masterpiecesw of their authors. The 
collection has also not a few pieces of the Italian and 
Spanish schools^ some of them of great excellence, but 
many of inferior value. Among other works of the 
southern masters we have the following : of Caravaggio, 
14; A. Caracci, 2; Giordano, 4; Murillo, 2; Guido, 6; 
Spagnoletto, 2; Tintoretto, 4; Salvator Rosa, 2; 
Titian, 6. 

On the whole, I was greatly pleased with this col- 
lection. Seen in such a small place as Cassel, it ex- 
cites a melancholy feeling in regard to our National 
Gallery in London. 

The Pulda, at Cassel, is of considerable size, having 
already run half its course from its origin in the 
Bhongebirge in Bavaria, to its junction with the 
Werra at Minden in Hanover. At Minden the united 
rivers take the name of Weser. 

The immediate outskirts and vicinity of Cassel pre- 
sent some pleasing views and drives. The best of 
these is the Augarten, or Karlsau, which resembles a 
gentleman^s park in England, though, as usual, over- 
stocked with trees. It contains an orangery, a 
pheasantry, and a building termed the Bath (Marmor- 
bad), which is in reality a sort of sculpture gallery, 
containing statues, busts, and a series of bas-reliefs 
from Ovid^s Metamorphoses, the taste of which is 
much called in question by the critics. 

I was anxious to visit the much-vaunted summer 
residence of the Elector, Wilhelmshohe, about three 
miles from Cassel, and took advantage of the fine 
evening after my arrival to do so. The palace itself 
is a large and handsome building, beautifully situated 
on the lower slope of the lofty and steep hill formerly 
named Weissenstein but now Wilhelmshohe. The 
palace is surroimded by a fine English-looking park. 
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too thickly wooded, certainly, but presenting some fine 
views, and possessing many excellent walks and drives. 
Behind the castle, there is an artificial cascade some 
150 feet long, and a fountain, fed firom the heights 
above, which throws its water to an immense height. 

I ascended the hill in a carriage, by an excellent 
zig-zag road opened out in a continuous forest, and 
terminating at the base of the famous artificial waterfall, 
which is the great sight for which Wilhelmshohe is 
chiefly sought. 

This cascade is only in action two days in the week, 
and then but for the space of fiffcy minutes. My visit 
did not take place at the fortunate time, and, conse- 
quently, I saw not the living cascade, but only its ghastly 
skeleton of stone. This artificial precipice of rock, for 
it is entirely artificial, is of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, consisting of a series of projecting ledges, low 
vertical walls, basins, terraces, flight of steps, &c. &c. 

The whole is about 40 feet in width, and must be at 
least 900 feet high, as the guide-books tell us that there 
are 842 steps in the staircase by which it is ascended. 
On the upper border or lip of this piece of work, there 
is erected a sort of octagonal tower, containing, in its 
bwer part, the water-reservoir, and having on its top 
a clumsy obelisk or spire of stone, 96 feet in height, 
supporting a copper statue of Hercules, one third 
as high, and looking almost as clumsy, though said to 
be modelled by Guemieri from the Famese statue of 
the demigod. 

I dare say when the water is on, this may be a 
pretty sight enough, though it can never be fireed from 
the damning impression, not merely of falseness, but of 
spurious and intentional deception; as its immediate 
locality and accessories are such as might lead one to 
think a real cataract not unlikely in such a spot. 
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This impression must be heightened by the intruding 
thoughts — why should this reservoir-turret be the 
Temple of the winds ? (for so it is named) ; and why 
should Hercules preside over a cataract on a West- 
phalian hill ? On the whole, I think this work of 
Landgraf Karl, erected in the beginning of the last 
century (1701-1714), at an enormous cost, is entitled 
to be called the . Prince or even the King of the 
"Follies^' of Europe; and is better left imseen, 
except on its working days. After the water has 
descended the artificial precipice, it is received into a 
large stony basin, which communicates by underground 
channels with other cascades lower down. These last 
must be preferable to the upper, as being not so pal- 
pably artificial. The water also supplies some foun- 
tains, which shoot up to .a great height, and are said to 
be very fine : as pure art not pretending to be nature, 
these fountams are legitimate. 

The view from the base of the tower is, however, 
fine, although the breadth of the tableland on which it 
is situated, prevents you from seeing ajiy but the 
Cassel side of the landscape ; from the hollow club of 
the Hercules, however, which is said to hold eight 
persons, I believe the landscape can be commanded all 
round. 

The carriage road which l6ads up to the Temple of 
the Winds or the Giant^s Castle (Eiesenschloss), as it 
is also called, passes by or through more than one 
other of the artificial fancies for which successive 
Landgraves or Electors seem to have had a great 
affection, and which were, indeed, the taste of their age. 
On one hand we have a Swiss village (Die Schweitzerei), 
and on the other, Mulang, a Chinese village, bolii 
looking very forlorn and sadly out of place* Farther 
on we have the Castle of Lowenburgi with its towers and 
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church, and ruined walls, partly the remains of an 
ancient Burg, but mainly rebuilt in the ancient style 
so late as the year 1793. This is certainly a very 
pretty and picturesque object in the wood, and affords 
a fine view of Cassel. It, as well as the artificial 
villages, hermitages, bridges, and foimtains scattered 
over the park, is of much more recent formation 
than the great cascade and its Giant^s Castle. In 
this castle of Lowenburg, and in its little church, 
there is a considerable collection of local antiquities ; 
and here also are deposited, in a marble sarcophagus, 
the remains of its restorer, WUhelm. 

Though I have spoken so disparagingly of the 
Temple of the Winds and its cascade, it would be 
great injustice to Wilhelmshohe, taken as a whole, and 
r^arded as the park of a prince, not to admit that it 
is really a very beautiful spot, and highly deserving of 
a visit. It may, indeed, stand a comparison, in this 
respect, with any of the royal or ducal residences in 
Grermany. 

August Bd. — Having devoted a long morning to 
seeing the town and suburbs, and the picture gallery, 
I left Cassel at noon by the railway, taking a ticket 
for Leipzig, available for five days, and, consequently, 
allowing time to see all the intermediate towns at 
which the train touched. 

Soon after leavii^ Cassel, the railway enters the 
valley of the Pulda, and follows the track of this river 
for a considerable distance, frequently crossing it in its 
windings. The general features of the district are 
neither bold nor picturesque, 1)ut decidedly beautiful. 
The hills on both sides are not grand, but beautiful ; in 
some places well wooded, and in others richly cultivated 
to the very top. At the time of our journey the water 
of the river was muddy, and almost of the colour of 
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brick, owing to recent rains. We were now, in fact^ 
in the heart of the Bed Land, so celebrated in the age 
' of the Minnesingers, and so well justifying its title to 
be so called; the rocks on the river banks being all 
composed of red sandstone, and the whole soil being 
brick-coloured. In dry weather the stream is clear. 

As we proceeded) the valley gradually expanded and 
lost its beauty, and at the Bebra station we found 
ourselves in an open country. But the railway here 
taking a turn to the east, we soon found ourselves 
amid kindred scenery in the valley of the Werra, which 
stream, here of considerable size, we skirted all the way 
to Eisenach, sometimes on the one bank sometimes on 
the other. These two valleys of the Fulda and Werra 
constitute a delightful tract to pass through, and can 
hardly be excelled by any scenery of the same soft, 
smiling, and gentle kind. Nor was the railway itself 
without its attractions, as we passed over several 
viaduct bridges, some lofty and bold; and through 
several tunnels, enhancing the daylight charms by the 
contrast of their gloom. 

EISENACH. 

We arrived at the Eisenach station at three. Leav- 
ing my luggage here, I immediately proceeded to the 
town. This is a small place of about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, finely situated at the base of the Thuringian chain 
of hills, by which it is surmounted and half-surrounded. 
There being little or nothing in the town itself to 
interest the stranger, i immediately took a carriage 
and proceeded to visit the famous Wartburg, the base 
of which extends into the suburbs. The mountain is 
very steep, but the top, on which the old castle stands, 
is made easily accessible by a good road which winds 
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around it through the fine woods by which its sides are 
covered. The varying views seen in the ascent and 
descent^ and more particularly from its top, are re- 
markably beautiful, embracing, as they do, to a wide 
extent, the hills and valleys of the great Thuringian 
forest (Thuringerwald) . The nearer views are especially 
charming, and derive a romantic peculiarity from this 
circumstance, that while the mountain itself slopes 
steeply down, it is, on all sides, closely surrounded by 
numerous hiUs of lesser dimensions, whose peaked tops 
and wooded sides shoot up immediately below you, and 
constitute and enclose an infinity of the most romantic 
valleys. 

The buildings on the summit have little claim to 
the name of a castle, except from the old battlements 
stiQ surrounding them. Several of the ancient domestic 
apartments, however, still remain, though many are dese* 
' crated by their actual occupation as a " Bestauration^' 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 

The chambers once occupied by Luther, however, 
in which he is known to have executed a large part of 
his translation of the bible, and is said to have had the 
interview with his Satanic majesty, are careftdly pre- 
served in nearly their original condition. They are 
small and poor, and such furniture as remains 
is of the rudest construction. The dint, said to 
have been produced by the erring iokstand with 
which, on one occasion, Luther assailed his Tempter, 
remains very conspicuous on the wall, though it is 
not denied, by even the exhibitor of the sight, that 
its present magnitude has been partly effected by the 
pickings and scrapings of pious pilgrims. The view 
from Luther^s windows is certarnly one of the finest ; 
and a fiaiicifal visitor, possessing something of the 
imagination and merciful feeling of Bums, might be 
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disposed^ not only to believe the legend^ but to forgive 
the intrusion.^ 

The only other part of the castle possessing the 
interest of legendary fame is the Bittersaal^ which is 
now being restored in excellent taste^ and which^ when 
completed^ will be a splendid and magnificent saloon. 
This Hall is famous as the place in which a great Song- 
contest (Sangerkampf) of the Minnesiogers took place 
in the year 1207. This was a grave affair^ as the lot 
of the vanquished was nothing less than death. Six 
minstrels entered the lists in the first instance^ namely^ 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Walter von der Vogelweide, 
Reimar von Zwettl, Henry von Risbach, Henry von 
Ofterdingen, and Bitterolf. 

The themes of the contending minstrels were, on 
the one side, the honour and glory of Hermann> the 
Landgrave of Thuringia, the lord of the castle ; and on 
the other, those of Leopold the Glorious, Duke of' 
Austria, the Landgravine's father. The four minstrels 
first named raised their songs in honour of the 
Landgrave Hermann; the two latter in favour of 
Leopold. After a long contest, Henry of Ofterdingen 
was declared vanquished, but, at the Landgravine's 
entreaty, the &mous master of song, Klingsohr, of 
Hungary, was sent for, and allowed to take his place. 
The main battle was thenceforward between the new 
comer and Wolfram of Eschenbach, who was finally 
overcome by the Hungarian, but more. Wolfram con- 
tinued to maintain, by the necromancy than by the 
genuine song-power of his antagonist. He complained 
that, during the night preceding his last trial, he had 
been tormented by horrible dreams, and an infernal 

^ ** Vm wae to think upo' yon den. 

E'en for your sake." 

Address to the Deil, 
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spectral dog^ set on him by his Pagan opponent; and 
after standing, a little longer, Klingsohr^s assaults, with 
his riddles, cross-qnestionings, and personalities, finally 
declared himself vanquished. ^^ Thou hast falsely 
robbed me of aU my singing !'' he said to Klingsohr, 
and submitted to his fate. 

There is a fine picture of this celebrated contest in 
the Frankfurt gallery, by Moritz von Schwind. The 
painter has selected the moment when the distracted 
minstrel, in a state of impotent fury, prefers the above 
accusation. The picture also tells, or at least indicates, 
the happy sequel of the contest, by the entrance of the 
ducal treasurer to reward all the combatants, and the 
indignant expulsion firom the chamber of the expectant 
executioner. • 

The Duke of Saxe- Weimar, to whom this place 
belongs, is said to be a frequent visitor in the summer. 
The castle contains but one other good room, the 
dining-room, which is only remarkable by a broad band 
of frescoes round the walls, below the cornice. 

Having completed my short visit to Eisenach, I pro- 
ceeded on my journey by the next train, which started 
at seven, and arrived at Gotha in little more than an 
hour. For two thirds of the distance, the railway 
traverses the beautiftd valley of the Werra ; but the 
river then taking a course diflferent from ours, the 
remainder of our track was through an open, well- 
cultivated, but treeless and uninteresting coimtry. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OOTHA ERFURT ^WEIMAR HALLE LEIPZIG. 



GOTHA. 



August 3rf. — Following somebody's recommendation, 
I took up my abode at the Deutscher Hof, but had 
reason to repent of my selection before the morning. 
This hotel is situated in the great thoroughfare to 
the market-place^ and as the market was held next 
mornings the incessant roar of waggons and carts 
through the greater part of the night, over a very 
rough pavement, effectually banished sleep. In other 
respects the inn was well enough. 

Gotha is a small town, of about 14,000 or 15,000 
inhabitants. Like most towns it has its river, the 
Leina ; but it is little more than a brook. It has a few 
interestiQg old streets, such as the Neumarkt and 
the Jakobs-platz, and a few good specimens of old 
houses. It was here where I first noticed those very 
high roofs, with almost as many stories above the 
eaves as below, which are so picturesque, and consti- 
tute so conspicuous a feature in all the old towns of 
Germany. The old streets are narrow, and not over 
clean. The newer parts of the town are open and airy, 
and contain some good streets, and some handsome 
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public buildings of modem date ; as the new palieM^e^ 
the theatre, the gymnasium^ the Ducal mews (Marstall.) 

The castle-hill on which the old palace stands, for- 
tunately for that side of the town, affords some fine 
slopes which redeem the site of Gotha from utter 
flatness. These slopes, besides affording space for a 
few open streets, have been taken advantage of for the 
formation of a very handsome garden or park within 
the precincts of the town, which is now thrown open 
for the use of the inhabitants. In the lower part of 
this there is an elegant flower garden, chieQy remark- 
able for the great display of orange*trees which it 
presents in the fine season. At the time of my visit 
there were upwards of two himdred of them, arranged 
around the walks in their wooden cases, and many of 
them in fine flower. Part of these were of very large 
size, and the gardener told me that some were no less 
than three hundred years old, and had been in their 
present locality half that time. 

The only place of much public interest in Gotha, is 
the ancient Schloss, called Friedenstein, erected in 1642. 
It is placed on a fine elevation adjoining the town, and 
looks imposing from its position and great size, although 
its architecture is not of a distinguished character. It 
is now entirely devoted to public purposes, the Duke, 
when here, occupying his newer residence. 

Besides various government offices, it contains a 
variety of collections of much interest and value — a 
library, picture-gallery, collections in natural history, 
antiquities, coins, and ^^ curiosities.^^ All these col- 
lections are well worth seeing, particularly those of the 
Kunst-kamrnqr, the coins, and the pictures. The col« 
lection of coins is large, and said to be valuable. 
The " curiosities'^ are also both numerous and curious ; 
some of them of great historical interest. The col- 
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lection of pictures is nearly as large as that at Cassel^ 
but by no means of equal value. It, however, contains 
many works of great merit, both of the Italian schools, 
and of the old German and Netherland schools, more 
particularly of the latter. The library is large, con- 
taining 140,000 volumes, and some rare manuscripts. 

This being market-day, I had an opportunity of 
seeing the country people of the neighbouring districts. 
The only thing that struck me as peculiar in their 
appearance was the character of the prevailing head- 
dress of the women. This consists of bands of black 
doth, like coarse silk, rolled round the head and 
coming low down on the forehead, surmounted, on the 
crown of the head, by three or four large bows of the 
same material. It is by no means becoming. 

ERFURT. 

I left Gotha by the train between twelve and one, 
and reached Erfurt in half an hour. The railway 
station being close to the town, the whole period of my 
stay here, about three hours and a half, could be 
devoted to seeing the few Sights which the town pre- 
sents. Erfurt is a place of considerable extent, though 
much less populous than formerly : it still, however, 
contains nearly 30,000 inhabitants. It has several 
fine streets and open places; and in its older parts 
shows a good many of those high window-roofed houses 
noticed in Gotha. The Ankerstrasse is a very hand- 
some street, and the market-place, with its restored 
Rolandsaule and ancient town-house, is picturesque. 
Like Gotha and all the towns yet seen in Germany, it 
has no side pavements; and the street pavement being 
very rough, it was no trifling labour to stroll through its 
outs and ins in a broiling sun for three hours, as I did . 
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The Gera, a river of considerable size, and one of 
the feeders of the Saale, runs through Erfdrt, and 
drives numerous mills in the very centre of the town. 
It does other work, almost as useful as this, in sup- 
plying nearly every street with a current of water, 
which is open in some places, but generally covered in 
with wooden planks. It is crossed by several bridges, 
and, among others, by the Kramersbriicke, built in the 
fourteenth century, and showing its antiquity by having 
houses built upon it at either end. 

The principal Sight in Erfurt is theDomkirche; but 
an object of still greater interest to many is the cell 
occupied by Luther, when a monk in the Augustine 
convent, and still carefuUy preserved in the ancient 
building, which remains nearly entire, although con- 
verted into an institution for orphans, under the name 
of Martinstift, 'There is nothing interesting in this 
apartment, beyond its rude, antique style, and its re- 
lations to one of the few great men who have perma- 
nently changed the opinions of a large portion of 
mankind- Over the door of Luther's cell the following 
verses are inscribed : 

** Celliila divino magnoque habitata Luthero 
Salve, vix tanto cellula digpna viro." 

The Dom is well placed, on an eminence, and there 
is a fine view of the town and surrounding country 
firom its lo% bell-tower. It has been long under a 
process of reparation in its exterior, having, from its 
very exposed position, been much injured in more than 
one of the sieges to which Erfurt has been subjected. 
The church was originally built so early as the middle 
of the eighth century, but the actual fabric cannot 
boast of this antiquity. The present choir, however, 
dates from the middle of the fourteenth century, and the 
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nave is hardly a htmdred years newer. The exterior of 
the chnrch is irregular, and somewhat fragmentary; 
the choir, however, is fine, and one of the entrances 
is beautiftdly ornamented with sculpture. Internally it 
possesses, but few antiquities of interest. There is, how- 
ever, a fine bas-relief by Peter Vischer, of Niimbei^, 
and also one of Lucas KranacVs masterpieces, the 
Adoration of the Child Jesus in his Mother's lap. There 
is likewise in the middle of the choir a curious ancient 
metallic statue of a man bearing a penitential taper. 

I mounted the tower for the sake of the view, 
which was to me somewhat more interesting than 
the great beU, though this also deservedly attracts 
notice. It was cast in 1497, and is said to be 80 feet 
round, and to weigh 286 cwt. (centner), including the 
clapper, said to weigh 11 cwt. : its proper, christened 
name, is Maria Glariosa^ but it is commonly styled 
the 'Great Susanna,' after an older bell bearing this 
name, which was melted in a great fire in the year 1251. 
This old bell bore the characteristic inscription : 

** Die Grosse Sasanna 
Treibt den Teufel von danna." * 

WEIMAR. 

Auffuat 6th. — I left Eriiirt at five, and reached 
Weimar before six, in sufficient time to enable me to 
stroll about the town and through the Ho%arten 
grounds, the weU-known walk of Schiller and Gk)ethe. 
I took up my abode at the Bussischer Hof, which is a 
very excellent hotel. 

Weimar is situated on the small river Ilm, another 
tributary of the Saale^ in a flat uninteresting country. 
It is a neat modem-looking and pleasant-seeming town, 

< The ^eat Sasanna drives the devil hence. 
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with about 14^000 inhabitants. Neither in its churches^ 
nor public buildings^ nor streets^ does it present any- 
thing yery noticeable; and^ indeed^ almost its sole 
interest to the stranger arises &om its having been the 
place where so many distinguished poets lived and 
worked^ — ^Wieland, Herder, Goethe, SchiUer, Musaus, &c. 

Gk)ethe's house, a ^ood-looking building in one of 
the main streets, is no longer shown to the public. 
Schiller^s house, a much smaller one, is still shown, 
with the very modest apartments occupied by the poet 
still in an undisturbed state. It is something to see 
with one's bodily eyes the very table and desk and 
inkstand on which, and by which, were fixed, in material 
form, the Wallenstein, the Wilhelm Tell, and those 
other noble productions which will live to delight man- 
kind to the end of time. 

The Stadtkirche dates from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, but presents nothing of architectural 
interest ; and being now a protestant church, it has 
few attractions in its interior. It has, however, one 
gem well deserving the visitor's notice, namely, the great 
altarpiece by Lucas Kxanach. This eminent artist 
spent the last years of his life in this city, and was 
buried in the cemetery of St. Jakob. Against the out- 
side wall of this church his simple monument, in the 
form of an upright slab, still remains, bearing the date 
of 1553. 

This altarpiece, reckoned one of the author's best 
works, is, in fact, a series of pictures painted on wooden 
boards, and so arranged as to fold up into a sort of press 
or shrine, at once protecting the paintings and permit- 
ting the &cile examination of the difierent subjects 
represented. On the inner side of each of the unfolded 
doors we have two different subjects: on one the Baptism 
and Ascension of Christ; on the other, full-length por- 
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traits of the Elector and his Duchess ; and portraits of 
the three sons of the painter. In the largest picture, 
which is eleven feet high by ten broad, we have 
in the centre a representation of Christ on the Cross 
and after his resurrection ; also, in a subordinate 
position, first, John the Baptist, Lucas Kranach him- 
self, and Luther. The latter is represented with an open 
bible ; while there falls on the head of the painter, a 
sprinkling of blood from the crucified. Altogether the 
picture is very striking. 

The Grand Duke^s palace is a fine specimen of 
domestic architecture, plain, yet dignified ; and mani- 
festly designed more for use than display. It is very 
large, forming three sides of an extensive square. 
The grounds adjoining it, all open to the public, are of 
considerable extent, and are pleasantly and conveniently 
laid out in walks and drives along the banks of the 
Ilm. They contain some fine trees, a rarity in 
Germany, and are justly regarded with pride by the 
townspeople. Unfortunately their low position excludes 
almost all outlook from them. 

In a sort of summer-house within these grounds, 
there is a colossal marble statue of Goethe; a fine 
production of Steinhauser, but greatly disfigured, in 
my opinion, by the accessories with which it is accom- 
panied, namely, a large allegorical female figure with a 
harp (t presume the Muse) placed right in front of the 
main figure, as if to distract the attention from it. 

The rooms in the palace sho^vn to strangers, are very 
fine, being all elegantly and tastefully decorated, and 
presenting that great charm of interior architecture, 
beautifully inlaid wooden floors. Four of these rooms 
are dedicated to the honour of the poets of whom 
Weimar is so justly proud, one to Goethe, one to 
Schiller, one to Wieland, and one to Herder. In each 
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of these rooms there is a fine marble bust of the poet 
to which it is dedicated^ and all the walls are covered 
with frescoes illustrating the subjects of his works. 
Most of these paintings are very good^ and their 
beauties are enhanced by the very elegant manner in 
which the art of the decorator has presented them to 
the spectator. The eflFect of the whole is very delight- 
ful and impressive. The artists to whom we are 
indebted for these paintings are Neher, Jager, and 
Simon ; the first of the three having taken Goethe^s 
and Schiller's works for his theme ; Jager those of 
Herder; and Simon those of Wieland. 

Every one who enters these charming rooms, must 
feel, that in so nobly honouring those great men, the 
Grand Duke has done the greatest honour to himself. 
He has hallowed the haunts of common life, converting 
them into sanctuaries of genius. 

I left Weimar about two o'clock, and reached Halle 
a little aiter four. The railway station at Weimar is 
about half a mile from the town, and is very neat. I 
observed^ on its inner front, an indication which must 
save foreign passengers some trouble of inquiry ; this is 
the inscription of the name of the place towards which 
the railway leads in each direction, the particular 
direction being indicated by an arrow. 

The country traversed by the railway beyond 
Weimar continues, for some time, very picturesque 
and beautiftd, following, with slight deviations, in the 
first place, the valley of the Ilm, until it joins the Saale, 
and then the valley of this more important stream, all 
the way to Halle. These streams, more particularly 
the latter, are crossed repeatedly by the railway. The 
character of the country above given will apply, at 
least, to the tract comprised between the two stations 
of Apolda and Weissenfels. The bordering hills are 
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not very lofty, but they are sufficiently so to add the 
charm of picturesqueness to the beauty which is spread 
over their sides and lies at their feet. In many 
places the rocks constituting the hills are laid bare in 
extensive patches, sometimes naturally, but more 
frequently by art, in the exhumation of salt. This is 
more particularly the case in the first portion of the 
journey, where Salines or salt-works are frequent in the 
valley. The small towns of Salza and Eosen, and the 
lai^er towns of Naumburg, and Weissenfels (at both of 
which the traveller ought to stop), are picturesquely 
situated. 

HALLE. 

August 6th. — On reaching Halle, and depositing my 
li^^e at the Kxonprinz hotel, which proved to be a 
comfortable house, 1 proceeded forthwith to dedicate 
the three or four hours of daylight stiU remaining, to 
my usual task of sight-seeing. Halle is by much 
the most attractive-looking town I have yet seen in 
Germany, having a finer and more plentiful display 
of the characteristics of the olden time. It is 
situated on the Saale, here a large river, and has a 
population of upwards of 30,000. A large proportion 
of the streets are narrow, irregular, twisting hither and 
thither, and with numerous houses of the quaintest 
character. Some of these exceed any seen in Gotha 
or Erfiirt, in the height and steepness of their many- 
windowed roo&. 

There are two fine old isolated round towers in the 
town, both of great height ; one, in the market-place, 
called the Redtower,is the bell-tower of theMarieukirche. 
It was founded in the year 1418, but not completed 
until the beguming of the next century. It is 270 
feet high. The other tower, of the same form, and 
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apparently still loftier^ stands near the Promenade, at 
the other end of the town. I did not leam its story 
or its use. 

Two, at least, of the churches in HaUe, are worth 



The Oberp£arrkirche or Marienkirche, more com- 
monly known by the name of the Marktkirche because 
situated in the market-place, is a curious old structure. 
Though its main fabric dates only from the year 1629, 
the towers attached to it, four in number, the relics of 
two former churches which stood here, belong to the 
thirteenth century. The vaulted roof is supported by 
twenty slender columns, representing palm-trees with 
their branches spreading out over the roof. It 
contains a splendid altarpiece, usually said to be the 
work of Kranach, though the authorship is not fiilly 
authenticated. It is of the same complex character, 
and arranged exactly on the same plan of unfolding 
panels, as that of the Stadtkirche in Weimar. The 
various panels on which the paintings are traced, are 
all united into a sort of press, turning on a pivot, and 
opening its doors to display the subjects represented 
on them. The main subjects represented, are the 
Annunciation and Glorification of the Virgin ; but there 
are also, numerous figures of saints, which, under this 
guise, are said to commemorate in reality, the notabilities 
of the painter's own place and time. At the other end 
of the church there is a new marble altar, and a good 
modem altarpiece, by Hiibener, representing Christ 
and the Lily. There is also, in this church, an ancient 
bronze font of the date of 1437. 

The Moritzkirche, partly built in the twelfth, and 
partly in the fourteenth century, has nothing remark- 
able in its exterior. It has been recently restored 
(1888-40) in excellent taste. Its interior is remarkable 
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from the size and depth of the stone pendants of 
the roof. It has also a very remarkable altarpiece^ or 
shrine of carved wood of the most elaborate structure. 
It is of great height, full twenty feet, and is decorated 
both without and within, with numerous figures and 
paintings. It dates from the fifteenth century, and is 
altogether a singular piece of work. The pulpit is 
also a fine piece of stonework of the date of the six- 
teenth century. It is most elaborately sculptured, 
the chief subject being the Temptation of Eve. 

The salt-works in the town present nothing of 
interest beyond the simple process of condensation. 

The university of HaUe is a prosperous institution, 
and the building in which it exercises its functions, 
built in 1836, is a handsome structure. It can boast 
of a large number of pupils. 

Among the public institutions of Halle, the Orphan 
House (Waisenhaus) deserves special notice, from its 
immense extent, and the manifold useful purposes to 
which it is now devoted. A fine bronze statue of its 
founder Prancke, by Ranch, lately erected in its open 
court, adds to its ^attractiveness. 

Immediately on the banks of the river, there is a 
splendid ruin of a castle, termed the Moritzburg, 
which is well worth seeing. When in a complete 
state, with the waters of the Saale in its fosse, it must 
have been a splendid fortress. It was reduced to its 
present condition in that disastrous war of the Thirty 
Years, which has filled Germany with ruins. 



LEIPZIG. 

August 6th. — I left HaUe this morning by railway, 
at 10-40, and reached Leipzig at 12-15, taking up my 
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abode at the Slumenberg^ an excellent hotels in a fine 
sitnation. The conntry between these cities is very 
uninteresting^ being perfectly flat and bare, but well 
cultivated. Leipzig is a very handsome town, and 
contains 80,000 inhabitants. It is badly placed on a 
perfect flat, but this evil is somewhat redeemed by the 
vicinity of the rivers Pleisse and Elster, which unite in 
its immediate vicinity. It is an interesting and 
handsome town, combining the quaint picturesqueness 
of Halle, with the more airy, open streets, and more 
uniform architecture of modem times. Some of the 
streets, both old and new, are remarkably fine, the 
houses being at once large, lofty, and well and 
variously decorated in an architectural point of view. 

These features, particularly the height, give an im- 
posing character to street architecture on the Continent 
which our English fashion of wide streets and low uni- 
form houses can never attain. Gur very best London 
streets seem poor and tame when compared with several 
in Leipzig. 

Of Sights, in the ordinary sense, Leipzig is rather 
barren. Being so completely a Protestant town — the 
Catholics not exceeding 1200 — ^its churches are not 
only less accessible but less interesting ; though the 
Nicolaikirche,^Thomaskirche, and the Paulinerkirche, 
deserve a visit. The university (Augusteum und 
Faulinum) is a fine modem structure, and well placed 
in the large open space or square which forms the 
promenade and contains also a splendid new post- 
office, and other public buildings. 

I did not examine the various collections in the 
university, which are, however, I believe, very good. 
I saw the Aula or Hall, which is a very large, com- 
modious room, but more in the style of a hall in a 
modem palace than in an university. It is entirely 
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painted white^ and is decorated with some modem 
statues of Electors. The only artistic symbol of science 
is the bust of Leibnitz^ who was a native of Leipzig, 
being bom here in 1646. There are at present between 
800 and 900 students attending the university. Many 
of these receive a free education ; the university being 
possessed of large funds from ancient endowment, 
which justify this liberality. 

The city museum (Das Stadttische Museum) which 
is in the vicinity of the university, is chiefly worth 
visiting on account of the picture-gallery it con- 
tains. This has been greatly augmented of late, 
by the addition of M. Schletter's collection, bequeathed 
by him to the city. This gallery contains a few old 
Italian pictures, and a considerable number of the 
ancient German school, some by Kranach, Van Eye, &c. 
It also contains a good many modem productions of 
merit, chiefly of the French and German school. Some 
of these, particularly the landscapes, are fine. Put the 
gem of the modern collection is De la Roche's Napoleon 
in his Fall, so weU known through engravings. It 
is certainly a magnificent portrait. There is also a 
very ambitious portrait of our Cromwell, by Sommers 
of Antwerp; but its exaggerated energy degenerates 
iato caricature. 

Leipzig has some beautiful walks and pleasure- 
grounds in its suburbs near the river, and, indeed, all 
around it, the site of the ancient fortifications supplying 
the means of air and exercise to the citizens. In the 
small park, called Rosenthal, there are numerous fine 
walks, and among the trees which shade them are 
some of the finest oaks I saw in all Germany, and 
which, indeed, may rival the best of English growth. 
They are perfectly straight, of enormous height, and 
yet of large girth. I am glad to be able to pay this 
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slight tribate to the size of Oerman timber^ as the 
occasions to do so are certainly very rare. 

Close beyond the walls is the castle of Pleissenbnrg, 
with its lofty tower, now converted into an observatory 
connected with the university. I ascended to its top, 
which affords a most extensive view, and one that is 
rather peculiar. The country on all sides is, literally 
speaking, perfectly flat, as far as the eye can reach. 
On the present occasion, the evening being bright and 
the sky clear, the horizon-circle, looking like a dark 
ring, was as distinct and continuous as in the middle 
of the ocean. Indeed it was much more striking and 
more extensive, owing to the great height from which 
it was viewed. Of its kind the sight is certainly 
beautifdl ; but the intruding idea of spending one^s life 
in such a boundless desert of treeless, mountainless 
cultivation, somewhat detracts from the more romantic 
emotions. 

I left Leipzig for Berlin by the railway, at 2*45, and 
reached the latter city at nine. There are two lines 
of railway firom Leipzig to Berlin as £Eur as Jiiterbock, 
one by Halle and Wittenberg, the other by Roderau : 
we took the latter. The country through which we 
passed was throughout flat, and very scantily wooded, 
but in most places weU cultivated. Nothing could be 
less interesting than this journey, the tract being 
exactly adapted for the rapid transit of a railway train. 
I observed a striking difference in the size and style of 
the railway stations on this track and on that from 
Cassel to Halle; those on the latter being, as I ob- 
served before, always neat and handsome, while those 
on the Berlin and Dresden line are small and shabby. 
The only good station I observed Was that of the 
junction at Jiiterbock. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BERLIN. 

August Sth, — Berlin, as everybody knows, stands 
on the borders of the river Spree, in a dreary plain 
of sand, little relieved by wood and not at all by 
hills. It is of immense extent; and, owing to the 
wideness of the streets and their loose aggregation, 
looks even larger than the population indicates, though 
this now amounts to 443,000. Taken as a whole, I 
doubt if Berlin can be called a very beautiful city, 
though some of its streets and squares are fine, and 
many of its public biuldiugs are elegant and imposing. 
It is entirely destitute of those quaint architectural 
features which give a charm to even the ordinary streets 
of old cities ; and the splendours of its modem struc- 
tures are limited to a small portion of its extent. The 
streets, speaking generally, are wide, and composed of 
good houses, but they have, almost everywhere, the 
unimpressive rectangularity and tedious uniformity of 
modem design. From their great size and compara- 
tively small traflSc, many of them, also, convey the 
impression of desertedness and dulness. Even the 
famous Unter den lAnden is much finer in theory (if I 
may so speak) then in practice. Its celebrated alleys 
of lime-trees planted in four rows along its whole 
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extent, afiPord^ it is true, a charming summer walk, but 
deprive it almost of the proper characteristics of a 
street, by preventing the view of both sides at once. 
Each side of it, however, must be admitted to be a fine, 
nay, a splendid terrace. From its commencement at 
the Pariserplatz, near the Brandenburg gate, to its 
termination at the Great Frederick's monument, it is 
about 1600 yards long, and its mean width is about 
ninety yards. The rows of trees are so disposed that 
the carriage-way on either side passes between the two 
outermost^ while the centre is railed off as a foot pro- 
menade. The continuation of the same line of street 
to the palace and Domkirche, has not this shady inter- 
ference with its fine architecture, and is consequently 
seen to much greater advantage. 

Some of the other streets are of great length. The 
Grosse Friedrichs-strasse, for instance, which extends 
fi'om the Halleschen gate to the Oranienburger gate, is 
said to be nearly half a German mile long, that is, from. 
two to two and a half English mUes. 

In its public buildings Berlin is very rich ; and, to 
the comfort of the sight-seer, most of them are in the 
same locality. There are some splendid private houses 
adjoining the Brandenburg gate, and on both sides 
of the Unter den Linden. Several of the public offices, 
and also a few private houses, are very elegant struc- 
tures. Among the latter may be named the mansion 
of Count Redem, the Russian Embassy, the property 
of the Emperor; among the former, the Boards for 
Spiritual, Educational, and Medical affairs; the In- 
stitute of Frederick WilliapiIII ; the Artillery and 
Engineer schools; the Academy; the Palace of the 
Prince of Prussia, &c. 

In the continuation of this street, distinguished by 
several names^ and in its immediate vicinity, we have 

3 
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the University, the Royal Library, the Opera-house, 
the Theatre, the Arsenal (Zeughans), and, finally, the 
Boyal Palace, and the new Museum. Both the opera 
(Opemhans) and theatre (Schauspielhaus) are splendid 
buildings, and both, as they now appear, of recent date. 
The Opera, originally erected in 1741, by Frederick the 
Great, having been burnt down, was rebuilt in its 
present form, in 1844 : it is calculated to hold upwards 
of 2000 persons. The Royal Theatre was built in 1820, 
and underwent an entire renovation in 1853. It holds 
only 1500 persons, but. has a concert-room capable of 
containing 2000. 

It may be truly said, that such a display of good 
architecture as some of these and other noble struc- 
tures in a single street (for the various Places comprise, 
in reality, but a single sla'eet), cannot be paralleled 
elsewhere. This noble street, therefore, notwithstanding 
my depreciating criticism on the Linden part of it, is 
generally admitted to take precedence of any other 
street in Europe. 

Of the various buildings named, the Arsenal is pro- 
bably the finest in an architectural point of view, 
although one of the oldest, having been founded by 
Frederick I, so far back as 1695. This building 
exhibits such a manifest harmony throughout, is so 
unpretending and yet so dignified, so beautiful and yet 
so chaste in its beauty, that the quiet but universal 
admiration inspired by it is easily imderstood. 

The Architectural Academy (Bauschule), designed 
by Schenkel, and erected in brick, in 1834, is an elegant 
but not a very imposing building; its architectural 
merits do not, as in the case of the brick churches, 
make amends for the poverty of the material of which 
it is composed. 

Berlin possesses no old churches of any architectural 
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merit. Some of the new clmrelies exhibit great beauty 
of design, though none are of that size or magnificence 
to compare with the minsters of ancient cities. The 
cathedral (Domkirche) near the palace, built in the 
middle of the last century, in the Italian style, is small 
in size and inelegant in design, being something of the 
puny cast of our National Gallery. But several 
churches of more recent date make amends for the 
want of taste here shown, particularly the two churches 
in the Gensd^arm Markt, the Fransosichche Dom, and 
the Neuekirche ; and the two new brick churches, the 
Werderschekirche and the Petrikirche. 

The two first-named churches, built in the classical 
style, are very handsome and striking buildings, each 
with its three grand columnar porticos and elegant 
tower surmounted by a gilt colossal statue. The two 
brick churches are also extremely handsome in their 
design, and are, perhaps, the more admired from the 
unsuitableness of the materials of which they are 
constructed, to meet all the requirements of architec- 
tural display. This difficulty seems to be here com- 
pletely overcome, for the present at least. Whether 
this kind of building will resist the influence of the 
weather, and preserve its primary beauty like a stone 
structure, remains to be seen. These churches are 
both in the Gothic style, and are throughout richly 
ornamented. The Werdersche church, designed by 
Schenkel, and erected in the year 1824, is distinguished 
by its two flat-topped comer turrets and intermediate 
spires, and by its figures of angels, modelled by Tieck. 

St. Peter^s Church was only completed in 1853, 
after the designs of Strack. It is of a style still more 
ambitious than the Werdersche. It is marked by an 
octagonal turret at each comer of the transept, and by 
a beautiful tower and spire 400 feet in height. Its 
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windows, nine or ten in number, are eaeli fifty feet 
high. 

Berlin is also justly celebrated for its Art-monu- 
ments in the open air. Of these, the famous bronze 
monument of the great Frederick, modelled by Bauch, 
and erected in the Lindenstrasse, in the year 1851, is 
by far the most important. This is truly a splendid 
work, and cannot fail strongly to impress every one by 
its imposing magnitude, by the fine boldness of its 
whole design, and by the elegance and beauty and 
appropriateness of its manifold details. It stands on a 
pedestal of granite, and is forty-three feet in height, 
the equestrian statue of Frederick making eighteen of 
that number. 

The bronze equestrian statue of Frederick William, 
the Great Elector, with the four chained giants, indi- 
cating as many conquered enemies, is also a fine work of 
art. It stands on the iong Bridge, and was erected in 
the first year of the last century. Unfortunately, the 
bronze bas-reliefs inserted in the granite have been 
loosened by the decay of the stone, and one of them is 
entirely gone. 

There is yet another monixment of a Prussian sove- 
reign, that, namely, of the late king Frederick William 
III, which stands in the Thiergarten, near the 
Louiseninsel. It is a fine colossal statue in marble, by 
Professor Drake, and represents the king bare-headed, 
and in a simple imdress. It was erected in 1849. 

Between the Lindens and the Schloss Bridge, on 
both sides of the street, there are numerous statues of 
the great public men of Prussia, more especially her 
generals. In front of the new watch-house, are 
marble statues by Ranch, of Schamhorst andBiilow ; and 
on the opposite side, near the opera-house, statues in 
bronze of Blucher,York, and Gneisenau, all, or nearly aU, 
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by the same great artist, and all of much merit. The 
two statues last mentioned, were only executed during 
the present year, and are gOt. 

In the same line of street, there have been recently 
erected, on the balustrades of the bridge over the Spree 
(the Schlossbriicke), eight colossal groups of figures in 
marble, standing on lofty granite pedestals, four on 
each side. These beautifiil groups are intended to 
illustrate the course and progress of the warrior-hero. 
They were designed and executed by various artists, 
and have aU been erected within these two years. 
The following are the subjects represented, and the 
names of the artists: — 1. The Goddess of Victory 
inspiriting the Warrior Boy, by pointing to the names 
of the Great, by Em. WolflF. 2. Minerva training the 
Youth to Arms, by Schievelbeui. 8. Minerva arming 
him for his First Field, by MoUer. 4. The Goddess of 
Victory crowning the Warrior, by Drake. 5. The 
same assisting the wounded Hero, by Wichmann. 
6. Minerva marshalling the Warrior to new Contests, 
by Alb. WolflF. 7. Minerva aiding the Warrior in 
Battle, by Blaser. 8. Iris transporting to Heaven the 
dead but victorious Warrior, by Wredow.^ 

On the polished front of each pedestal, there is 
inlaid, in bold relief, in white marble, a war-eagle, 
having a diflPerent attitude on each. This is an 
el^ant device, which well relieves the blankness of 
the granite, and even adds to the effect of the whole 
group, by delicately symbolizing the pbject the 
whole is intended to convey, viz., inspiration to the 
youth of the land of which this bird is the emblem. 

In adorning the balustrades of this bridge with 
statuary, the king of Prussia has only followed an 
ancient practice in Germany, as may be seen in the 

* This last was not placed on its pedestal at the time of my visit. 
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case of the bridges at Prag and Wiirtzburg. Such 
a position for statues seems to me highly appropriate ; 
and when, as in the present case, the statues are of 
first-rate excellence, the general effect is very fine. It 
is only to be regretted that the bridge which the Berlin 
statuary-groups adorn, has, in itself, neither grandeur 
nor beauty, though the inhabitants justly boast of its 
perfect flatness, and of its great superficial extent. It 
is forty paces long, and forty-six paces broad, but its 
arches are so low as merely to afford space for the 
lazy stream (one of the branches of the Spree), which 
flows so languidly under them. 

Around the enclosure in the Wilhelmsplatz, not far 
from the main street, there is another series of statues 
of Prussian soldiers. These are of a somewhat earlier 
date, as shown by the partial decay of the material 
(martile) of which t^iey consist, and, I think I may add, 
by their artistic inferiority. They are six in number : 
viz., the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, Field-Marshal Count 
Schwerin ; and Generals Ziethen, Keith, Winterfeldt 
and Seidlitz. 

It will be remarked as a striking illustration of the 
character of the Prussian government, and of the taste 
of its sovereigns, that all these monuments are in honour 
of military men. I am not aware that there exists in 
Berlin, in the open air at least, a single public monu- 
ment erected in honour of the heroes of civil life, if 
we except one of the bas-reliefs of the Great Frederick 
monument. Here we find, amid the throng of 
warriors, the effigies of three of Frederick's civil officers, 
viz., Schlabrendorff, Von Carmer, and Finkenstein; 
and also of three men of genius, viz., Graun, the 
composer, Lessing, the poet, and Kantj the philo- 
sopher. 

Besides these monuments consecrated to the memory 
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of individuals, there are, in Berlin, several others of a 
more general or national character well deserving notice. 
The chief of these are the National Memorial, on 
the Kreutzberg; the National War Memorial, in the 
Invalidengarten; the Victoria on the top of the 
Brandenburg gate; and the Peace Column (Friedens- 
saule) in the Belle Alliance Square. 

The first of thede monuments is a splendid and very 
beautiful bronze structure, in the style of our ancient 
Grothic crosses, like the monument of Walter Scott in 
Edinburgh, and the Martyr Monument in Oxford. 
It is from a design by Schinkel, and was cast in the 
royal foundry. It stands out of town somewhat less 
than a mile beyond the Hallegate, and is planted on 
the only hillock (about forty or fifty feet above the 
plain) I saw about Berlin. It is between ninety and 
one hundred feet high, and is surmoimted by a huge 
cross, which has given its present name to the 
locality. It was erected in the year 1818, the founda- 
tion stone being laid in the presence of the King and 
of the Emperor Alexander of Russia. Around its cir- 
cumference, in a series of niches about a third from 
its base, are placed twelve colossal statues, from models 
by Kauch, Tieck, and Wichmann, intended to symbolize 
twelve of the battles fought in the war of Liberation, 
as it is called. These battles are further illustrated by 
a series of bas-reliefs on the compartments below the 
statues. -The following are the names of the battles 
here commemorated: — Gross-Gorschen; Leipzig; Paris; 
Waterloo ; Culm ; Dennewitz ; Wartenburg ; La 
Bothiere; Bar-sur-Aube; Laon; Gross-Beeren ; Katz- 



The National-war-monument recently erected in 
commemoration of those who fell on the royal side, in 
the revolution of 1848, is not of special excellence. It 
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is a column like that of the Vendome in Paris, and is 
rather more than 150 feet high. It is hollow, and 
contains a stair by which the top may be reached. 
It is surmounted by the figure of a gigantic eagle, 
measuring upwards of thirty feet from wing to wing. 

The Peace-column, within the Hallegate, is a feeble 
specimen of art, looking puny and poor, from the want 
of due proportion between its diameter and its height. 

The King's Palace is a huge edifice, with no great 
architectural pretensions, more especially in its front 
elevation. The back-front is better, and may indeed 
be regarded as a fine specimen of domestic architecture. 
Its interior is well worth visiting, on account of the 
splendour and elegance of many of the apiaxtments, 
more particularly the so-called dining-room, with its 
piles of plate, the white haU or ball-room, and the 
picture-gallery. This last is a room of extraordinary 
length, and, notwithstanding the drafts from the palace 
to the public museum, still contains many interesting 
pictures. 

The Weisse Saal is of much greater dimensions still, 
being nearly 140 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 50 feet 
high. It is very tastefully and chastely decorated in 
white and gold. It contains twelve old statues of 
Electors of Brandenburg; eight new ones, by Drake, 
symbolic of the Provinces of Prussia ; and a fine Victory, 
by Ranch, in Carrara marble. 

The Royal Chapel in the palace, only recently 
completed, has one of the most splendid and richly 
decorated interiors in Europe, yet not presenting (it is 
believed) anything calculated to give ofiTence to the 
spirit of Protestantism. It is of large dimensions, 
being full 150 feet high, and 100 wide. The whole of 
the walls, with their pillars, pilasters, &c., and the 
whole of the floors, consist of highly polished marble 
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of Tarious colours. The roof and walls may be said to 
be inlaid with innumerable paintings of tbe highest 
finish, some of large size, many more minute. With the 
exception of some portraits of the princes of the House 
of Brandenbui^h, all these pictures represent scripture 
personages or subjects^ angels, prophets, apostles, 
patriarchs, heroes of the Bible, &c., with upwards of a 
hundred pictures of a wider scope, illustrating the chief 
incidents in the life of Christ, and in the lives of his 
unmediate followers. The cupola itself is decorated 
with figures of cherubin, and the frieze below the cor- 
nice of the dome is inscribed all round with phrases 
firom the scriptures. 

The pulpit and reading desk, placed close to the 
altar, are of white marble. The altar itself is of 
oriental alabaster. It is supported on six small 
pillars, and surmounted by a roof or canopy of 
bronze, gilded and adom&cl with precious stones. 
Behind the altar there is a cross eight or ten feet high 
composed of solid silver, gilt and enamelled, and inlaid 
throughout with precious stones. 

Notwithstanding what was said above, I suspect that 
John Knox would have hardly withheld his hammer 
and axe firom some of the things to be seen in this 
chapel ; though, certainly, with all its splendour, it still 
possesses a kind of severe simplicity distinguishing it 
from Catholic churches. 

Circumstances prevented me from, seeing the Kunst- 
kammer in the attic story. Its contents are said to 
be very interesting, and will, in a short time, be seen 
to greater advantage in the new museum, to which they 
are to be transferred. 

The Museums, after all, constitute the great Sights in 
Berlin, with their numerous and very valuable collections, 
and the splendid halls in which these are placed. The 
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old musexim, fronting the palace, is a very fine piece of 
architecture of its kind, though its want of height 
detracts from its impressiveness. A magnificent external 
staircase, consisting of twenty-one steps, and having a 
breadth of nearly 120 feet, terminates in a grand portico 
or ante-haU quite open at its outer side, exaept for a 
range of eighteen noble pillars which support its lofly 
roof. On one side of the staircase stands, in front. 
Kisses famous bronze groupe of the Amazon and 
Tiger. 

The fore-haU is adorned throughout with all^orkal 
frescoes, designed by Schinkel, and executed by 
Stiirmer, Eggers, &c., pupils of Cornelius. Within 
this is the interior hall or rotunda, a magnificent 
apartment of most elegant proportion lighted from the 
top. On the ground floor this opens into the sculpture- 
gallery, and above into the picture-gallery. The new 
museum is situated immediately behind the old, and is, 
indeed, connected with it by a bridge crossing the inter- 
vening street. 

These two buildings, together, contain an immense 
amount of all the usual objects to be found in musemns ; 
antiquities, classical and barbarian, sculptures, paintings^ 
coins, &c., &c., beautiftdly arranged and lodged in 
splendid haUs. The new museum is not yet completed 
in its interior, only one side of its magnificent stair- 
case having the frescoes completed ; the walls on the 
other side being now under the master^s hand. 

The picture-gallery wiQ probably be found the most 
attractive department, and will, at least, demand a 
greater share of the visitor^s time than any of the others. 

The pictures, about 1300 in number, and contabied 
in thirty-seven rooms, are carefully distributed into 
three grand divisions, each of which is again subdivided 
into classes, according to their date or country. 
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The following is the arrangement adopted : 
first division. — The Italian and allied schools. 

1. Italian schools of the fifteenth century. 

2. Italian schools from 1500 to 1550. 
8. Italian schools from 1550 to 1590. 

4. Italian schools from 1590 to 1770. 

5. The French school. 

Second division. — The Netherland and German 
schools. 

1. Primary — from 1420 to 1550. 

2. Secondary — from 1510 to 1670. 

8. Rubens, Rembrandt, and their schools,fieventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Third division. — The more ancient schools. 

1. The Byzantine and old Italian schools. 

2. The old Venetian and Lombard schools. 
8. Old German and Netherland schools. 

The plan of this gallery is very simple and some- 
what peculiar. The whole extent of the floor is divi- 
ded into compartments, or rooms, of small width, by 
transverse partitions running at right angles from the 
front to the back wall, leaving only a doorway or 
passage along the latter ; each room being lighted by 
a window in the front wall. The pictures are hung on 
the two side walls and on that fronting the window. 
In the former position they are admirably seen without 
any of that glare of reflected light which so often inter- 
feres with the view in galleries otherwise lighted. If 
the pictures were restricted to the side walls, I cannot 
but think that a gallery so arranged would have great 
advantage over such as are lighted from above. 

For the facility of studying the productions of dif- 
ferent schools, the classification here adopted is 
admirable ; and the catalogue of the individual pictures, 
drawn up by the director. Dr. Waagen, is as perfect 
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as sucli a work can be. The descriptions are given 
with Linnean lucidity and brevity, and yet with a 
precision of language which cannot be too much 
admired. Considering the comparative recency of its 
formation, this gallery is really wonderful, not merely 
for its extent, but for the excellence of its contents. 
It may fairly take its place among the first-dass 
collections in Germany. 

The University, already mentioned as one of the 
handsome buildings near the Lindenstrasse, was 
originally the palace of Prince Henry, the brother of 
Frederick the Great, and was built in 1 754. On the 
institution of the University, in 1809, the palace was 
appropriated to its use ; and it underwent a complete 
renovation, in 1844, in the interior, to adapt it more 
completely for its present purposes. It contains two 
splendid museums, the anatomical and zoological, well 
deserving the attention of scientific men. They are 
both very complete, exceedingly well arranged, and in 
excellent preservation. Their only defect is their being 
insufficiently lighted, owing to the smallness or rather 
lowness of the wiQdows ; an architectural defect 
explained by the original destination of the building. 

The only place in the immediate vicinity of Berlin^ 
which can be called a park, is the Thiergarten. This is 
thought much of by the inhabitants, but it more truly 
deserves the name of a huge coppice, with roads 
through it, than of a park. Even if it were made 
more open and airy by the destruction of a large por- 
tion of its wood, its utter flatness must always render 
its beauty of a very inferior kind. As its name seems 
to imply — though I believe it was so called previously 
to its containing any zoological collection, — it has 
a collection of living animals ; but, as this exists at 
present, it is really not worthy to be so called, and is^ 
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indeed^ liigUy discreditable to the country. Three 
fourths of the houses, at the time of my visit, 
contained no animals whatever ; in some might be seen 
two, three, or four animals of the most common kinds 
usually found in such places ; for the most part in iU 
condition. The great majority of the houses are in a 
dirty and dilapidated state ; and being generally remote 
from one another, it is no easy task to hunt out the 
different animals in this gloomy coppice. 

I lodged in Berlin at the Victoria Hotel, one of 
several new hotels recently opened, in the Unter den 
Linden ; it is a very good house. 

August V^ih. — I left Berlia at 7 a.m. in the railway, 
and reached Dresden at 12'30. We took the same 
line of rail traveUeid in coming to Berlin, at least, as 
fiff as Boderau, at which place we entered on the 
Leipzig and Dresden line. Here we crossed the Elbe, and 
now, for the first time since the Prussian territory was 
entered, exchanged the dreary fiat for a surface more 
diversified, and a soil more rich. Hills cultivated to 
the top, or crowned with woods, broke the monotony 
of the prospect ; and we even traversed a tunnel, the 
first seen since leaving the valley of the Saale. Vines 
also reappeared in the landscape, adding not a little to 
the charm of the change. The railway runs in the 
direction of the Elbe, on its right bank, but at some 
distance firom it, until it reaches Dresden ; the latter 
part of the way through an alluvial plain, and at a 
considerable distance firom the chain of hills. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DRESDEN. 

Dresden is situated in a plain occupying both sides 
of the Elbe, which here making a considerable curve, 
divides the old city from the new. On account of the 
comparative flatness of its site, the external aspect of 
Dresden is not very attractive ; and, speaking generally, 
its interior can scarcely be said to be much otherwise. 
It has very few streets that can be called fine, and 
although some of its public buildings are good, its 
general architectural character is tame and common. 
With some of the depressing flatness of Berlin, it wants 
much of its neatness, and nearly all its splendour, and 
has very little of the ancient picturesqueness so con- 
^icuous in Leipzig and Halle. Like many of the 
other cities delineated by him, Dresden looks much 
finer in the pictures of Canaletti than in its own 
reality of stone and lime. 

Dresden, however, has, in its river and bridges and 
terraces and neighbouring hills, redeeming points of 
beauty, which make the visitor almost forget the tame- 
ness of its streets. The old bridge (Die Elbebriicke), 
erected in 1420, is a handsome structure. It has six- 
teen arches, and is 1420 feet long and 36 broad. It 
has fine iron balustrades, with side foot-pavements, and 
seats over every buttress. The vicinity of the old bridge. 
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with the theatre, museum, the catholic church, and 
above all, the Briihl terrace, is a charming locality. 
Briihl terrace, erected on arches close on the left bank 
of the river, is a noble promenade. It is thirty or forty 
feet higher than the river, of a good width, and ftdl 
3000 feet in length. It is neatly paved and shaded, 
yet not over-shaded with trees ; and while aflFording to 
its visitors a most agreeable promenade, it yields, at 
the same time, very charming prospects. 

On the lovely evening I visited it, it exhibited such 
a ' landscape as is rarely to be seen within the pre- 
ciQcts of a great city. The noble river, bright in 
the sunset, spread itself out in two graceful curves, 
one on either hand ; the line of light on its downward 
course being cut sharply across by its two bridges ; 
on both sides blue ranges of hills filled up the horizon ; 
in front, lay the new town with its lights and 
shadows; and in the west, the splendid vision of 
the red evening-sky, (the Abendroth as the Germans 
call it,) with the lofty spires of the Hofkirche and 
Palace relieved against it, or rather incorporated with 
it. The picture was, indeed, so complete in itself, that 
the most imaginative artist might have been content to 
transfer it to his canvass without any attempt to 
improve it by elimination or interpolation. 

The only drawback to this charming scene was the 
company with which the terrace was crowded. Near 
its south end there is a fashionable and much frequented 
coffee-house called the Belvidere, and in front of this 
there was an immense gathering of drinkers of coffee, 
and smokers of tobacco, whose proceedings jarred some- 
what with the feelings inspired by the " bridal of the 
earth and sky ^^ just noticed. This eternal smoking of 
the people, by the bye, impregnating, as it may be said 
to do, the whole air of Germany, is, in innumerable 
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instances, not merely a physical nuisance but a per- 
verter of the taste and a defiler of the imagination; 

Dresden, nominally divided into four different towns, 
and occupying both sides of the Elbe, has a population 
of about 104,000, of which number not more than 
5000 are catholics. The old and new town are united 
by two splendid bridges, the old or Elbebnicke, and the 
new or Marienbriicke ; the former of very ancient date, 
but altered to its present form in 1737; the latter 
bmlt only a few years since, to carry the railway 
across, though it serves the purposes of a general 
bridge also. 

The " Sehenswiirdigkeiten ^' (Sights) of the Saxon 
capital are not very numerous, but some of them of 
great interest. Its only churches of much architectural 
pretensions are the Frauenkirche, and the Katho- 
lisches Hofkirche; the former erected in 1784, the 
latter in 1756. They are both of great beauty in 
their particular styles ; the catholic church, built by 
Chiaveri, being a highly ornamented specimen of the 
Italian. 

The King's Palace is a fine massive building, but with- 
out beauty. The inchoate palace called the Zwinger, 
founded in 1711 but never completed, is an elegant 
and imposing piece of architecture, but defective as 
being only a small part of a great design. In the open 
space or garden in front, there is a bronze statue of 
Frederick Augustus the Just, erected in 1843, and also 
four fine fountains. The walks, at the time of my 
visit, were lined by orange-trees in their stands. This 
is a fine collection, but inferior in point of number 
to the orangery at Gotha. The orange-house, or winter 
house, is an elegant structure on the left side of the 
court. 

The opera house is a building of a very striking 
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exterior and higUy decorated with sculpture of various 
kinds. It was designed by Professor Semper, and 
opened in the year 1841. In front, in four niches, two 
on either side of the main entrance, there are four 
statues, those of Goethe and Schiller in a sitting pos- 
ture below, and those of Gliick and Mozart, standing, 
above. On one of the side fronts are statues of Euri- 
pides and Shakespeare; and on the other, statues of 
Aristophanes and Moliere. The four first-named 
statues are the work of Professor Bietschel ; the other 
four are by Professor Hahnel. 

But the great Sight of Dresden is its far-famed Pic- 
ture-gallery. A new building for the reception of the 
pictures has been recently finished, and was only opened 
during the present summer. Its exterior is not very 
striking as a piece of architecture, but its interior is 
taitefiilly decorated throughout, and its entrance hall 
very fine. 

The gallery seems modelled after that of Munich. 
Its central compartment consists of a series of lai^e, 
lofty rooms, lighted fitjm the top, and laterally, of 
a long suite of smaller rooms, lighted from side 
windows. In this respect it is on the same plan as 
the Berlin gaUery, but with this inferiority, that the 
transverse partitions, on which alone the pictures can 
be weU seen, are shorter, and the walls fronting 
the windows longer than those of Berlin, the re- 
sult being, that a larger proportion of the paintings 
are better seen in the latter gaUery. In the great 
central apartments, where the light comes from above, 
the pictures are all equaDy well seen. Owing to the 
recent opening of this new gallery, no catalogue is yet 
prepared, and the mode of admission is inconvenient — 
the collection being only visible for two hours in the day. 

It is needless to speak of the extreme value and sur- 

4 
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passing beauty of this splendid coUection-^more par- 
ticularly in the department of Italian art. Here there 
is no intermixture, as in the Berlin gallery, of superior 
and inferior paintings ; aU may be said to be good. Tn 
the Berlin gallery we have a much larger proportion 
of works of the earlier progressive schools ; here we 
have little but a selection of the works of what may be 
called the finished schools. Berlin thus affords better 
materials for studying the progress of the art; while 
Dresden represents art in its completer condition. There 
is also a remarkable difference between the two col- 
lections in this respect. — that the subjects of by far 
the greater portion of the paintings ia the Berlin gallery 
are religious, whUe paintings of this class form here a 
very small minority. 

In the small lateral galleries, besides many Italian 
pieces of inferior size and value, there is an immense 
number of pictures of the Flemish, Dutch, and German 
schools, many of first-rate excellence. 

/ It is very provoking to be hurried through these 
rooms as practised at present ; but it is to be presumed 
that this evil is only temporary, and will be done 
away with when the organization of the new institu- 
tion is completed. Admission to the old gallery was 
allowed during the six warmer months of the year 
from nine to five, during five days of the week. 

In the unfinished palace, the Zwinger, mentioned 
above, there are several collections claiming the notice 
of strangers. The chief of these is what is called the 
Historical Museum, and consists, for the most part, of a 
collection of armour and weapons of war — a large pro- 
portion of which being the actual weapons, offensive 
and defensive, once worn by the warriors there repre- 
sented and named. Six or seven of the great rooms 
are filled with this display of armed warriors, on horse- 
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back or on foot ; only two of the spialler containing 
antiquities of a more domestic aiid peaceM kiad. The 
same building also contains collections of natural his- 
tory, of no great value, and a repertory of engravings, 
said to be of great value, which I did not see. 

Next to the picture-gallery, the most interesting 
ia-door Sight in Dresden is the collection of curiosities 
called the Green Vault (Das Griines Gewolbe), in one 
of the wings of the palace. Displays of this kind, so 
common in the continental cities, are hardly known in 
England; their only — and this a very partial — repre- 
sentative being the crown jewels in the Tower* In 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, &c., the Treasure- 
chamber, or Art-chamber, as it is also called (Kunst- 
kammer — Schatzkammer), seems to constitute an es- 
sential part of the personal possessions of royalty, 
and, among the other knick-knacks of greater or 
lesser value, usually contains the crown jewels. This 
Dresden collection, is the best of the kind, and is 
highly interesting firom its artistic beauty and value 
as well as for the singularity and antique oddity of 
many of the articles. 

The depository is truly a vault, or series of vaults, 
as its name implies ; though why it is termed Green is 
a matter of doubt, eten on the spot. The collection 
is contained in, and completely fills, eight chambers of 
very various dimensions, all opening into one another, 
but each secured by its own lock and key. Although 
partially underground, the vaults are tolerably well 
lighted ; and nothing can exceed the ingenuity as well as 
the taste and elegance with which the various articles 
are displayed. Indeed, the beauty of their arrangement 
affords the visitor almost as great a treat as the 
treasures themselves ; and yet all this was effected so 
far back as 1720, and under the immediate supervision 
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of the Elector himself^ Augustus 11^ who was also 
King of Poland. 

Hie treasures contained in these chambers are of 
the most varied kind^ but there is hardly anything 
that can be called common^ much less paltry. The 
works of higher art are almost all on a small or 
miniature scale^ but many of them by the first artists^ 
and some of wonderful perfection^ in all kinds of ma- 
terial — gold^ silver, bronze, ivory, amber, mosaic, 
enamel, agate, jasper, rock crystal, wood, &c. Jewels 
and precious stones of every kind are shown in every 
mode of ornamentation, whether as works of art or for 
personal decoration. 

. The following headings show the nature of the 
principal contents of the eight cabinets : 

No. 1. Bronzes. In this, there are upwards of 
one hundred (110) statuettes and groups of figures, 
some rare, and of great beauty. Among these we find 
statues of our Charles II ; of Louis XIV ; and of the 
cdebrated Elector, Augustus the Strong. 

No. 2. Works in ivory, nearly 500 in all. Among 
these are numerous vases, goblets, and cups, exhibiting 
the most elaborate and beautiful sculptures, in strong 
relief. 

No. 8. Mosaics, carvings on shell, coral, &c. 

No. 4. Works in gold and silver ; filagree work ; 
watches, &c. 

No. 6. Precious stones, cut into all sorts of forms ; 
vases of rock crystal, &c. 

No. 6. Precious jewellery, works in pearl, &c. 

No. 7. The royal insignia of Poland ,* sculptures in 
wood, &c. 

No. 8. The royal jewels; decorated swords, &c. 
This cabinet also contains some of the admirable works 
of Dinglinger. One of the most conspicuous of these^ 
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is the representation of Aixrungzebe on his throne^ a 
piece comprising 130 different figures in enamelled gold. 
This work is said to have occupied the artist and his 
fiuuily^ and fourteen assistants^ no less than eight years. 

The value of the whole collection has been esti- 
mated at several millions of thalers ; but as fancy can 
alone decide in a case of this kind^ no certain judgment 
can be come to on the matter. 

The Japanese Palace^ as it is called^ besides a fine 
Ubrary^ contains a considerable collection of ancient 
statues^ occupyiQg the whole of the ground floor ; and 
a much more famous collection of porcelain^ filling no 
less than twenty diflerent rooms or vaults on the 
basement. The statues are chiefly antique, and some 
are valuable ; but the collection, as a whole, is not 
first rate, and its interest is much diminished by there 
being no printed catalogue. 

The collection of porcelain has the disadvantage of 
being placed in rooms that are at once low, rude, 
and very badly lighted. To those, however, who 
value this department of art, it will nevertheless afford 
much interest, both firom the variety and excellence of 
the individual specimens, and from the light it throws 
on the progress of the art. Its distinguishing fei^ture 
is its rich display of Japanese and Chinese specimens, 
but it also contains numerous European products, both 
ancient and modem. Both in the ntimber and the 
value of its contents, this collection is said to be 
unrivalled in Europe; 
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CHAPTER V. 



SAXON SWITZERLAND. 

August \%th, — I left Dresden at 7 a.m. by the 
Prague railway, purposing to stop at an early station, 
in order to see the romantic district termed Saxon 
SwiTZEBLANDj which lics about six or seven English 
miles to the south-east. Proceeding along the alluvial 
plain on the left bank of the Elbe, we reached the 
hill-district at Pima, but did not leave the train until 
we arrived at the Potscha station, a few miles further 
on. From Pima to Potscha the railway runs close 
along the left bank of the river, now bounded, on 
either hand, by the rocky and wooded hills which 
form its beautiful barrier for many miles upwards. 

Saxon Switzerland is a singular motmtainous or 
hiQy district, rising up abruptly, and standing isolated 
amid the flat country which botmds it on all sides. It 
is of small extent, being not more than fifteen English 
miles long, and twelve broad. It is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the Elbe, which traverses it from 
south to north in a very winding track. The railway 
takes the same direction, keeping dose to the 
left bank through the whole extent of the district; 
and as the river is, moreover, constantly traversed by 
steam-boats, up and down, the ordinary traveller going 
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by either mode of conveyance^ is enabled to see some 
of the finest portions of it without deviating from 
the public track. But whoever has devoted a few days 
to its closer inspection, wiU readily admit that the 
additional tune and trouble bestowed on it have not 
been thrown away. 

Though this district is now scarcely known by any 
other name than that of Saxon Switzerland, it has 
only borne this title since about the beginning of the 
present century, when it first began to attract general 
attention from travellers and the lovers of romantic and 
beautifdl scenery. It was previously known as the 
Meissner Highlands (Meissner Hochland). Since it 
became the object of such general notice, the govern- 
ment and the inhabitants have taken pains to make its 
examination more facile and convenient, by opening 
new paths through its more romantic parts, so that it 
may be now explored throughout with alnlost as great 
ease as its greater namesake. 

Crossing over by a ferry boat from Potscha to 
Wehlen, a village on the right bank, and ascending 
the steep hill overhanging it, following the leading of 
our guide we entered on the bridle path that was to 
conduct us, by a circuitous route, back to the Elbe 
and the famous Bastei Eock. The party of travellers 
who had come by the train consisted of about a dozen, 
or more, and most of them prosecuted the journey on 
fbot. I took the benefit of one of the horses which 
we found on the shore awaiting the arrival of the ferry 
boat. 

Descending from the hiU of Wehlen, we soon found 
ourselves in the bottom of a narrow valley or glen 
called Uttewalde Grund, so named from its vicinity to 
the village of Uttewalde on one of the neighbouring 
heights. We followed its windings for two or three 
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miles^ and then left it by a path on the right hand 
running at right angles to it. 

The XJttewalde Grund^ is a very picturesque glen 
or ravine, very narrow, and bounded throughout by 
almost vertical cliffs of calcareous sandstone, more or , 
less covered with wood, and everywhere towering up 
into isolated peaks of the most fantastic shape. In 
some places the sock assumes the appearance of a 
continuous wall, either quite bare, or scantily shaded 
at intervals with firs springing from its clefts and 
rising closely up along its face. Many o^ these 
rocks, though not at aU stratified in the geological 
sense of that term, are traversed horizontally as well 
as vertically, by deep fissures, which cause them to 
present the appearance of being composed of successive 
layers of huge blocks arranged by art, and suggest the 
idea of their being the relics of some titanic struc- 
tures of the older world. Others surmounted by a 
coronal of pines, with their bare stems and shaggy 
heads rising above the highest steep and reheved 
against the blue sky beyond, may, perhaps, recall to 
some the humbler image of some noble castle tax 
away, with its banner spreading wide from its loftiest 
tower. 

Owing to the limited extent of the hilly district, and 
the dryness of the season, there was no running water 
in the valley at the time, though the stripe of blanched 
and rounded stones in its centre, shows that it is not 
always destitute of this additional element of beauty. 
Both sides of the small watercourse are covered with 
fir trees, rising up, in their sheltered enclosure, as 
straight as arrows. Here and there the base of the 

^ This word seems to be in exclusive use in this district, m desig- 
nating the individnal glens or ravines by which it is traversed in a>l 
directions. 
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rock is hollowed out into small caverns — one termed 
the Devil's Kitchen (Tenfelskiiche) ; — and in one place^ 
where the vertical walls approach closer^ some huge 
firagments fsdlen from above and checked by the 
opposing rock in their descent^ have only left a small 
opening or gateway for the passage of the foot-traveller. 

Turning from the Uttewalde Grund, to the right 
hand^ up a moderately steep ascent, between bare 
rocky walls and well-wooded slopes, the traveller soon 
reaches the lofty tableland of which the Bastei rock 
forms the abrupt termination, and from whose well* 
guarded edge, he is suddenly presented with one of 
the loveliest views in the district. Seen from the 
summit of a vertical rock, between 300 and 400 
feet high, the prospect is extensive, and seems to 
comprise most of the elements which we are 
accustomed to consider as going to the composition of a 
landscape simply beautifal. Directly in front, the Li- 
lienstein and Konigstein, lying near to one another 
although on opposite sides of the stream, fill up the 
background with their bold yet elegant outlines ; and 
on the wide . amphitheatre at the base of the latter, 
woods and rocks, green meadows and yellow cornfields, 
cottages and cattle, are spread out in gracefrd combina- 
tion ; while immediately below, the noble river spreads 
out on either hand, till the converging lulls cut it 
abruptly oflF from view. 

Turning to descend from the Bastei, we cross a deep 
chasm (termed Martertelle) , separatiag it from an adjoin- 
ing diff, by means of an elegant stone bridge, recently 
erected, from which the near inland view is very 
striking. Proceeding onwards through beautifully 
wooded slopes, we soon arrive at the Amselgrund, a 
valley of the same general character as the Uttewalde, 
but on a somewhat larger scale> and on the whole> 
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more beautiful. In the Amselgrund, the bounding 
barriers are farther apart, and considerably higher, and 
the crowning cliffs of rock, still bolder and more 
fantastic than in the Uttewalde. Instead of coming 
sheer down to the bottom of the ravine, they are 
separated from it by a gentle slope of green turf, either 
bare or dotted with bushes or clumps of trees. This 
valley has also the additional charm of a small running 
stream, and, in its narrower parts, the borders of this 
are overhtmg by groves of fine large and very lofty 
trees. 

Many of the cliffs on the higher ridges, from their 
strange shapes, have received names from the couiitry 
people, which the guides never fail to enunciate to 
travellers — as the Goose, the Lamb, the Camel, 805., and 
even the " Locomotif,'* from its fancied resemblance to 
the railway engine. 

At the farther extremity of the ravine, an artificial 
dam has been formed, about 30 or 40 feet up the 
diff, from which the collected waters of the rivulet are 
discharged, in the form of a cascade, for the gratifi- 
cation of visitors. This is pretty enough, but its effect 
is sadly frustrated by the knowledge of its being the 
work of art not of nature. However, it would be 
cruel in a professed Sight-seer to refrise the poor show- 
man's claim, of five silver groschen for opening his 
sluice. 

In the gorge of the Amselgrund, where it opens on 
the Elbe a very short way above the Bastei rock, is 
planted the village of Ruthen, with its neat little inn ; 
and here we awaited the arrival of the steam-boat from 
Dresden, to take us farther on our journey. It 
arrived just at noon, and, after a momentary stoppage, 
proceeded onwards and deposited ,us at Konigstein^ on 
the opposite bank, in little more than half an hour. 
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The Elbe at this point takes a remarkable bend in 
two opposite directions, forming the exact figure of the 
letter S. Near the middle of one of these semicircular 
sweeps stands the Bastei, and exactly in the middle of 
the other, stands Eonigstein, to which peculiarity of 
position, these two places owe much of the beauty of 
prospect which they respectively present; the river, 
in each case, spreading out before the spectator on 
either hand, in the form of a semicircle. 

The banks of this portion of the river present 
that charming character of scenery in which the 
wildness of nature is seen in graceful combination 
with the sophistications of art ; the gi^een meadows 
and hedgerows and yellow cornfields clothing the 
slopes, terminating on one side on the river bank, 
on the other in the wood-crowned hiU. In some 
places, the bare cliffs closely bound the shore, but it is 
generally otherwise. It is so, indeed, with the 
Eonigstein itself, the base of which, on the river side, 
consists of a wooded slope of some extent. It is from 
this wood that the bare cliff on which the fortress is 
built rises up quite perpendicularly, leaving the hanging 
wood between it and the river's brink. 

The fortress of Eonigstein stands on the top of an 
isolated rocky hill, and may be said, almost literally, 
to overhang the small town of the same name ; it is 
about 800 feet high. The hill is ascended by an excellent 
paved road which cUmbs it — ^not in the ordinary zig- 
zag fashion, but by winding spirally around it. On 
reaching the summit, and presenting our passports, 
and the usual small fee, at the gate, we were imme- 
diately admitted, and conducted all round the fortress 
by one of the garrison. 

The flat summit of the rock on which the fortress 
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stands is of considerable extent. Besides the buildings 
in its centre^ there are some fields and gardens^ and 
groves of trees within its precincts. 

The buildings have nothing of a castellated cha- 
racter, but rather that of barracks. They are placed 
in the centre of the space, and all round there is a 
fine stone-paved platform, thirty or forty feet wide, 
bounded by a low parapet, the whole circuit being 
about an English mile in extent. In several places, 
between the platform and the houses, there are groves 
of magnificent trees of oak, Ume, tannen, and Scotch 
fir, which entirely hide the buildings. 

The views from the ramparts are on. every side 
beautiful. Immediately below, on the land side, there 
are six or seven difierent valleys radiating, as it were, 
from the central hill, all richly wooded, and richly 
cultivated; and between them, on the intervening hills, 
rise up, from the surrounding woods, bold, isolated 
masses of bare rock, like lesser fortresses. On the 
opposite side of the river, towers the Lilienstein, 
rivalling, and indeed excelling, the Konigstein itself^ 
. both in mass and elevation. 

At the point where the Elbe touches the base of the 
fortress-hill, the near view is especially fine. On 
either hand, the bright river is seen stretching out its 
horns, and half enclosing a ridge or promontory which 
rises up directly in front, rich in all that combination 
of wild and cultivated landscape which has been 
already mentioned as characterising a portion of the 
scenery of this part of the valley of the Elbe. 

Overhanging the rampart on one of its steepest 
faces, there is a rude house, surmounted by a spire, 
which was built by the fjEunous ElectoXj Augustus the 
Strong, for the entertainment of his friends whom he 
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was fond of collecting around liim during his occasional 
visits to the fortress. In one of the windows there are 
inserted panes of different colours, with the view of 
presenting the landscape under various subdued tints. 
It was outside and below one of these windows, that 
the adventure of the page, recorded in the guide-books, 
and narrated to us •by our military Guide, took place. 
This youth, in a state of intoxication, is said to have 
got out of the window, and stretched himself to sleep 
on a narrow ledge of stone overhanging the precipice, 
literally realisiag Collinses picture of Fear — 

'* Or laid him on the ridgy. steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep/' 

Being discovered, he was, by the order of the Elector, 
secured in his place by ropes, and then suddenly 
awakened by a pistol-shot to all the horrors of his position. 
The ledge is still called the Page's Bed (Pagenbett). 

pur last visit was to the Fortress- well, a Sight almost 
as interesting to the visitor as the thing itself is in- 
valuable to the garrison. It is dug out of the solid 
rock to the depth of 660 feet, and is said to contain 
never less than sixty feet of water. It is very wide at 
top, thirty or forty feet, I should think. The exca- 
vation commenced in the year 1553, and was forty 
years in hand, the whole work having been executed 
without blasting, by the ordinary tools of the miaer. 
The water brought up for us by means of a winch, by 
the fiur show-woman, is excellent. 

The small town of Konigsteia contains upwards of 
2000 inhabitants, and affords good accommodation for 
travellers. It lies closely on the river bank, being 
only separated from it by the railway, which is here 
supported on an arched viaduct. There is a new inn 
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built on the very edge of the railway, and command- 
ing some of the finest views mentioned above — ^the 
Konigstein, the Lilienstein, and the semicircular sweep 
of the river. The Lilienstein, rises directly in front, 
with its square, fortress-like summit of bare perpen- 
dicular rock, and its beautiful wooded base sloping 
down to the river brink. * 

The length of my visit to the fortress, and the 
coming-on of a slight mizzling rain, prevented me from 
visiting a valley in the neighbourhood, one of those 
radiating from Konigstein, described as equalling or 
surpassing the Amselgrund. I therefore awaited, where 
I was, the Arrival of another steamer from Dresden, 
to carry us farther up the river : she did not reach 
Konigstein till six o'clock. 

The track between Konigstdn and Schandau (which 
last we reached in about an hour) retains the same 
beautiful character of its boundaries, but in a some- 
what diminished degree, the hills and crags being less 
lofty, and the stream less winding. Behind us, how- 
ever, the Lilienstein, overhanging the river, and filling 
up the horizon above the other lulls, looked grander 
than ever, while the altered direction in which it was 
viewed gave it quite a different outline from that it 
presented at and below Konigstein: now, instead of 
being crowned, as before, by a grand, square, altar-like 
mass, its summit presented the more ordinary outline of 
a mountain gradually lessening to a pyramidal summit. 

Aufftist 13th. — Schandau is a small town on the 
right bank of the Elbe, with between 1000 and 2000 
inhabitants. It has a good-looking church, and neat 
public buildings, on a small scale. There are several 
iims, affording good accommodation ; and I found this 
at the Dampfschiffe, situated close to the wharf. 
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I had arranged overnight to leave Schandau at six^ 
to proceed on the prescribed route laid down for the 
Sight-seer ; but owing to the morning being wet, we 
did not start till seven, and even then started in the 
rain. Our course lay to the westward, and after 
forming a wide circuit, terminated at the small town 
of Herrenskretchen, on the Elbe, about six miles, in a 
direct line, above Schandau. Unfortunately, the 
weather continued throughout the day wet and misty, 
and the various views presented on this most pictu- 
resque tract were consequently seen to great dis- 
advantage, and some of them — the more distant — not 
seen at aU. I may here remark, and with much 
thankfulness, that, with one other exception, this was 
the only day during my whole journey in which the 
weather was otherwise than perfectly fine. 

The first portion of the journey, made in a carriage, lay 
up the valley of Kimitzsch, along the banks of the small 
river, and terminated at a spot called the Haidenmiihle, 
about five miles above Schandau. This vaUey is, in 
general character, like that of the Uttewalde and the 
Amsel ; and if it be, in some respects, less picturesque 
than these, it is certainly more beautiftd. It is wider, 
and its richly wooded hiUs are less steep, and somewhat 
less profuse in the display of bold bare cliffs, though 
these are by no means wanting. The small but rapid 
river flowing along its bottom, with an occasional mill 
in action, gives it more of life ; and the small but fre- 
quent patches of meadow-land by its banks, stretching 
occasionally up the base of the hills, and here and 
there dotted with white cottages, give it a richer, and, 
if I may so speak, a more humanised or social aspect. 
We had here, also, new outlines and new colours of 
rock ; masses of granite, for some distance, taking the 
place of the calcareous sandstone. The road through- 
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out is very good^ keeping everywhere close to the 
stream^ and rarely presenting any steepness^ although 
the rapidity of the latter shows the ascent to be con- 
siderable. 

At the Haidenmiihle^ I exchanged the carriage for 
a horse^ as the onward path was inaccessible by the 
former. Before setting off, however, I must once more 
witness an artificial waterfall, dignified by the name of 
the Lichtenhainer cascade, hardly so good as that of 
the Amselgrund, and therefore hardly worth looking at. 

Here, crossing the Eimitzsch, and leaving its 
beautiful valley on the left, we ascended a finely 
wooded hill, or rather a series of gentle hills, until we 
reached a huge mass of sandstone cliff projecting from 
the flattened ridge in a shape more than usually 
fantastic. In one place it assumes the form of a huge 
open vault, which, from the use it was put to in 
troublesome times, is denomiaated the KuhstaU (cow- 
house). Several places among the adjoimng cliffs 
indicate, by the names they still bear, that, ia the times 
referred to, they afforded refuge and shelter to men as 
well as cattle, and even to women in the most interest- 
ing occasions. Thus, among the Sights carefully shown 
by the guides, are the Pfaffencluft (the Parson's Cliff), 
the Pfeffenloch (the Parson's Hole), the Schneiderlodi 
(the Tailor's Hole), and the Wochenbett (the Straw). 
Far more interesting and attractive are the cliflb 
surrotmding and bounding this natural vault, jaotfi 
particularly when dear weather permits the fine views 
which they command to be well seen. Owing to the 
rain and mist partially covering the landscape, I could 
only see enough to make me regret that I could not . 
see more. 

Sending the horse round to meet us at the bottom, 
we descended from the KuhstaU through a narrow and 
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almost perpendicular slit in the rock, and then crossing 
the Hawk^s Glen (Habichtsgrund), entered on the 
hiUy path which led us, by many turnings and through 
fine woods, to the loftiest ground in the district, first 
to the Little and then to the Great Winterberg, which 
we reached at ten o^clock. There is an excellent inn 
here, where T waited some hours, partly fi^r the purpose 
of drying my clothes, and partly in hopes that the 
mist might clear away, and enable me to enjoy the 
view, which is said to extend upwards of twenty miles 
in all directions. I, however, was obliged to be con- 
tent with imperfect glimpses of the pinnacles of rock 
shooting Tip in the valley immediately beneath, as 
the moving mist withdrew its shroud from time to 
time. 

Descending from the Winterberg, but still keeping 
on high ground, in about an hour we suddenly came 
upon the rocky ledge of a precipitous abyss, in the 
gorge of which, spanning the cliffs from side to side, is 
the celebrated natural bridge or gateway which gives 
the place its name — the Prebischthor. This natural 
opening in the calcareous sandstone is much finer and 
more picturesque than that of the Kuhstall. The 
arch is stated in the handbook to be sixty-six feet 
hSgh and ninety-eight feet broad, and it certainly looks 
to be fully of this size. Some of the neighbouring 
ciiSk are here perfectly perpendicular, and of immense 
height ; they half Surround one of the most romantic 
glens that can anywhere be found. From its depth, 
and from amid a thick grove of the most magnifi- 
cent firs, shoots up, to the height of some 400 feet, 
an isolated pile of rock, called the Prebischkegel, 
dwarfing the mighty trees at its side, yet itself dwarfed 
by the mightier cliff before which it stands. I have 
scarcely ever seen a more strikingly picturesque scene, 

5 
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taking it all together, than is constituted by these ^ 
cliffs and glens of the Prebischthor. 

Leaving this glen, we soon came into another and 
more open valley, through which the small stream of 
the Biela flows, and thence named the Sielgrund. 
Lower down, this stream meets with another of larger 
size coming from another quarter, and thence they 
flow united imder the name of the Kemnitz into the 
Elbe at Hermskretchen, along a beautiful and romantic 
valley bounded by hills and cliffs of the same general 
character so often mentioned above. 

Hermskretchen is a small vUlage on the right bank 
of the Elbe, within the Bohemian boundary, and pos- 
sessing a very good inn. Directly opposite is a station 
on the Dresden and Prag railway; and here, at a 
small inn adjoining, I waited the arrival of the train 
to take me on to Bodenbach and Prag. 

The reader who is imacquainted with this district 
may probably think that I have bestowed on Saxon 
Switzerland a disproportioned amount and minuteness 
of notice. I feel assured, however, that if my feeble 
attempt to indicate rather than to pourtray some of its 
beautiful and romantic features, should lead any tra- 
veller to explore it on his own account — and to ex- 
plore it more fully than I had an opportunity of doing 
— ^he will not fail to admit that my appreciation of it 
is in no respect beyond the truth. On the contrary, I 
believe that the very singular character of its scenery— 
always beautiful or picturesque, or both, and often 
grand in its singularity — will make him feel with me 
that whatever other scenery he may have visited, he 
will here find something that is new to him, and 
assuredly much, whether new or not, that is most 
delightful. 

Contemplating all the natural charms contained in 
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this small district, and considering its propinquity to 
Dresden, so rich in the finest productions of art, I can- 
not help throwing out a suggestion to such of my 
London readers as can command only the shortest of 
hoKdays, — that nowhere, within the limits of Europe, 
could a fortnight be more delightfully spent than in avisit 
to these two treasure-stores of Nature and Art. Eight 
and forty, or at the very utmost sixty hours, will take 
the traveller from London to Dresden, and the same 
length of time will bring him back, leaving eight days 
out of the fortnight to be devoted to sight-seeing;^ — say 
three to Dresden, five to Saxon Switzerland, and one 
to repose. The whole journey, with the exception of 
the short passage of five hours from Dover to Ostend, 
is by continuous railways, all co-operating with one 
another, and taking the following course — Ostend, 
Cologne, Cassel, Halle, Leipzig, Dresden. 

It need hardly be added that to a traveller making 
this excursion who has a week or two more at his dis- 
posal, there will be ample opportunities of delightfully 
spending the extra time in visiting the many interest- 
I ing cities through which the railway passes. 
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CHAPTER VL 



PRAG (Peagub). 

The Elbe and its bounding hills retain the same 
bold and striking character, for some distance beyond 
Hermskretschen; but, before Bodenbach is reached, the 
valley becomes wider, the lulls lower and more rounded, 
and instead of being covered with solid forests, are 
merely besprinkled with patches of trees, intermingled 
with corn-fields and green meadows. Although the 
scene has thus lost much of its grandeur, and all its 
picturesqueness, it retains a beauty so perfect in its 
kind, and at the same time so varied in character, that 
the spectator has hardly anything to regret in the change 
of one form of emotional enjoyment for another. 

The railway has passed the Aussig station and ap- 
proached that of Lobositz, before this pevonshire-like 
scenery terminates. Then the lulls gradually withdraw 
from the river, and appear only singly or in isolated 
groups at a distance, until they finally disappear, and 
leave the Elbe, for the first time since we left the gorg^ 
of Pima, to spread its waters over bare and uninterest* 
ing plains. After a time, to be sure, the eye is again, 
gratified by the distant appearance, in the north-east, of 
the summits of the great Bohemian mountain-chain^ 
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showing themselves like a succession of blue pyramids 
at the extremity of the vast plain we are traversing. 

In pursuing our journey to Prag we kept close to 
the Elbe for a great distance^ leaving it only when its 
more eastward course deviated firom ours. We then 
speedily touched on the Moldau in its way to join that 
river, and followed its track all the way to Prag, which 
we reached at nine o^clock. 

August 14/A. — Prag, or, as we term it in England, 
Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is a splendid city, con- 
taining, according to the census of 1850, 124,181 in- 
habitants, in 3337 houses. The mass of the popula- 
tion are Catholics, there being no fewer than fifty-five 
Catholic churches, and only two Protestant. There 
are, however, not fewer than 8000 Jews, frequenting 
ten synagogues. It is divided into two unequal parts, 
by the river Moldau, which here looks almost as large 
as the Elbe after the two rivers have united. 

The great body of the city lies on the right or east 
bank of the river, and is situated in a flat, the hills oh 
this side being at a short distance from it. On the 
other side of the river, however, the hiUs come close to 
its banks, so as to leave but a small portion of level 
ground between. The town, on this side, or at least 
the greater part of it, is, consequently^ built on the 
slope of the hill, or on the hill itself, and it is this 
fortunate configuration of its western site, together 
with its noble river, that is the main source of all that 
is grand or picturesque in the external aspect of Prag. 
1 It may be doubted if the exterior or landscape view 

)of any city in Germany quite equals in grandeur and 
beauty that presented by the Hradschin and Kleinseite 
of Prag, as seen from the opposite side of the river ; and, 
assuredly, no prospect of a city occupying a level site, 
surpasses that of its eastern half — the Altstadt and 
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Neustadt — as looked down on from the Hradsclun. In 
the former view we see house upon house, terrace upon 
terrace, climbing the steep hill in every variety of out- 
line and colour, and its lofty summit majestically 
crowned with palaces and churches, their towers and 
spires relieved against the sky. In the latter, we have 
the city of the plain spread out beneath us,, a picture 
of roofs and walls, cut into subordinate patterns 
of the quaintest forms, by the darker lines of the 
streets ; the general level of its surface being broken 
by the churches and convents and spires and turrets 
that spring up in aU directions ; while the whole of its 
nearer outline, both on the east and north, is seen 
bounded by the glittering river as by a frame of silver. 

The cities of Pesth and Buda, divided by the 
Danube, and the two portions of the city of Wiirtzburg, 
divided by the Mayn, are in their localities and con- 
figuration extremely like Prag, but are not equal to it 
either in the extent or variety of views. Passau, too, 
with its noble rivers, its lofty fortress, and its subordi- 
nate small towns, resembles Prag, and is indeed more 
richly beautiful than it, but wants its architectural 
grandeur and picturesqueness. 

Each of the two halves of Prag is divided into 
two parts — by name, at least, if not by physical 
boundaries. On the right bank of the river we have 
the old town to the north, and the new town to the 
south; on the left, the Hradschin to the north, the 
Kleinseite to the south. The Eleinseite is the oldest 
part of the city, and was originally regarded as a dis- 
tinct town, imder the name of Little Prag (Klein Prag). 
It was only in 1784 that it was incorporated with the 
town on the other side of the river, under one magistracy. 

The two towns are imited by two fine bridges, one 
of stone, called the Old or Emperor Charles's Bridge 
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(Eaiser-Karls-Briicke)^ the other a suspension-bridge^ 
erected in 1841. The stone bridge was erected by the 
Emperor Chailes IV, so far back as the year 1357, 
its predecessor (erected in 1171) having been destroyed 
by the ice, in the year 1342. It has sixteen arches, 
and above each pier, in a recess on the parapet, there 
is erected a colossal statue, or group of figures, which 
give to it a very imposing character. Twenty-six of 
these statues are of stone, and two of bronze. They 
were erected in the seventeenth century. In the revo- 
lution of 1848, five of them were destroyed by the fire of 
the insurgents from the Hradschin ; but they have aU 
been restored since, except one, whose niche is still empty. 

At the east end of the bridge, in the open place 
near the Kreuzherrenkloster, there is a splendid sta- 
tuary group in bronze, erected by subscription, in the 
year 1848, the five-hundredth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the university of Prag, by Charles IV. It 
is from the designs of Hahnel, of Dresden. Including 
the pedestal (eighteen feet} the monument is thirty feet 
high. The emperor is represented erect, the left hand 
resting on his sword, the right holding the foundation 
charter of the university. On two sides of the pedestal, 
in appropriate niches, there are four sitting figures, 
representing the four Faculties of learning — Theology, 
Philology, Jurisprudence,* and Medicine; and, at the 
comers, four other figures of some of Charles's con- 
temporaries and Mends (said to be portraits) in the 
costume of their time. One of these figures is that of 
Benes von Eolowrat, who saved Charleses life on the 
laidge of Pavia. 

At each end of the bridge there are very ancient 

and singular-looking watch-towers, with very lofty and 

- almost vertical roofs. That on the Altstadt, or east 

tide, was erected in the year 1451^ and is adorned with 
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turrets and statues, &c. That on the Hradschin side 
is double, or rather consists of two different towers, 
the one higher than the other. 

The new suspension-bridge, called after the emperor. 
Kaiser- Pranzens-Briicke, is a very handsome structure, 
and of great size. It is twenty-nine feet broad, in- 
cluding a footpath of five feet at either side. It was 
erected by a company of shareholders, and was first 
opened in the year 1841. I saw no suspension-bridge 
in Germany that can compare with this, except that of 
Pesth and Buda. 

Between the old bridge and the chain bridge, 
on the Altstadt side, there is a fine terrace on the 
river brink, much firequented as a promenade, and 
offering delightful views of the river and bridges, and of 
the Hradschin and its bounding hills. On this terrace, 
called Franzensquai, there has been recently erected a 
splendid monument to the memory of the Emperor 
Francis I. This monument is of great size, and of 
very elaborate design. The principal figure is an 
equestrian statue, in bronze, of the emperor, sur- 
mounted by a canopy supported by four pillars, and 
surrounded by an immense number of figures in stone, 
representing, allegorically, the various arts and sciences, 
and also the various cities and districts of Bohemia. 
The whole is surmounted by an elaborate open-work 
obelisk of stone, rising to the height of seventy-five feet. 

Taken as a whole, Prag must be regarded as a 
very fine city. Much of the Altstadt possesses all the 
charming picturesqucness of former days, — ^narrow and 
irregular streets, lofty . houses of an excellent and 
extremely varied style of. architecture, many highly 
ornamented, and frequently intermingled with pub« 
lie buildings of imposing magnitude, and especially 
with ancient monasteries, convents, and churches. I 
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• 
missed^ however^ amid the ancient buildings^ those 
quaint^ peaked gables facing the streets, and those lofty 
and steep roofs with their rows of windows like eyes, 
(ocellated roofe they might be called), which are to be 
seen in Halle and Leipzig, and still more plentifully in 
Augsbnrg and Niimberg. 

One of the most curious portions of the old town is 
the JeVs quarter (Judenstadt or Josefstadt), the 
narrow streets and courts of which seem literally to 
swarm with people ; and no wonder if it be true, as 
the Prag guide-book states, that 277 houses contain 
6442 inmates. According to the same authority, a 
single house has often from six to twelve proprietors, 
nay, sometimes twenty ; and even ^ single room is said 
to be inhabited by several families ! The lanes and 
courts and open shops are filled with old clothes of 
every sort, and remind one of our own Monmouth 
Street fifty years ago. The chief guardians and 
dispensers of the squalid merchandise are women, 
many of them very old, and some of the most for* 
bidding, witch-like aspect. The men seemed making 
holiday in the opener crossings ; or, at least, seemed 
busy about nothing except talk. I should like to get 
the sanitary statistics of this district for my friend 
William Farr. 

The old Synagogue, in this quarter, a very small 
building, dating from the twelfth century, is fitted up in 
an extremely rude manner, and is filthy beyond 
measure and, fortunately, very dark. The burial- 
gioond in the same neighbourhood is still more 
curious, and stiU more disgusting. Its general surface 
is raised high above the original level, '^in many a 
mouldering heap,^^ and the whole is crammed and 
packed with huge gravestones, in the most extraordinary 
confusion. These stones bear all an outlandish aspect. 
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and the greater part of them are inscribed with 
epitaphs in the Hebrew character. I saw one of these 
stones bearing the date of the twelfth century. 

The chief public buildings in the Altstadt, the 
University, Library, &c. (Carolinum, Clementinuin), 
are of great extent, but without architectural merit; 
and indeed are, in this respect, inferior to many of 
the old palaces of the nobles. 

The finest of its churches by far, and indeed the 
church with the most striking exterior in ,all Prag, is 
the Teynkirche, (Hauptpfarrkirche am Thein or Teyn) 
in the Altstadter Ring. It is very remarkable for its 
two square, slender towers, and the singular manner 
in which they terminate. Each tower has at its top 
a double series of slender spires (nine on each tower) 
one above the other, and each spire is surmonted by a 
long, slender metaUic staff, decorated near its point 
by gilt balls. This peculiar arrangement has for the 
eye a particular attraction : it is at once beautiful and 
strange. 

This church was fotmded in the year 1407, but the 
towers were built only in 1457, by King Geoi^ 
Podebrand. On the gabel or pediment between them 
Podebrand placed his own statue, but this was subse* 
quently removed, und the place is now occupied by an 
image of the Virgin, 

There are several interesting nlonuments in this 
church, both old and new. Among the former, is the 
monument of Tycho Brahe, who died here in 1601 ; 
and among the latter, the statues of St. CyriU and St. 
Methud, erected by the late Emperor Ferdinand. 

The newer portions of the same quarter (Neustadt) 
exhibit equally good specimens of the taste of modem 
times — straight and wide and long streets, with ranges 
pf lofty and imiform houses, and a general air of neat-^ 
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and cleanliness. The Horse-market (Bossmorkt) 
is an open square^ or rather oblongs of great extent^ 
terminating^ at its upper extremity^ in a charming 
promenade^ formed on the ancient ramparts of the city^ 
and encircling a considerable portion of the new town. 
In the centre of the Bossmarkt there is a fine eques* 
trian statue of St. Wenzel or Wenceslaus^ the patron 
saint of Bohemia. 

Notwithstanding its name of New Town, this por- 
tion of the city contains not a few ancient buildings, 
more particularly churches, as, for instance, St.^polli- 
nans, dating from the 11th century; St. Peter's, from 
the 12th; St. Heinrich's, St. Stephanas, and the 
Emauskirche, from the 13th century. 

llie Hradschin (Hradsjn), so called from the 
Bohemian word Hrad signifying a castle or fortress, in 
addition to the charm of antique irregularity of streets 
and its usual accompaniment of a finer and more 
picturesque architecture, has the grand advantage of a 
bfty and commanding site to enhance the effect of the 
many massive and imposing structures which hang, as 
it were, upon its sloping sides or crown its summit. 

The palace, or rather palaces, are of vast extent, 
but not otherwise very striking, except from their 
magnificent site on the very summit of the Hradschin 
hill. The most ancient portion of these was built in 
the thirteenth century ; and the three grim and strange 
kx)king towers which stUl adorn them, may well lay 
daim to so remote a date. The original structure has 
been since largely added to by succeeding kings and 
emperors* The more modem portion of the palace is 
at present occupied by the ex-Emperor Ferdinand. 

The metropolitan cathedral (Domkirche — MetropoH- 
tankirche zu St. Yeit) is situated a little below the 
palace, and is a very striking building, although still 
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remaining incomplete, according to the original plan. 
It was founded in the year 1343 by Charles IV ; but 
has been since much altered, partly through accidents 
of fire and war, and partly through attempts to 
complete it after the original plan. It is, in con- 
sequence, irregular and somewhat incongruous' in its 
architecture. 

The interior has suffered as well as the exterior, but 
it stiU contains an amazing quantity and variety of 
things of the old times, some extremely curious and 
interesting, and most of them, except some of the 
paintings, in good preservation. Memorials of the 
dead of all periods in stone and wood, and silver and 
brass; images and tombs, carvings and paintings, are 
spread throughout the whole church and its twelve 
chapels. The nave is large, being 157 feet long, 48 feet 
broad, and 116 feet high, and is separated from the 
aisles by sixteen pillars supporting fifteen pointed arches. 

The grandest and richest of the monuments is the 
shrine of the native Saint of Prag, St. John Nepomuk, 
which is composed of solid silver, and is of immense 
size, and of the most elaborate but by no means elegant 
design. The local guide books teU us that no less 
than thirty cwt. (centner) of pure silver are embodied 
in its composition. 

The royal monument of Charles IV and his four 
wives, and of several of the subsequent sovereigns of 
Bohemia, is also fine. It is of white marble, eight 
feet high, eighteen feet lQ;ng, and was erected by 
Rudolf II, in the year 1589. 

Among the numerous and manifold antiquarian 
treasures in the church, there is a candelabrum said to 
have belonged to the veritable Solomon's temple in 
Jerusalem, brought hither by Wladislaus I from Milan 
after the conquest of that city. 
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• The St. Nikolaskirche and St. Thomaskirche lower 
down in the Heinseite are also well worth visiting. 
The former is a very handsome building, in the Italian 
style, with a magnificent cupola, erected in the year 
1628. On the high altar is a colossal gilt statue of 
St. Nicholas, and the whole of the interior is richly 
decorated with frescoes and other paintings. In St, 
Thomases there are two paintings by Eubens and one 
by Correggio. 

The numerous palaces of the old Bohemian nobility, 
scattered over the Hradschin and the Kleinseite, give a 
marked character of grandeur to this part of Prag, I 
only visited two, that of the famous Wallenstein, and 
that of Count Nostitz. 

Some of the great general^s vast property seems to 
have been restored to his descendants, as the palace is 
now occupied by a Count Wallenstein, said to be the 
sixth in descent from the hero of Schiller. This 
gentleman is now busy in restoring the palace, which, 
from having been long occupied as a barrack, had suf- 
fered injury and disfigurement of every kind. The grand 
saloon, a magnificent apartment, has been already freed 
from its whitewash} and shines in aU its original 
splendour of polished marble. The grand corridor or 
external hall, only separated from the garden by its row 
of magnificent marble pillars, still remains covered 
with the whitewash, the frescoes in the roof having 
been alone saved from this sort of military purification. 
The whole palace is in accordance with the accounts 
transmitted to us, of the unexampled style of gran- 
deur in which Wallenstein lived. 

This palace is known in Prag by the name of 
the Waldsteinscher Palast, and the adjoining square as 
Waldsteinscher Platz ; the Duke of Friedland's name 
having been Waldstein (Albrecht von Waldstein) not 
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Wallenstein, as we are accustomed to call Mm, after 
Schiller. 

The Nostitz Palace is a much less striking building, 
but it is well worth visiting, on account of its collection 
of paintings, which is both extensive and valuable. 
It contains a considerable number of valuable pieces of 
the old German and Netherland schools, by Van Eye, 
Kranach, Albert Diirer, Teniers, Ostade, &c. j and like- 
wise some good pieces of the Italian school. It contains 
some excellent landscapes by Salvator Rosa (four), 
Claude, and Gaspar Poussin ; and I noticed a fine view 
of Windsor Castle by Wilson. 

* I see, on referring to the local guide-book, that 
there are several other collections of pictures in Prag, 
both in public and private galleries, which I did not 
see, in consequence of the deficient knowledge of my 
guide. I particularly regret not to have visited a 
public collection, formed by an Art-Society (Ber 
Gesellschaft patriotischer Kimstfreunde). It is said 
to contain upwards of 300 pictures of different schools, 
ancient and modem, and some of value. 

The Bohemian Museum (Bohmische museum), 
situated in the Kolowratstrasse in the Neustadt, is a 
large and excellent establishment, well deserving a 
visit. Besides collections in the different departments 
of Natural History, more especially of the products of 
Bohemia, well arranged, and in good order, it possesses 
a very interesting and extensive collection of local 
antiquities. It contains also a fine library which, in 
addition to the printed books, is said to possess up- 
wards of a thousand different MSS. relating to the 
ancient history of Bohemia and other subjects, in the 
ancient Bohemian and Slavic languages. 

It was a somewhat laborious task to see all the 
chief Sights of Prag in one day, and no doubt many of 
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those named above were but imperfectly seen ; yet 
much more can be done in this way by a resolute sight- 
seer, than is generally believed. With a good will, a 
good guide, and a systematical plan, and with no ob- 
struction from friends or companions, a man may do a 
great deal during the space of a fine summer's day* 
And so it was, that, having nearly exhausted the field 
in Prag, I determined to start for Vienna on the 
following day. 

August 16M. — I left Prag by the railway, at half- 
past five in the morning, and reached Vienna the same 
evening, at half-past seven, the distance being about 
fifty-four German, or 245 English miles. 

Notwithstanding the numerous rivers which it 
crosses, or along whose valleys it runs, the railway 
track j&x)m Prag to Vienna, taken on the large scale, 
may be characterised as flat and treeless, and therefore, 
without beauty. There are, however, two or three 
small but pleasant exceptions to this general character. 
About thirty English miles from Prag, the railway 
once more approaches the Elbe, and follows its track, 
though not very closely, for upwards of twenty miles. 
The district, however, being flat, the proximity of the 
river does not much improve the prospects. 

When the Elbe takes a sudden turn eastward, near 
the Pardubitz station, the railway, retaining its southern 
direction, occasionally follows, and occasionally crosses 
the tract of several small rivers which foil into the 
Elbe, more to the east. The country, however, 
continues still flat and uninteresting, until we have 
passed the Chotzen station, after which it suddenly 
assumes the bolder features of a highland landscape, 
and retains this character imtil we reach the Wilden- 
schwert station, a space of perhaps ten or twelve miles. 

During a portion of our passage through these hiUs, 
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we kept close on the track of a small river (the Adler, 
I believe), crossing it repeatedly in the depth of the 
beautifiil narrow valley through which it flows. Not 
far beyond this, we crossed the high land which forms 
the division between the rivers which seek the Elbe on 
the north, and the Danube on the south, and, in so 
doing, passed through a tunnel of considerable length. 
After this, the country becomes again open, if not flat, 
and so continues until we come within ten or fifteen 
miles of Briinn, when we traverse for some distance 
another beautiful ravine, precisely similar to that of 
the Adler, but with still loftier and more precipitous 
boundaries. We crossed its small river repeatedly, 
and passed through its barriers by several short tunnels, 
where its windings become too extravagant. 

We passed close to the city of Briinn, and had a 
good view of its cathedral and palace, crowning one of 
the lulls which ;pise above the town. The portion of 
the town seen from the railway, lies on the edge of a 
large marshy valley, watered overmuch by the Zwittava 
river, which we had tracked all the way from Zwittau, 
and which here unites with the Schwartza, losing its 
own name in that of the latter. In pursuing oinr 
course, we still continued to follow the level of the 
rivers — the Schwartza first, the Taya next, and then 
the March, until we reached the station of Angem, 
the fifth from Vienna. There leaving the March to 
pursue its more eastern course, we turned to the south- 
west, over a most dreary plain, with nothing to arrest 
attention, or to excite interest, if we except the field 
of Wagram, over which we passed. 

If I were to pass this route again, I would make a 
halt, first, at the Chotzen station, and next at the 
Blansko station, in order to explore the two hilly dis- 
tricts in their vicinity mentioned above. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WIEN (VIENNA). 

Situated^ as the greater portion of it is^ in a perfect 
flat, and being neither traversed nor even closely washed 
by any natural river or commanded by any neighbour- 
ing hills, Vienna, regarded from without, and as a 
whole, is necessarily destitute of aU scenic features 
that could give it the charm of grandeur or picturesque 
beauty. The main stream of the Danube runs at a 
considerable distance from the city, on its south side ; 
and the small branch or canal that connects them, and 
which looks more like a great ditch than a river, adds 
Utile, if anything, to the attractions of the place. 
There is, to be sure, a smaU stream, which may be said 
to belong specially to Vienna, the Wian, from which 
Ihe city takes its name; but it is so small as not 
merely to be ineffective as a landscape feature, but to 
be absolutely undiscoverable amid the encroachments 
of art. 

As seen from the heights of Schonbrunn, or even 
from the upper windows of the Belvedere picture-gal- 
lery, the city, no doubt, has an imposing appearance, 
and produces an impressive effect, as well from the 

6 
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vast extent of space it occupies as from the feeling 
naturally arising in the mind of the spectator, that he 
is looking upon the crowded abode of nearly half a 
million of human beings. In its interior, however, 
and taken in detail, Vienna must be admitted by every 
one to be rich in all the material elements which, in a 
city, can excite those mental feelings which, reflected 
outwards, we term grandeur, picturesqueness, and 
beauty. 

The city of Vienna, strictly so called, lies in the 
centre of the thirty-four suburbs which constitute the 
great body of the place. It is of small extent, con- 
taining only about 60,000 inhabitants out of a total 
population of nearly 420,000. It is everywhere divided 
from the suburbs by a wall and ramparts, and on the 
north-east it is bounded by the branch of the Danube 
already mentioned, called the Donau canal. It com-> 
municates with the suburbs by means of twelve gates. 

Throughout the whole extent of Vienna proper, with 
some trifling exceptions, the houses may be all said to 
be fine ; they are almost all lofty — of four, five, or 
even six stories — a large proportion of them of good 
design, and many exhibiting rich architectural deco- 
ration. There are few small houses, and stiU fewer 
which, as in many other cities, indicate in their exterior 
the haunts of misery or even of poverty. On inquiring 
where the poor and the working classes live, we are 
told that they either occupy small apartments in the 
upper parts of the large houses in certain streets, or 
live in the suburbs, going and returning to their city 
labours every night and morning. 

In every street, almost, and in the numerous small 
squares and open courts scattered throughout the city, 
the generally fine character of the architecture is still 
further enhanced, by the frequent presence of buildings 
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of a still more imposing character^ private as well as 
public. As in Prag, in the old times, the princes and 
nobles of Austria are still distinguished by the extent 
and magnificence of their mansions in the capital. 

With very few exceptions, the streets of Vienna 
are remarkable for their narrowness, and for their 
winding character; features which, taken in connec- 
tion with the great height of the houses, add vastly 
to their picturesqueness, however it may detract from 
their convenience, or even, sometimes, from their 
beauty. This extreme narrowness of the streets is 
sufficiently shown by the circumstance, that while the 
utihty of side-pavements is obviously recognised in the 
pavement of every street, yet they do not, in fact, 
exist in any— or in an extremely small number. The 
whole width of the street is paved with the same kind 
of stones, but the two sides where the foot-pavement 
ought to be, are merely raised above the rest by an 
inch or two, leaving a small indentation by way of a 
gutter between. This formation is needed, to enable 
the wheels of all vehicles to come upon the trotioiVy 
when two of them meet. 

The streets are all beautifully paved with small 
square slabs, and are kept extremely clean. I was told 
that every portion of the city is swept twice every day 
— ^a statement which the uncommon frequency of 
sweepers seen at work in the streets, would seem to 
confirm. This cleanliness of the streets, coupled with 
the universal whiteness of the houses, maintained 
thiough the absence of coal smoke, and the frequent 
renewal of white- washing, gives a striking character of 
lightness and purity and cheerfulness to Vienna, in 
spite of its narrow streets. 

Vienna is weU supplied with open promenades, 
gardens, and parks, which must be of extreme value tO' 
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the vast population contained in it^ although almost all 
of them have the unredeemable vice of utter flatness. 
All round Vienna proper there is a more or less open 
space^ some 600 feet wide^ set apaft as a promenade. 
It is part of the old fortifications^ and still retains the 
name of Glacis, though happily now devoted entirely 
to peaceful purposes. It is in places well wooded, 
with numerous walks, and may be regarded as a kind 
of city park. It has been much improved of late 
years. 

The Prater, with the Augarten, situated beyond the 
north-eastern suburb, is a park of great size, well 
wooded, although the trees are small, and well laid 
out in walks and drives. Were it not for its flatness 
it would be a fine park. 

We are hardly aware what a boon is even the slight 
elevation of surface aflForded by our parks in London, 
but it only needs to pay a visit to the Prater of 
Vienna, and the Theirgarten of Berlin, for any one to 
be convinced how much we are favoured in our locality. 

All the houses in the city, and in each of the 
suburbs, are numbered in a continuous series through- 
out, without relation to streets; the numbers in the 
former, according to the guide-book, reaching as high 
as 1218 ; and varying in the latter from 11 to 1020. 
The total number of houses in the suburbs are said to 
be 7785. 

Early bed-going permitting early rising, and the 
beautiful weather encouraging and tempting out-of-door 
activity, I spent my morning in rambling about the 
streets without any guide — ^making myself acquainted 
with the general aspect of the place — ^with its streets, 
its architecture, its public buildings, its monuments, 
and all that constitutes the external characteristics of 
a city. 
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Between eight and nine I left the hotel (the 
Kaiserinn Elizabeth,, an excellent house) to commence 
my work of sight-seeing, accompanied by an active 
guide ; and I shall now give some account of the prin- 
cipal things seen, but not always in the order in which 
I saw them, and with scarcely any attempt to classify 
them. For an accurate account of the many things 
imperfectly noticed by me or merely named, or entirely 
overlooked, or voluntarily passed by — the reader knows 
well where to look and to find, in the pages of the 
Hand-book, the guiding star of all travellers. 

Vienna has many fine fountains and statuary monu- 
ments in its streets and squares, and more perhaps 
which can hardly be so characterised. In the Neue 
Markt there is a fine fountain with statues in composite 
lead, by Raphael Donner, of the date of 1786. In the 
centre of the basin there is a statue understood to be 
that of Prudence or Wisdom, and round the border 
four allegorical figures representing four of the chief 
Austrian rivers — the Danube, the Enns, the Traun and 
the March. There is a stiQ finer fountain, of recent 
erection, called the Maria-Theresa-Brunnen in the 
square or open place called the Freiung. The figures 
are all in bronze, from Schwanthaler's designs. The 
centre figure, on a pedestal, represents Austria crowned 
with a mural crown, and armed with lance and shield. 
Beside her are four large figures symbolical of the four 
great rivers of the present Austrian empire, the Danube, 
the Elbe, the Weichsel, and the Po ; as the figures by 
Donner, above mentioned, represent the four principal 
rivers of the old dukedom of Austria. In the 
Ho^latz there is another fine fountain, with statues by 
Donner ; and in the Franciskaner Platz one by Pro- 
fessor Fischer, with a fine statue of Moses striking the 
rock. In the court of the Rathhaus, there is another 
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foontain adorned with a group representing Perseus^ 
and Andromeda^ also by Donner. 

Nothing gives a greater charm to the streets of a 
town than noble fountains of this character. The 
presence of the cheerful water ever flowing for the use 
of man^ satisfies our reason as to the propriety of the 
whole^ the sculptured figures coming in as appropriate 
decorations^ in perfect harmony with the main subject. 
In the case of smgle statues and groups^ it is not always 
easy to find a sufficient reason for their presence or for 
their character. 

In the Josephsplatz^ there is a fine equestrian statue 
in bronze of the Emperor Joseph II, by Zauner, erected 
in 1806, by his nephew the Emperor Francis. It is 
thirty-three feet high. The Emperor is represented iu 
the costume of Imperial Rome, crowned with laurels^ 
holding the bridle in one hand and stretching out the 
other as in the act of blessing his people. On the 
pedestal of granite there are two bas-reliefs ; the one 
illustrative of the progress of commerce, the other, 
of Agriculture ; and the following fine inscription : 
'^ Josepho IL Aug. qui aaluti publiae vioAt non diu sed 
Mm." 

In the inner Burgplatz, or Franzensplatz, there is a 
still grander statue of Francis I, by Marchesi. It is 
forty-seven feet high. As in the preceding instance 
the Emperor is represented in the act of blessing his 
people. Around the pedestal are symbolical figures of 
Justice, Fortitude, Religion, and Peace. 

Besides these there are several other monuments, 
both new and old, in the open places of Vienna : such 
as the Virgin and Child, an ancient statue in stone near 
the Hof ; the statues of Joseph and the Virgin, in the 
so-caUed temple in the Hohe-markt, recently restored ; 
the Trinity-polumn in the Graben, erected as a thank- 
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offering for the staying of the plague^ Sec. Some of 
my earliest visits were of coarse paid to the churches^ 
but I took notes of only a few. 

The cathedral church of St. Stephen (Metropolitan- 
kirche — Stephanskirche) is one of the lai^est and finest 
Gothic structures in Germany. It was founded in the 
twelfth century (1144), but the greater part of the 
original fabric having been destroyed by fire, the present, 
taken in mass, dates only from the year 1359. It was 
built by Wenda, at the instance of Rudolf IV. The 
only portions of the older fabric now remaining are 
those at the west end, comprising the Giant's Portal 
(Riesenthor) and parts adjacent, and the two smaller 
towers called the Heathen-Towers (Heiden-Thiirme). 

According to the plan of the restored church, it was 
to have had two grand towers at its east end, but only 
one of these has been completed. The completed tower 
was founded with the rest of the church in 1359, and 
after being advanced under several architects was 
finally completed by Hans fiuchsbaum in the year 1433. 
The second tower was founded by the same archi- 
tect in 1450 (the mortar, on the occasion, according to 
tradition, being mixed with wine), but was never 
carried beyond its present height : this it attained in 
the year 1579. 

A romantic cause is assigned for this failure, in one 
of those legends which are found so frequently in con- 
nection with the early history of ancient buildings of 
importance. This legend tells us that the architect of 
the south tower, then in progress, Anton Pilgram, of 
Brunn, had a fair daughter, who won the heart of his 
journeyman and former apprentice, Hans Buchsbaum, 
and that when Hans preferred his suit, the father 
rejected it with scorn, stating, however, at the same 
time (ironically) that he would give his daughter to the 
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man who should build and complete the second tower 
in as workmanlike a manner^ and as soon^ as he himself 
should complete the first. The journeyman chose to 
take the saying in earnest, and devoted himself night 
and day to study how he might best shame his master 
by accomplishing the work. Accordingly he set about 
his task and soon advanced with it so far, and with 
such admirable results, as to awaken a jealousy and a 
hate in Pilgram so deadly that nothing short of his 
pupil^s death could appease. To accomplish this end he 
secretly ascended the new tower by night, and placed 
a trap on the scaffolding into which he knew his rival 
must fall, as he was always the first at his work. The 
evil plan succeeded; Buchsbaum treading on the 
treacherous plank, fell to the bottom and was dashed 
to pieces. From this time forth a curse clove to the 
second tower, so that no one succeeded in completing 
it, though many other masters attempted to do so. 
The legend winds up satisfactorily and, with poetical 
justice, as it assumes us that the wicked master died 
of an accusing conscience and a broken heart soon 
after the death of his victim. 

As it now stands, the south tower of the cathedral 
is one of the most splendid pieces of Gothic architecture 
that exists ; at once grand and graceful, and presenting 
an endless variety of richness of workmanship and 
beauty of design. It is built of solid sandstone, but con- 
sists, for the most part, of open work, which gives it a 
remarkable lightness and elegance. It is 433 feet high. 

The northern, or incomplete tower, is 205 feet high, 
being three feet higher than the two small towers at 
the other end. 

Many parts of the exterior walls of the building, 
and the entrance doors, five in number, are richly 
adorned with sculptures in relief; and in one place we 
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see in rich niches the statues of the founder^ Rudolf^ 
and his qiieen^ Eatharina ; and in another the famous 
stone pulpit of St. John Capistran^ who preached from 
it a crusade against the Turks^ in the year 1451. 

The interior of the church is less impressive than its 
great size^ its splendid architecture^ and its numerous 
and fine monuments seem to warrant, owing to its 
being so imperfectly lighted, and its presenting through- 
out an appearance of gloom and imtidiness, from the 
very dark colour of its walls and roofs. Surely it 
would be practicable not only to throw more light into 
its interior, but to cleanse, and scour, and polish, and 
so brighten it up, without at all interfering with its 
architectural character. At present, in its blackness 
and gloom, it recalls to the memory the unsavoury 
image of the synagogue of Prag, and suggests the idea 
that Christians as well as Jews may permit their vene- 
ration for antiquity to be carried beyond the bounds of 
reason and conmion sense. 

It is not a large cathedral, being only 888 feet in 
length, 222 feet in its greatest breadth, and 86 feet 
high in the nave. Besides its fine architecture, the 
interior of the cathedral has much to attract attention, 
in the form of monuments and other antiquarian relics. 
The ancient stone pulpit, a beautiful work of art, of a 
very elaborate and elegant design, and richly adorned 
with sculpture, is twenty-seven feet high. Among other 
busts that it contains, is that of Buchsbaum, the archi- 
tect. Not far from the pulpit there is also another 
bust of Buchsbaum, still finer, and of a very striking 
character. The stalls in the choir are of the same age, 
and in the same decorated style. Among the nume- 
rous ancient monuments, those of a certain Rathsherr 
Hatstocher, who died in 1528; of G. Siegenfdder, who 
died in 1517; and, above all, that of the Emperor 
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Frederick III, will attract and deserve the visitor's 
notice. The emperor's monument is a most splendid 
work, having, it is said, cost the artist, Niklas Lerch, 
of Strasbnrg, no less than twenty years' labour. It 
was finished in the year 1513. It consists of a sarco- 
phagus, richly sculptured, resting on a pedestal, and 
surrolmded by a marble balustrade. The emperor is 
represented lying on the sarcophagus, in full imperial 
costume, with his sceptre in his hand, bearing a scroll, 
and the letters A. E. I. O. U.,^ his well-known Insigne 
proprium. There is also a monument of Prince Eugene, 
deserving notice, among the many, ancient and modem, 
scattered throughout the aisles and chapels. 

The church of the Augustines (Hof-Pfarrkirche der 
Augustiner), in the Josephsplatze, though the court 
church, and though founded so far back as the year 
1330, has nothing fine or interesting to show, except 
the celebrated monument to the memory of the 
Archduchess Maria Christina, by Canova, erected in 
1806, by her surviving husband, Albert Duke of 
Sachsen-Teschen. This, I think,, is, on the whole, one 
of the finest works of art I have ever seen, and certainly 
the most impressive of memorial monuments. Original 
in design, it is at once grand, beautiful, and romantic. 

1 1t is curious that although this device or motto was ordinarily used hy 
the emperor during his life, there should still exist douhts as to its real 
meaning. It is agreed, on all hands, that the five vowels represent the 
initial letters of five words, but what the precise words are, is far from 
being generaUy agreed on. I have met with the six following interpre- 
tations : 

1. Austria Erit In Orbe Ultima. 

2. Austria Ejus Juste Omnia Vincet. 

3. Austriee Est Imperare Orbi Universo. 

4. Amor Electis Injustis Ordinat Ultor. 

5. AUer Ehren 1st Oestreich Voll. 

6. AUes Erdreich 1st Oeatreich Unterthan. 
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Though allegorical^ it has none of the usual coldness 
of an allegory, but all the pathos which such a subject 
requires. A fall description of this monument wiU be 
fomid in the Handbook, extracted from Russell's 
Tour in Germany, the accuracy of whicb will be ad- 
mitted by aU who have seen the original. The main 
idea of the allegory is to represent the virtues of the 
deceased, and the sorrows of the survivors ; and surely 
the feelings of all who have looked on that melancholy 
procession towards the open tomb, wherein the urn, 
borne by Virtue, is about to be deposited, wiU testify 
how admirably this idea has been carried into effect. 
The sole inscription on the monument are the touchrug 
words : Uxoki optima Albsbtus. 

One of the most decorated churches in Vienna, 
though the whole of it is not in the best taste, is the 
Karlskirche, or Caroluskirche (St. Carlo Borromeo), 
in the Wieden suburb. Its exterior is rendered re- 
markable by its two round, flat-topped, lofty towers, 
more like pillars than towers, with their spiral entabla- 
tures, containing, in relief, the doiogs of its patron. 
The interior is quite in the Roman style, and is very 
fine. It consists essentially of a lofty dome in the 
centre, with shallow chapels all round ; the dome being 
richly painted in fresco, and the chapels decorated 
with large and fine oil paintings. It was built in 
1736. 

Another church, highly decorated witb excellent 
frescoes, by Kuppelwieser and Fiirich, but in no other 
respect very conspicuous, is St. Johannskirche, in one 
of the main streets leading to tbe Prater. It was only 
completed ten years since. 

The Capuchin church (Die Kapuzinerkirche), is not 
at all worth seeing, for itself, but well deserving the 
notice of visitors, from the very extraordinary sepulchre 
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of the imperial family contained in its vaults. These 
vaults are of considerable extent, rude as they vi^ere 
first built, and so dark as to require to be shown by 
candle-light. Most of the members of the imperial 
family, siQce the time of the Emperor Matthias^ are 
here interred, or, more properly speaking, have their 
remains preserved in metal coffins strewed all about 
the floors. I counted more than sixty. Most of the 
coffins are quite plain, and composed of lead, copper, 
or tin, but some are of solid silver. They all bear 
the name of the person whose remains they contain. 
Maria Theresa's coffin forms part of a splendid 
monument for herself and her husband, erected by 
herself, it is said, forty years before her death. It 
is weU known that after her husband's death she 
descended alone into the vaults every week to 
pray, for the period of thirteen years, letting her- 
self down and raising herself up by a piece of me- 
chanism worked by herself. On the occurrence of 
her last visit, finding herself unable to work the 
machine, she exclaimed, weeping, ^' The vault will not 
part with me any longer P' and within three months 
she returned to it in her coffin. The cofl&n of 
Napoleon's son, the Duke of Reichstadt, is among the 
rest, and bears the inscription, ^' Napoleonis Imperatoris 
Galliae Filius," &c. 

Although there is nothing disgusting in this open 
sepulchre, the feelings with which it is visited are of a 
mixed kind, and not altogether very satisfactory. It 
is very curious, certainly, and, in my mind, well worth 
seeing ; but as to whether it ought to be shown, or 
ought to be seen, I think very reasonable doubts may 
exist. 

The Imperial Palace, known in Vienna by the name 
of the Hofl3urg, or simply the Burg, is a huge pile of 
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ordinary-looking buildings^ surrounding several courts, 
all open to the public. It has no architectural pre- 
tensions extemallj, and being told that it had little to 
show internally, I did not make any attempt to visit 
its interior. The Riding School (Reitschule), adjoining 
the palace, is a very fine building externally, and its 
interior constitutes a truly magnificent saloon, of im- 
mense size. In 1848 it was, I believe, the meeting- 
place of a temporary parliament ; and certainly it seems 
worthy of higher occupants than horses. 

The Museum and Library, also adjoining, if not, 
indeed, constituting a part of the palace, are very fine 
institutions. The collections in natural history are 
extensive and well arranged, and in excellent order. 
The fitting-up is, in many places, common ; but this, 
though lessening the charm, detracts nothing from the 
value of the collection. A more serious defect is the 
want of sufi&dent light in some of the apartments. 

The cabinet of Antiquities and Medals is of less 
extent than I expected, but it well deserves a visit : 
it contains not a few carious and many valuable 
articles. 

The Imperial Library, in the same locality, is a most 
magnificient room, more, indeed, like a church than an 
ordinary library. It is 240 feet in length and fifty- 
four feet broad, and of a proportional height. It was 
erected in 1726, and contains a fine marble statue of 
its founder Charles VI, suirounded by twelve others of 
the emperors of the line of Hapsburg. It is said to 
contain 350,000 volumes of books, and no less than 
20,000 MSS. Some of the most curious of these are 
shown to visitors under glass. I was most interested 
by an original copy of the Gierusalemme, in Tasso's 
own hand- writing, fiill of erasures and emendations. 

Although I did not visit the palace of the emperor. 
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I visited that of one of Kis subjects^ the Prince Liech- 
tenstein^ which is said to excel in elegance that of 
his master. It is situated in one of the small streets of 
the city, and has nothing very imposing in its exterior. 
Within, however, it presents every mode and form of 
decorative beauty and elegance which can well be shown 
in a house. Indeed, I consider it as, on the whole, 
the most beautiful interior I have anywhere seen. 
The front part of it is a new building added to the 
original palace by the present prince, within these 
twenty years. 

There are about twelve rooms shown to visitors, 
which are almost all painted in the most brilliant 
white, profiisely relieved with gold ; the ceilings being 
decorated in the same manner, but with the decorative 
tracings in high relief. The floors are formed of 
inlaid wood of various colours, each room presenting a 
different pattern, but all in exquisite taste and of 
admirable execution. 

The walls of the dining-room, which is of great size, 
are entirely composed of polished marble and polished 
granite, which have a severe but noble effect. 

The grand ball-room is still larger, and more gor- 
geously decorated. It is of immense height. There 
is in its centre, depending from the room, an enormous 
candelabrum of bright bronze, capable of holding 660 
candles ; and each of the four walls, high up, is furnished 
with a row of fifty lamps, making in all no less than 
860 separate sources of light. The staircase leading ta 
this floor from the entrance hall, walls and steps, is 
entirely of polished marble. 

In the Yolksgarten, outside the Burg gate, there is 
a small but exquisitely beautiftd building, in marble, 
called the temple of Theseua, and said to be a miniature 
copy of that of the same name at Athens. It is of the 
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most elegant proportions^ and^ thongh small^ is of 
sufficient size to raise it completely from the character 
of a model to that of a substantive structure. Indeed 
it was built for a special use, namely, to contain the 
classical work of Canova, Theseus killing the Centaur ; 
an admirable piece of art, and worthy of being com- 
pared with that other sublime work of the same artist, 
already noticed, the monument of Christina Maria in 
the Franciscan church. 

There was an excellent table d^h6te at the Kaiserinu 
every day at five. The attendance, however, was small, 
and chiefly of foreigners. On one of the days I dined 
there only fourteen persons were present, and they 
were all English. In the evening I went to both the 
opera and the theatre, just as I went to other Sights, 
that is, more to see the houses and the company, 
and the character of the performance, than for mere 
amusement. In the opera-theatre I saw a part of 
Hotow^s comic opera of Martha, or Richmond Market, 
the characters being English and the scene laid at 
Kichmond; in the Burg theatre I saw a part of 
Schiller's Bride of Messina. Both houses are of 
moderate size, and handsomely fitted up. In the opera 
there were two or three good singers, one especially, 
Praulein Liebhardt; but the opera itself was very 
stupid. The principal performers in the Braut von 
Messina declaimed admirably SchiUer^s beautiful 
verses, and everything was well and gracefully and 
most earnestly done; but much too formally, and 
cahnly, and solemnly, for English taste. The audience 
showed intense interest in the play, and evidently 
enjoyed the beauty of the poetry so gracefully de- 
claimed, as much as the action and passion (both 
feeble) of the scene itself. The piece was carefully got 
up, and all the performers seemed perfect in their parts. 
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The gentleman who represented Don Csesar (Herr 
Koberwein) seemed to me to possess more of the dignity 
and ease of a gentleman than is often seen on the 
stage. Elegantly dressed in black, with fine features, 
a palled conntenance, and with a most self-possessed and 
noble air, he at once struck me as being, in externals 
at least, the very embodiment of the ideal we form of 
our Hamlet. 

The Armoury or Arsenal (Das Biirgerliche Zeughaus) 
contains an immense collection of arms old and new ; 
and among the former relics and warlike trophies of 
•various kinds. Everything is finely arranged; but 
the rooms are without ornament, and are, indeed, of an 
extremely common character. I visited the place as 
one of the usual Sights, but I must admit that collec- 
tions of this kind are never very interesting to me. 

The Ambras Museum, in the Belvedere suburb, has 
a similar, but much superior collection of ancient 
armour, and it has, besides, many other things to 
interest those who, like myself, have no warlike tastes. 
The collection is named from the castle of Ambras, 
near Innsbruck, where it was originally formed, and 
whence it was only removed to its present locality, in 
1806, in the hope of so escaping the antiquarian 
predilections of Napoleon. Besides the armour, it 
contains a great variety of other antiquities and curi- 
osities, both natural and artificial; a coDection of 
ancient portraits, manuscripts, stufied animals, minerals, 
wood-carvings, jewelry, musical instruments, Roman 
and Egyptian antiquities, dresses of savages, &c. &c. 

Among the most interesting specimens, will be 
reckoned, Benvenuto Cellini's famous gold salt-cellar 
made for Francis I of France ; the wood-carvings of 
Collin ; and the MSS. of the poem of the Minnesinger 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, and of the Heldenbuch. 
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But the great Sights of Vienna, as of most of the 
other hu^e cities in Germany, are its picture-galleries, 
which are of first-rate excellence. Besides the great 
National GaUoy in the Belvedere Palace, there are 
several private collections of great value ; as those of 
the Princes Liechtenstein and Esterhazy ; of the Counts 
Czemin, Schonbom, Harrach, Lambei^, &c. I had 
only tune to visit the three first named. 

The Belvedere Palace is in itself highly deserving of 
notice, as one of the finest buildings in Vienna, and 
having the almost unique advantage of a site raised 
considerably above the general level of the district. 
Even firom its garden terraces, the town is partially seen 
stretched out below it, while, from its upper windows, a 
complete and full view of it is obtained. It was built, 
in the end of the seventeenth century, for the famous 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, after the plan of a celebrated 
architect of that day, Lucas von Hildebrand. It is a 
fine specimen of the Italian style and is altogether a 
splendid structure. It has two fine fronts, one looking 
to the north towards the city ; the other looking south- 
ward. It is only three stories high, but its fine site, the 
loftiness of its individual floors, and the row of colossal 
statues which surmount its balustrades, give it a com- 
manding character. The grounds about it are elegantly 
laid out, in the artificial style of the day when it was 
built, with terraces and ponds, and stairs, and are kept 
in good order. 

The entaince hall is extremely lofty, including two 
stories, and is of great size. Its floor and a portion of 
its walls are of marble, and it exhibits almost a super- 
fluity of ornament in stucco-work and gilding and 
painting. On either side of the hall, in both the upper 
stories, there is a double range of apartments aU open- 
ing into one another, one set lighted by the windows 

7 
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in the northern and the other by those in the southern 
front. In the basement floor there are ten chambers ; 
in the first floor fourteen; and in the upper floor 
eight j all, with the exception of half those in the 
basement, completely filled with pictures. 

The total number of pictures in tlfe gallery, accoi^d- 
ing to the catalogue of the present year, is 1703, 
distributed as foUows : belonging to the Italian school 
516 ; to the Netherland school 584 j to the old German 
and Netherland school 402; modem pictures 201. 
Besides this wider classification, there is a subdivision 
of the more general schools into particular schools ; as 
of the Italian into the Venetian school, the Roman 
school, the Florentine school, the Bolognese school, 
the Ferrarese, Genoese, and Lombardian schools, the 
Neapolitan school. The other schools are subdivided 
in the same manner ; and as the subdivisions are all 
separately arranged on the walls, and separately noted in 
the catalogue, great fsicility is affol*ded the visitor in 
prosecuting the historical study of the art. 

From what has been already stated respecting the 
plan of the house, it wiQ be seen that this collection, 
like that at Dresden, is lighted from the side and not 
the roof. Like the rooms in the Dresden gallery, 
however, — and I may add, like those in the Mimich 
gallery, also, lighted from the side, — ^the wall directly 
facing the windows is considerably logger in proportion 
to the other two, than is the case in the Berlin gallery ; 
and, consequently, a larger proportion of the pictures 
are in a less good Ught. 

This gallery contains a considerably larger number 
of pictures than either the new gallery at Dresden, or 
the gallery of Berlin ; the latter, the larger of the two, 
having only 1252 subjects to place against the 1703 in 
the Belvedere. 
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I do not pretend to oflfer an accurate estimate of 
the respective merits of the pictures in these three 
galleries^ as, indeed, I feel myself incompetent to do so ; 
but I suppose there will be a pretty general assent in 
giving the first place to the Dresden, and the second to 
the Vienna galfery. Ih some respects, I think, the 
latter excels even the Dresden collection, more par- 
ticularly in the greater number and in the greater 
variety of good pictures by good masters; although 
the former contains a certain number of masterpieces 
not to be matched by this, or, I believe, any other 
gallery. 

The Vienna gallery certainly excels the Berlin gal- 
lery, in possessing so many more works by the best 
masters, both of the Italian and Dutch schools. This 
will be seen by the following comparative statements, 
taken from the catalogues of the two galleries : 



Italian, 






Number of 
Vienna. 


copies ia 
Berlin. 


Paul Veronese ... 23 


12 


Annibal Caracci 






9 


4 


Carlo Dolce . 






4 


1 


Tintoretto 






15 


1 


Titian 






35 


12 


Salvator Rosa 






7 


1 


Palma 






11 


3 


Guido 






12 


4 



The only great master of the Italian school in which 
Berlin is richer than Vienna is Raphael, there being 
eight copies in the former gallery, and, I think, only 
three in the latter. 

There is a still greater superiority of Vienna over 
Berlin, in some of the great masters of the Dutch or 



Nomber of 
Vieima. 


copies in 
Berlin. 


27 


6 


26 


8 


52 


10 
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Netherlands school^ as the following brief notice will 
show: 



Teniers 
Vandyk 
Rubens 



On the other hand^ Berlin excels coiisiderably in 
the works of some of the oldest German and Dutch 
school ; possessing no less than fourteen Van Eyes, while 
Vienna has only two. Both are rich in the works of 
Lucas Kianach; Berlin having sixteen, while Vienna 
has fifteen. The latter is comparatively stiU richer in 
Albert Diirers, having six copies, while Berlin has 
none. The pictures in the modem gallery are chiefly, 
but not exclusively, by Austrian subjects, the largest 
part by natives of Vienna. They date principally 
during the present century and the last quarter of the 
preceding. Many of them are good. On the whole, 
I was extremely gratified by my visit to" the Bel- 
vedere, and only regretted that I could not bestow 
on it a space of time more commensurate with its 
merits. 

The picture-gallery of Prince Liechtenstein occupies 
twenty-four of the rooms of his summer palace in the 
Bossau suburb. It contains upwards of 1400 pictures ; 
that is, about 200 more than the Berlin and 300 less 
than the Imperial Vienna gallery. The collection is of 
great excellence, containing many admirable pieces 
of the most eminent masters in all the schools. It 
has many inferior pictures, but the majority are good. 
It is the best private gaUery I have yet seen. A great 
drawback to the gratification of visitors is the want of 
a catalogue. 
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The palace itself is a very handsome biuldmg, and 
behind it there is a very extensive and weU-kept 
garden, open to the public. 

The Esterhazy picture-gallery is also placed in the 
summer palace of the Prince, in the Mariahilf suburb. 
This is a much inferior building to the palace of 
Prince Liechtenstein, but it is much bettejr situated, 
being on a slight hill, though in the midst of houses. 
The gallery is considerably less in extent than the 
Liechtenstein, containing only about 800 pictures; 
but a large proportion of these are of the best schools 
of Italy, the Netherlands, and Spain. It is particu- 
larly rich in works of the school last named. It has 
the great advantage over the Liechtenstein collection^ 
in having a printed catalogue. 

Schonbrunn, the summer residence of the Emperor, 
Ues about three English miles to the south-west of 
Vienna. The palace is a huge mass of building, of 
heavy, and even clumsy architecture in its main front, 
but much more elegant in its back or garden front. 
It was originally built as a hunting-seat, in 1696, but 
was extended to its present palatial mass by Maria 
Theresa, about the year 1750. It contains many fine 
rooms, but none very splendid. Almost all the deco- 
rations are, like those in Prince Liechtenstein's palace, 
white and gold ; but it is very inferior to the prince's 
house in elegance and taste. The only pictures worth 
notice are six or eight very lai^ and very fine land- 
scapes by Rembrandt. There are also some portraits of 
the royal family. The rooms where Napoleon lived 
when occupying the palace, and where his son, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, died, are careftdly pointed out by 
the person who shows the palace. 

The extensive park and gardens behind the house 
are very fine, having the all-redeeming virtue, at Vienna, 
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of variety of surface, and even of an almost hilly- 
elevation towards their outer border. The green slopes, 
laid out in the artificial garden style, with numerous 
statues and terraces, terminate, on either side, in a 
small wooded height, and in the centre, between and 
above these, there are, first, two magnificent fountains, 
surmounted by colossal mythological groups, and then, 
stiU further on, on the highest ridge of ground, an 
elegant building in the form of a temple, surmounted 
by a noble terrace, called the Gloriette. From this 
there is a fine view of Vienna, and, indeed, of all the 
country round. 

In the lower part of the park there is a botanic 
garden, and also a menagerie, but the latter is only a 
shade better than that of Berlin. The animals are 
extremely few, and they look sad and sickly. 

One class of Sights which a traveller can see without 
any trouble, and which, indeed, he cannot avoid seeing, 
are the physical or external qualities of the people 
through whose countries he passes. When these 
qualities become sufficiently marked to ^characterise 
a large proportion of the community in any one 
country or district, so as to distinguish them from 
a like proportion of the inhabitants in another 
country or district, they may then be safely noted 
among the other interesting facts observed. It was on 
such groimds that I could not help forming some 
opinion of the relative comeliness of feature, or good 
looks, of the people seen in my journey. And the 
general impression left on my mind was tbis — that the 
inhabitants (perhaps I should rather say the women, 
as one naturally thinks more of good looks in them 
than in the other sex) of the more northern parts of 
Germany — say in Westphalia, Prussia, and Saxony — 
are decidedly less good-looking than those farther 
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soutli — say in Bohemia and Austria. Previously to 
entering Bohemia^ I had been struck with the marked 
absence of good looks among the women; indeed^ I 
might say^ with the presence of positive plainness^ as 
their prevailing quality. At Prag, however, I saw a 
manifest improvement in this respect — many of the 
women se^i in the streets and shops, and in public 
places, being very good-looking, and some posi- 
tively handsome. Th^ same general style of features 
seemed to mark the passengers in the train and among 
the small numbers seen at the railway stations in the 
journey to Vienna, and became still more marked in 
Vienna itself, where the greater number of instances 
for observation, could better justify the fixing of an 
average. 

No one, I think, who has travelled in the different 
countries of Europe, but must have noticed the fact of 
the difference of features generally, and the greater or 
less prevalence of comeliness among the women, even 
in nations immediately contiguous. What is the cause 
of this difference ? Is it owing to locality, or climate, 
or race, or habits ? Or, rather, is it not owing to aU 
these? 

The fiM5t of the existence of indigenous features, 
more or less consonant with our ideas of beauty, among 
different nations of the same general family, seemed to 
be yet further illustrated in Vienna by the presence 
there of a certain number of foreigners, and more 
especiaJly of the observer's own coimtrywomen. It 
would, no doubt, be unreasonable to accept such a 
limited sample as a &ir representation of a whole 
people, but still an observer could hardly help feeling, 
in the comparative survey forced upon him, that there 
was, or might be, in other lands, new influences, or 
new modifications of the old, which might lead to 
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higher results in this cat^ory of cases^ than this land 
of Austria can show. Will a greater intermixture of racjes 
come in as an available element in such an inquiry? 

While on the subject of women and good looks^ I 
may as well notice the fact^ that that particular mode 
of dressing the hair commonly imderstood to be taken 
from and named after the Empress of the French, 
namely, the forcible retraction of the hair upwards, 
from the whole forehead and temples, with a painful- 
looking tension, as if it were intended to prevent the 
eyes from shutting, was seen to prevail universally 
among the women of Vienna; and surely was far 
from enhancing the good looks for which I have given 
them credit. This mode of dressing the hair may 
possibly give an additional charm to a very small class 
of peculiar faces, but, generally speaking, it is very 
unbecoming, and not seldom highly disfiguring. It 
is so obviously and so desperately artificial, that it 
destroys utterly the illusion of nature having prompted 
or had any share in bringing about the eflfect — an 
illusion essential to the production of a successful result 
in all such cases. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THB DANUBE HUNGARY FBSTH BUDA. 

August 18/A. — Bound for Festh and Buda^ I went 
early on board a small steamer on the Donau canal^ 
whose business it is to convey passengers from Vienna 
to the outer or main Danube. The small craft left its 
station (Kaisermiihlen im Prater) at six^ and in about 
half-an-honr we were put on board the steamer which 
was to convey us to Pesth, and which we found waiting 
our arrival near an island in the mid river. 

The steamer was of large size^ with good accommo- 
dation between decks^ and neatly fitted up. It started 
with a good many passengers^ and took in many more 
at the principal stations at which we touched^ giving 
up others in return. The fare to Pesth was 7 florins 
30 kreutzers. 

The distance from Vienna to Pesth, by water, is 
about 180 English miles; and the whole tract, with 
one or two small exceptions, is barren in regard to 
the scenery on its banks; the course of the river 
throughout (with the exceptions named) running 
tluough a flat and bare country. Here and there, 
however, the immediate banks of the river are some- 
what elevated and woody; and this circumstance, 
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together with the frequent appearance of villages at 
the water^s edge, with their white-walled cottages and 
elegant little churches with fantastic spires, would pre- 
vent the voyage from being uninteresting ; if, indeed, 
the sweeping rapidly along so majestic a stream, in a 
fine summer's day, could fail to be in itself delightful. 

We reached Presburg at a quarter before nine, aad 
remained a quarter of an hour, taking in and dis- 
charging goods and passengers. The view of this town 
from the river is very fine, built, as it is, on the slope 
of a steep hiU, and its summit crowned by the palace 
or castle, an immense square building, with a lofty 
tower at each of its four angles. The people that 
came on board at Presbm^, and other stations, were 
chiefly of the middle class; and I could, not help 
remarking the singular addiction to the use of warm 
clothing that seemed to prevail among the men. 
Although nothing could exceed the fineness of the 
weather, these people clothed themselves as if it 
were winter. Besides their ordinary dress, which 
was thick and warm, most of them had large coarse 
great coats, either completely put on, or hung over 
their shoulders by means of the upper buttons. Was 
the additional clothing adopted merely as a travelling 
security against cold ? 

The river from Vienna to Presburg, runs between 
many low wooded islands, and through a country per- 
fectly flat, except in the vicinity of the town of 
Haimburg, where the country and banks, for a short 
space, become bolder. Erom Presbm^ until we reached 
near to Gran, the country continues generally level, 
though not quite so flat as higher up, and with the 
occasional prospect of low hills in the distance. Aroond 
Komom the surface is quite flat, and this strong place, 
as seen from the river, gives not only no indication of 
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its strength, but does not even present anything of 
that grim, artificial pictnresqueness, which usually 
attaches to great fortresses. 

It was while we were opposite Komom that the 
passengers were summoned to dinner — a table d^h6te 
of some six or eight courses, well dressed and ample in 
amount. Between fifty and sixty passengers sat down 
to dinner. 

A short way above Gran the shores become more 
elevated, and hills begin to show themselves near at 
liand. At Gran itself, the country for the first time 
becomes positively hilly, if not mountainous, and the 
river scenery, in consequence, altogether changes its 
character, being no longer tame and uninteresting, but 
charmingly bold and picturesque. The view of Gran 
itself is extremely fine, the town seeming, when first 
seen at a great distance, to be in the very centre of 
the river, with the lofty dome of its new and beautiftd 
cathedral towering over all from its fortress-like site, 
and the whole overhung by a circle of lofty hills. It 
looks like the sentinel and guardian of that more 
picturesque and romantic region which lies imme- 
diately behind it. 

This region extends some ten or fifteen miles, and, 
for beauty and grandeur is only inferior to the Upper 
Danube between Passau and Linz, or the Elbe between 
Pima and Hermskretchen. It is exactly of the same 
general character as those magnificent and beautiful 
scenes, but is somewhat less pixituresque and striking, 
because somewhat less bold and less varied. The ma- 
jestic river is here contracted into a narrower channel, 
with a more rapid current and a more winding tract, 
while the well- wooded and round-topped mountains on 
cither side closely botmd it in aU its windings, seeming 
in every turn to cross its path, as if to obstruct all 
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further advance. Fine as this portion of the river is, 
a critical eye^ in comparing it with the Upper Danube 
or the Elbe, will find some inferiority in the general 
tone of its beauty; its hiUs are less picturesque, or 
of more common outlines, the vegetation less rich, 
and the whole body of scenery less varied. 

Beyond the splendid ruins of Wissegrad, and before 
reaching the town of Vacz or Waitzen, the hills all 
withdraw, or disappear, and the river, changing its 
course from east to south, presents no further scenery 
of interest until it reaches the heights of Buda, or Ofen, 
as it is called by the Grermans. 

PESTH AND BUDA. 

We arrived at Pesih and Buda about five, in good 
time to give the remaining hours of a fine summer's 
evening to the first general inspection of these inte- 
resting towns. I took up my abode at the Hotel 
de TEurope, on the quay lining the Pesth bank of the 
river. I afterwards learnt that I should probably have 
had better, or rather more comfortable quarters, at 
the Konigin von England, near it. But occupying, as 
I did, an excellent room close by the river^s edge, and 
right in front of the suspension-bridge and the heights 
of Buda, it would be fastidious to complain of minor 
inconveniences of a household kind. 

August 19th. — The course of the Danube from 
Vienna to Presburg is nearly east; from Presbui^ to 
Raab it is south-east ; from Baab to Oran it is again 
east, with a slight inclination to the north ; a short 
distance beyond Gran, between Wissegrad and Waitzen, 
it makes a sudden bend at right angles to its previous 
oourse, and thence continues to run directly south, till 
it reaches the Drave, the southern limit of Hungary, 
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a distance of at least 160 miles as the crow flies. About 
twenty-five miles after taking its southern course, it 
reaches and separates the twin cities of Pesth and Buda^ 
the former situated on the eastern or left bank, the 
ktter on the western or right bank of the river. 

These two cities have precisely the same general 
character in relation to the Danube that the two halves 
of Dresden have to the Elbe ; the two halves of Prag to 
the Moldau ; the two halves of Wiirtzbui^ to the Mayn. 
In all these instances, a noble river separates two towns, 
or rather two portions of towns, of very imequal size, 
and, at the same time, imites them by the bridge or 
bridges thrown across it. In the case of Pesth ai^id 
Buda alone, there are two distinct cities on the opposite 
banks distinguished by diBTerent names ; Pesth, with a 
population of 76,000, representing the larger, — Buda, 
with a population of 35,000, representing the smaller 
division. There is a fttrther resemblance between two 
of the three cities named above, and the twin cities of 
Pesth and Buda, namely, that in both Prag and Wiirtz- 
burg, the larger portion of the town, like Pesth, lies 
on a flat, while the smaller portion, like Biida, lies on 
a hill, a circumstance which, in all the cases, creates a 
happy diversity of views, and adds wonderfully to the 
beauty and picturesqueness of the respective localities. 

There are three views of the two Hungarian cities, 
which are all extremely fine ; — Ist, that of Buda, from 
Pesth ; 2d, that of Pesth, from the heights of Buda ; 
3d, that of both cities, and the dividing river and the 
surrounding country, from the Blocksberg. 

The first of these views, that of Buda from Pesth, is 
80 like that of the Hraschin of Prag from the opposite 
nde of the Moldau, that the description of the one 
may almost serve for the other. Of the two, however, 
that from Pesth is the finest, at least, in respect of the 
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natural landscape^ more especially when taken from a 
sufficient elevation^ that is^ from some of the towers in 
the town, so as to command the river to some dis- 
tance both up and down. 

The right bank of the Danube, immediately fronting 
Pesth, and on which the principal part of Buda is 
built, is formed by an isolated narrow ridge of hill, 
about 200 feet high, which, on its eastern side, slopes 
gently down to the river, and terminates southwards 
in an abrupt promontory-like point, overhanging a 
deep valley, which separates it from the Blocksbei^, 
and which, running round, bounds it also on the 
western side. It is upon this end of the ridge that 
the fortress of Buda has been constructed, and it is on 
it and the adjoining height that the imperial palace, 
barracks, and other public buildings are erected. These 
buildings are of great size, and of a particularly massive 
character, and, occupying as they do the very crest of 
the hill, form striking objects from whatever quarter 
they are seen. The remainder of the ridge stretching 
northwards is also completely covered with buildings, 
from amid which the ancient cathedral shoots up its lofty 
square tower with most picturesque effect. The slopes 
of the hill, towards the river, are partly covered with 
houses scattered over them irregularly, and rising up 
one above the other, and partly laid out in gardens 
and ornamental grounds more or less wooded. The 
slope immediately beneath the palace has scarcely any 
houses on it, while more to the right hand, or north- 
wards, it is almost entirely covered by houses. 

It will be easily understood, from this imperfect 
sketch, how the view of Buda from Pesth, with the 
Blocksberg on the left, the range of more distant moun- 
tains on the right, and the noble river between, must 
be one of no ordinary beauty. 
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The second view, from the summit of the Buda ridge, 
or, still better, from the upper windows of the palace, 
over the river and the wide extent of the city of Pesth, 
is also fine, though of a very different kind. 

The third view, from the summit of the Blocksberg, 
is, however, by far the finest of all, and may rank with 
many of the best river and city views in Germany — 
as with Prag, with Saltzbuxg, with Wiirtzburg, with 
Linz, and almost with Passau. 

The Blocksberg is the culminating point of a range 
of low hills, which bound Buda at some distance on 
the south-west, • and then coming nearer, terminate 
abruptly in a lofty and precipitous cliff overhanging 
the Danube. It is from the summit of this lofty cliff, 
long the site of an observatory, but now covered by a 
magnificent fortress, that the splendid view mentioned 
is obtained. 

The way to the Blocksberg lies through that portion 
of Buda called the Baitzenstadt, which is, indeed, 
built on the lower slopes of the hill. Above this the 
road leading to it is lined by a succession of " stations^' 
with their usual ftimiture of images and pictures, 
which were, no doubt, erected when there was a 
church on its summit to attract pilgrims. 

In walking up this path, on the Sunday afternoon, 
among other companions I had a young Benedictine 
monk and his brother, the former recently from Italy 
on his way to Cracow, and only stopping here for 
a few days to see his relations. In the conver- 
sation I had with these two brothers I could not help 
bebg struck with the influence their respective positions 
in life exerted over their tastes and aspirations. The 
knowledge that I had recently come from England, 
was the source of great interest to both, but interest 
of a very different kind. All the curiosity of the 
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monk was to have tidings of Cardinal Wiseman^ and 
to know the extent of the progress of the English 
nation towards Catholicism^ under his influence. All 
the interest of the layman was centred in Kossuth and 
his fortunes in the land of the stranger. Would 
he ever come again to his native land to free and 
regenerate it? 

On reaching the top of the Blocksberg^ I found the 
vast fortress surrounding it was yet far from being 
completed^ although & large body of men had been 
employed on it ever since the revolt in Hungary. It 
was from this eminence that the insurgents fired upon 
Buda^ and destroyed a large part of the palace and 
other buildings^ a circumstance which^ no doubt, gave 
rise to its being fortified. The new fortress is of 
immense extent and of most solid construction. It is 
casemated in two stories all round, besides having open 
batteriei^ at top. Under its guns Pesth and Buda 
lie for ever helpless. 

As already stated, the view iram this point is 
extremely fine. Immediately beneath lie the twin cities 
spread out in aU their extent, Pesth on its low level 
floor, Buda on its lofty ridge and in its valleys ; while 
the Danube between and beyond, on either side, spreads 
out its waters in a broad, bright band. Upwards or to 
the north, the river can be traced to a considerable 
distance as it comes along the .base of the hills among 
its islands, while nearer at hand, in the very centre 
of the picture, the beautiful suspension-bridge is seen 
uniting the cities as by a slender chain. Pesth lies 
so immediately beneath that its streets and open places 
can be distinctly seen into, beautifrdly outlined on 
their farther side by the bright walls of the houses 
seen to their very base. 

On the inland side of Buda, the country is rather 
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"wild, woody, and irregular, and at no great distance 
is bounded by a range of hills of moderate height. 
Beyond Pesth, on the other hand, an unbroken and 
boundless plain stretches itself out in all directions, 
as far as the eye can reach. 

No one, I think, who has looked from Pesth on the 
heights of Buda and the Blocksberg, when lying 
bright in the morning sun, or who has had the good 
fortune to see the landscape just noticed, as I saw it, 
under the bluest of skies and in all the brilliancy of a 
cloudless afternoon in August, will regret the long 
journey that led him hither, even if the tract of 
the Danube from Vienna were much less interestihg 
than it is, or the twin capitals of Hungary had less 
to show in their interior than they have. 

Pesth in general estimation wiU, I doubt not, be 
considered as a fine city. Its streets are large and 
regular, and clean ; its houses are lofty and well built ; 
its shops are smart and well-supplied, and many of its 
public buildings, as the theatre, the town house, the 
museum, are handsome, and even splendid. Yet the 
flatness of its site, the monotonous style of its street 
architecture, and the absence of almost everything that 
is antiquated or picturesque, give it an aspect of 
commonness and tameness, which makes it but little 
interesting to the Sight-seer. For much of this 
unimpressive character we are to thank the Turks on 
the one hand, and the Danube on the other; the 
repeated hostile invasions of both having mutilated or 
destroyed much that was old and odd, and given occa- 
sion to the substitution of modem smoothness and 
samenef(s. Pesth, probably on this account, is par- 
ticularly defective in its display of churches, few or 
none having anythiog very interesting, either in their 
exterior or interior. 

8 
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The principal church (the Hauptfarrkirche^) is an 
extraordinary piece of architecture^ one end being 
Gothic^ the other Grecian. In the interior it has 
abundant decoration^ but of a very inferior kind. The 
best things in it^ are two modem monuments to 
Field-marshal Eray^ and to Kultsar^ by an Hungarian 
artist^ of the name of Ferenckzy. 

The Town-house or Council-chamber (Rathhaus or 
Stadthaus) is a large and fine buildings only erected 
about ten years since. Though in the centre of the 
town^ it stands isolated^ displaying four handsome 
fronts; it is surmounted by a lofty square tower^ 
from which a fine riew of the town^ and of Buda is 
obtained. 

There are two theatres in Pesth, the one dedicated 
to German plays and operas^ the other to performances 
in the Himgarian language. The first is named the 
Deutsche or Stadtische theater ; the last the National 
theater. Both are fine buildiogs of modem origin^ 
and in modem style ; the German theatre having been 
erected in 1812, the other in 1832. The German 
theatre will contain 4000 spectators. 

Adjoining this theatre there is a building called the 
Bedoutengebande, containing apartments for balls, 
concerts, and public meetings. It is of vast extent, 
the large saloon being no less than ninety-six feet long, 
sixty feet broad, and forty-eight feet high. 

The Museum is the finest building in Pesth, and is 
in every respect most creditable to the city. It is in 
the Italian style, and its front elevation is extremely 
handsome, with its broad staircase, its range of lofty 
pillars, and its -pediment decorated with polossal 
figures. Its public staircase in the interior, and its 
halls, are large and elegant, and indeed its whole 
arrangement is excellent. Being only completed 
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within these ten years^ its collections are not yet so 
extensive as they will be ; but they are now well worth 
inspection. The department of antiquities is very 
extensiye, well arranged^ and exhibited by a very 
intelligent curator. It will be the more interesting to 
strangers on account of the almost exclusively local 
character of its contents. It contains a good many of 
those national relics of old Hungarian times, usually 
called ''curiosities/' interesting in an historical point 
of view, such as arms, works of art, personal orna- 
ments, &c. But its most important feature is its very 
extensive collection of antiquities, commonly so named, 
dug up and gathered from all parts of Hungary. Of 
these, the collection of Roman urns, both in pottery 
and glass, is very large, and the specimens for the 
most part very perfect. There are also numerous 
specimens of Egyptian relics, exactly like those found 
in the tombs and sarcophagi of Egypt, but which were 
all found in Hui^ary. It is a difficult point, I believe, 
with antiquaries to account for the presence of these 
oriental relics in the Hungarian soil. The most pro- 
bable explanation seems to be that which traces them 
to the funerals of Egyptian soldiers serving in the 
Soman legions. Is it a fact that Egyptians did, at 
any time, constitute a part of the armies of ancient 
Rome? 

The Danube, where it divides the two cities, is 
about 1500 feet wide, and about 50 feet deep ; and its 
cnrrent is said to be eight miles an hour. A curious 
circumstance is observed occasionally in respect to the 
colour of the waier, more especially in the spring or 
after long-continued rains, namely, that on the left or 
Pesth side, it becomes dark-coloured and thick, while 
on the other side it retains its usual dear greenish hue. 
This is owing to the mud and sand brought down by 
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the rivers Waag, Gran, and Eupel, wHcli enter the 
Danube on the left bank, though £ar above Pesth. It 
is also remarked, on these occasions, that the tempera- 
ture of the water on the left side of the river is con- 
siderably lower than that on the right, a circumstance 
readily accounted for by the higher and consequently 
colder source of the rivers mentioned, in the Carpathian 
chain of mountains. 

The Suspension-bridge across the river uniting the 
two towns is a magnificent work of art, and the largest 
I have anywhere seen on the same principle. It was 
erected by the late Mr. Clark, the architect of our 
Hammersmith bridge, and was opened for the first 
time in the year 1849. It is sufficiently high above 
the water to admit the passage of many of the steam- 
boats without lowering their funnel ; and has the great 
convenience of a footpath, six feet wide, railed off firom 
the main thoroughfare, on both sides. Its roadway is 
paved like a street, and its vast mass and peculiar con- 
struction render it as firm as if it were of stone. 

Immediately fronting and nearly adjoining the 
western end of the bridge, a fine large timnel is now 
driven through the base of the hill on which the 
fortress of Buda stands. This, when completed, will 
save the painftd journey over the ridge, and connect 
that large portion of Buda called Christenstadt and the 
adjoining country on the west side of the hill, with 
Pesth, by a perfectly level road. This tunnel was 
planned and partly executed by Mr. Clark. It is 
nearly finished, and is now open on Sundays for foot 
passengers. • 

The ridge on which Upper Buda is built is very 
narrow, so that on ascending it you come speedily to 
a point which commands the views on the western as 
well as on the eastern side. Baitzenstadt and Christen- 
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stadt are seen lyiiig immediately below ill the bottom 
of the valley, and also climbing up the slopes of the 
Elocksberg ridge to some distance. The country and 
chain of hills beyond to the north-west afford a fine 
prospect. 

There are three curious old churches on the fortress 
hiU, the Schlosspfarrkirche, the Stadtpfarrkirche, and 
the Kirche zum Heiligen Johannes ; the two last with 
towers, said to be all that now remain out of the twenty 
that adorned Buda in the days of King MathiasCorvinus. 
The Stadi5)farrkirche is a most curious old structure of 
very motley architecture. On the river side it is 
reached by a long flight of steps, and iu the opposite 
direction you enter it by descending some steps, its 
floor being below the level of the general surface, 
indicating, I believe, its Byzantine origin. 

The Schloss, or imperial Palace, once the Palatine, 
is built on the southern extremity of the Buda ridge, 
and commands most beautifol views £rom its three 
fronts, east, west, and south. On the river side, and 
towards the Blocksberg, it is bordered by elegant 
terrace-walks and gardens, which have been partly 
formed out of the solid rock. This pal^xje was 
partially destroyed in 1849, by the cannonade from 
the Blocksberg, but it has been since restored to its 
original condition, and indeed with increased splen- 
dour, except in some parts of the interior, where the 
workmen are still proceeding with the new decorations. 
Considering its great size, the number and elegance of 
its apartments, its lofty site, and the grandeur, 
beauty, and variety of the views it commands, I cannot 
help setting down this palace as superior to most of 
the royal residences in Germany. Its only rivals are 
the fortress-palaces of Prag (the Hradschin), Passau, 
Salzburg, and Wiirtzburg. 
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In the principal open place or square of the fortress 
of Buda^ not far from the palace, there has recently 
been erected an elegant bronze monnment, to the 
memory of General Hentzi, and his brothers in arms, 
who were killed here in the insurrection of 1849. It 
consists of a lofty pyramidal-shaped column with a 
hollow space in its centre, in which are two bronze 
figures of life size — a winged female (probably Fame) 
crowning a dead or dying warrior in classical costume. 

On the sides are the names of the soldiers who fell 
in the defence of the fortress. 

Surely the erection of such a monument as this, 
perpetuating the memory of the Hungarian revolution, 
and consecrating the names of the men who died to 
put it down, is a most impolitic proceeding on the part 
of the Austrian government, in its present relations 
with Hungary, Considering the well-known opinions 
und feelings of the people of this country, any wise and 
prudent executive might be expected to do aU in its 
power to bury the past in oblivion, instead of parading 
before their eyes, as this monument seems to do, the 
triumph of those they deem their oppressors, and the 
insulting evidence of their own defeat and degra- 
dation. 

August 2Qth. — This being the great festival of St. 
Stephen, the guardian saint of -Hungary, I was early 
attracted to my window by the sounds of music, and 
had a good view of the long procession of men and 
women, as they filed into the suspension bridge, in 
their way to the metropolitan church at Buda, to see 
the relics of the saint, there annually exhibited on the 
20th of August. 

After taking a last look of Buda and the Blocksberg, 
now shining out in all their glory in the morning sun, 
I turned my back on the Danube with regret, and 
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made the best of my way to the railway-station, on my 
return journey to Vienna. 

The railway follows the winding course of the 
Danube pretty closely as far as Gran. From thence 
to Presburg, it takes a pretty straight course across 
the country, constituting the string of the bow \^hich 
the Danube forms in its south-eastern course to Oran. 
At Presburg, it again leaves the river, running to 
the north-west in a straight line, until it touches the 
railway firom Prag, at Gransemdorf, about twenty miles 
from Vienna. 

With the exception of a short space between 
Waitzen and Gran, where the railway cuts across the 
line of bold scenery on the river's bank, and a few 
spots of gentle elevation not without grace, at wide 
distances apart, the tract from Pesth to Vienna is 
extremely destitute of interest. The country is, for 
the most part> fiat, and monotonously tame, and as the 
train passes through no towns of any size or mark, the 
lovers of nature and art are equally baulked in their- 
hope of Sight-seeing. 

The train reached Vienna about six, and I once 
more took up my comfortable quarters at the Kai- 
serinn Elizabeth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE DANUBE LINZ PASSAU. 

. August 2l8t. — Bound now for the voyage up the 
Danube, I left Vienna at six o^clock in the morning, 
and proceeded in a fiacre to Niissdorf, a small town on 
the right bank and on the main stream of the Danube, 
about three or four miles from the city. Here we 
found the Linz steamer all ready for starting, and 
which did start exactly at seven. The vessel was 
large, clean, and with excellent accommodation for 
passengers; of these we found spme^ fifty or sixty 
already on board. The fare to Linz was six florins. 

I was, as usual, most fortunate in the weather^ and 
thus was able to see the river scenery in all its per- 
fection. Water transport, especially against the stream, 
amid some disadvantages, has many advantages. The 
traveller can view every scene leisurely, and at 
his utmost ease, and the charms of every scene are 
not a little enhanced by the tranquillity, both of body 
and mind, which is incident to his position. The 
placid river and its bounding banks pass before his 
sight like the moving pictures of a diorama, while he 
sits to view them as much at his ease as if he occupied 
the chair of a spectator : and with what incomparably 
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greater deUght, inspired by the open daylight and free 
air of nature^ and the freedom of motion and action on 
his moving Belvedere ! 

in no other situation, has the traveller such con- 
venience and facility of taking notes of the things he 
sees on the very spot^ and at the very time he sees 
them. I availed myself of this convenience on the 
present occasion, and shall here content myself with a 
simple transcription of the rough notes I took. 

The whole of the scenery on the right bank from 
Niissdorf to Greifenstein is extremely beautiful, con- 
sisting of finely-wooded hills, ever-varying in steepness, 
height, and outline, often crowned with new-looking 
houses or churches, or old ruins, and with numerous 
white-steepled villages on the wider and gentler slopes 
at their base. Among these ruins, that of the fine old 
castle of Greifenstein, perched on its lofty rock is 
strikingly conspicuous. The left bank of the river is 
throughout fiat and tame, but richly and thickly 
clothed with trees. 

This portion of the river would be fiilly as fine as 
that formerly noticed in the neighbourhood of Gran 
and Waitzen, if its left bank were like the right. 

Above Greifenstein, the hills gradually retire from 
the river side, and at and above the small town of 
Tain, the shores on both sides remain perfectly fiat 
for a coDfiiderable distance. The hills, however, are 
still visible, and compensate somewhat for the tameness 
of the liver banks by their bold blue outline in the 
horizon. After a time, the hills once more approach 
the stream and reinvest its banks with all the beauty 
they had given it before. 

At Krems and Stein, two small towns close to one 
another on the left bank of the river, the hills appear 
for the first time on this side of the stream also. At 
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Stein the stream becomes narrower, and is crossed by 
a very old and permanent wooden bridge to the small 
town of Mautem on the other side. 

Here, on the top of a high hiU some miles inland, 
is seen the Benedictine Abbey of Gottweih, which is a 
most pictnresqne object firom the river. It is of 
immense size, and, with its bold and steep walls 
crowning the height, looks mnch more like a battle- 
mented castle than a peaceful abbey. From a point 
a little beyond this the view backwards or down the 
river is one of surpassing beauty. The old bridge, 
the two towns which it unites lyioglow by the water's 
edge, — Stein, with its numerous spires, Mautem with 
its lofty square tower and metal roof shining in the 
sun, — ^the castellated Abbey on its mountain-site, — 
the bright river and the bounding lulls, — ^all together 
constitute such a landscape as the eye regrets to leave 
behind without a more permanent record than the 
mind can carry away. 

The next great mark in the upward course is the 
castle of Diirrenstein, where our King Eichard was 
imprisoned when kidnapped by the Duke of Austria 
on his return from the Holy Land, at the end of the 
eleventh century. This castle, now a complete ruin, is 
most picturesquely situated on the top of a lofty bare 
cliff closely overlooking the river, its square keep 
still standing, and its shattered outworks still hanging, 
as it were, on the precipitous rock. The most staid 
and sober Englishman can hardly be expected to pass 
this spot without acknowledging some touch of 
romantic feeling, as he looks up to the grim old walls 
that so long held iu the fiery spirit of the Lion Eling. 
Fancy will be apt to paint him impatiently pacing up 
and down his dungeon floor, like one of his own caged 
namesakes, or looking fixedly up to the loophole that 
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supplies Ids scanty lights and bitterly imagining all the 
brightness and beauty that it overlooks. May it not 
even be dreamed that it was through that identical 
rugged loophole in the keep that the well-known song 
of his Blondel reached his delighted ear ? And that 
it may have been within the shelter of that clump of 
gnarled firs at its base that the minstrel shrouded 
himself from the warder's eye ? 

But independently of castles or romance^ this 
portion of the river is most interesting from its own 
natural charms. The stream here winds about in 
frequent curves^ so as often to show itself like a series 
of small oblong lakes^ each bordered by its own wall 
of hills^ and each containing on its sheltered border its 
own cheerfrd steeple-crowned village. 

Many of the lulls hereabout present also a new 
feature, being clothed with vineyards to the water's 
edge^ like the Rhine, more particularly on the left 
bank. In some places these vineyards are very 
extensive, space being found for them by the hills 
sloping backwards very gently and consequently to a 
considerable distance. Like the vineyards, the villages 
are also for the most part on the left bank, — ^that is, 
looking south, — and are remarkable for their number 
as well as their beautifdl sites. 

Proceeding onwards, we soon came to the castles of 
A^estein and Schonbiihel, both on the right bank, 
and both most romantically planted on their lofty 
heights ; the former on its pyramidal rock above the 
village of Aggsbach, the latter close to the water's 
edge, and immediately overlooking it from its bold and 
lofty diff. The castle of Aggestein is one of the most 
celebrated of the robber-holds of the old times on the 
Danube, and shares with Durrenstein the glory of 
having been one of the prisons of Bichard. 
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Beyond this point the hills bounding the river soften 
gradually down, and terminate in low, round hills, 
green with grass or clothed in wood, and all bearing 
the marks of cultivation. On the right bank, the 
chain of these hills runs away from the river at right 
angles, and the whole of the left bank, to some distance 
from the river, assumes the character of a splendid 
vineyard, everywhere embracing the base and running 
up the slopes of the gentle lulls in the most beautiful 
manner. 

Yet a little further, and the magnificent and most 
beautiful abbey or monastery of Molk opens on the 
view, grandly resting on its huge rock of granite by 
the river^s brink, and dominating the whole country 
round. This is one of the most ijnposing structures 
anywhere to be met with, and is equally striking, 
perhaps, from its enormous mass, its bold architectural 
design, and its matchless site. Seen as we saw it on 
both sides, before reaching it and after passing it, with 
its lofty central dome and twin clock-towers and many- 
windowed walls, all shining bright in the evening sun, 
it would be difficult to conceive a more splendid centre 
for a landscape than it then afforded, and it would not 
be easy to find a lovelier landscape than that which 
then surrounded it. 

On the opposite side of the river, scarcely a mile 
beyond Molk, the huge ruins of the castle of Weiteneck, 
with its two lofty square towers still standing, crown 
the summit of a precipitous cliff, coming sheer down to 
the water's edge. This ruin would constitute a very 
striking feature in this remarkable landscape, even if it 
had none of the extraneous interest which the part 
it plays in the old legendary history of the district 
gives it. 

A mile or two farther up the river, looking back we 
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still see this old castle od its rock, and now see it 
combined in the same view with Molk. The aspect of 
the latter is, however, changed into another phase of 
beauty. It is stiQ seen shining out in all its marvel- 
lous whiteness, overlooking the wide valley in which it 
stands ; but its rocky base and half its height are now 
shut from view, and, as it were, surrounded by the 
dark green trees of an island in the river, while its 
upper stories and towers are sharply relieved against 
the dark hills beyond. 

Molk is one of the many places passed on the 
Danube, whose external aspect and known fame excite 
an earnest desire to examine them more closely, and 
leave a regret behind that the mode of conveyance, 
otherwise so delightfiil, is incompatible with such a 
purpose. In addition to its actual attractions, natural 
and artificial, it has an abiding interest from its legen- 
dary and historical renown. It is mentioned in the 
Niebelungenlied, imder the name of Medilik, and 
seems to have enjoyed, in that early time, the repu- 
tation for wealth and hospitality which it has retained 
even to the present day.^ It was long the frontier 
fortress — die Eisenburg — of the Hungarians (the 
Magyars), but was conquered from them by Leopold 
of Bamberg, in the tenth century. He founded, on 
the old site,« a palace, a church, and a monastery, and 
the last has been kept up, with some interruptions, ever 
since. The present magnificent structure, of which a 
tolerable representation is prefixed to this volume, was 
built between the years 1720 and 1732, by a celebrated 
architect of the name of Jacob Prandauer. Molk is 



■ Da brachte man aus Medilik auf handen getragen 
Manch reiches Goldgef asse angefiillt mit Wein 
Den Gasten auf die Strasse ; sie sollten willkommen sein. 
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still a rich benefice, a large portion of its ancient 
revenues, confiscated by Napoleon, having been since 
restored to it. Besides its large community of mis- 
sionary monks, it still supports an educational esta- 
blishment of considerable reputation. 

A short way beyond Weiteneck, we stopped to take 
in coals at Gross Pochlam, a small town of such 
ancient date, as to be said to have had among its 
earlier lords, one of the heroes of the Niebelungenlied. 
It is situated close to the water^s edge, on a plain, with 
a background of high hills at some distance, and is 
very conspicuous by its lofty church tower. 

Proceeding onwards, we first pass the village of 
Marbach on the left bank, overlooked by the famous 
pilgrimage church of Maria Taferl, conspicuous with its 
double towers on its high hill top ; then the ruined 
abbey of Sausenstein, and shortly after the walls and 
towers of Ips, both oq the right bank ; then Persenbeug, 
an imperial summer residence, and Freyenstein a 
ruined castle on its lofty hill ; the former on the left, 
the latter on the right bank. 

The river here becomes more winding and narrower, 
and the current more rapid, and as the bounding hills 
come at the same time closer together, the whole tract 
assumes a bold ravine-like aspect of greater wildness 
and greater beauty ; and not more picturesque to the 
©ye, than romantic to the fancy, as one of the favorite 
scenes amid which the feudal chiefs and the warrior 
robbers of long-past centuries, planned and executed 
their bold adventures. 

As we were entering upon this wilder tract, the sim 
went down behind the mountains in our front, and by 
the time we had reached the Hausstein watch-tower, 
on its island rock in the river, and the so called whirl- 
pool (Wirbel) above it, the darkness of a summer 
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taght bad settled upon our path^ and ^e were left to 
guess at^ rather than distinctly see^ the aspect of the 
lofty barriers which still girded the stream on either 
hand. 

At ten o^clock the deck was exchanged for the 
cabin^ and all attempt at farther sight-seeing was 
superseded by a sound sleep until dawn. At half- 
past four, the cabin was exchanged for the deck, when 
it was found that a short distance was still to run 
before we attained our joumey^s end. This, however, 
we did in about an hour and a half ; landing on the quay 
of Innz, at half-past five. 

The approach to Linz is v^y fine, and the aspect of 
the town when first seen, in the shape of an immense 
mass of white buildings apparently running across the 
river, is highly picturesque. One of the most striking 
features in this view, is the church on the lofty 
Postlingberg on the left bank ; which, indeed, had 
formed a conspicuous object long before Linz itself 
opened on us. 

LINZ. 

August 22d. — ^As the steamer for Passau started at 
8 o'clock, there was only a short time left, after dress- 
ing and breakfasting, to see Linz ; but this sufficed to 
show that if the town in itself has no very special 
attractions, its situation is extremely fine, and the 
whole landscape in which it forms so important a 
feature, most beautiful. 

On returning fix)m Tassau, on the following day, 1 
was able to see this landscape to much more advantage 
by ascending the ridge behind the town to Jagermeyer's 
Garden ; though, even then, my enjoyment was not a 
Utile circumscribed by the too speedy arrival of the 
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twilight. Prom this spot — commanding at once the 
town, the narrow gorge of the river above, and the 
opener stream below, the Postlingberg hill on the 
opposite bank with its church and citadel, the series of 
fortifications in the form of romid towers rising up at 
a short distance on every hand, the low wooded hiUfl 
and variegated meadows below in the nearer prospect, 
and the grand ridges of the Styrian Alps on the far 
horizon — the view is magnificent, and may justly be 
ranked among the finest which the Danube presents. 
It deserves much more time than 1 was able to bestow 
upon it. 

Linz is a very ancient city, having been founded by 
the Romans as the capital of their colony of Lentia. 
It was made a present of by Charlemagne to the then 
Bishop of Passau; it came into the possession of 
Austria in the 12th century, and afterwards was con- 
sidered as the capital of Upper Austria. There is, 
however, not much now in the town to interest the 
Sight-seer, although even here more should have been 
examined than was examined by me. The population 
of Linz is said to be nearly 30,000. The streets and 
public buildings present nothing that is very remarkable. 
The Landstrasse is rather a handsome street ; and the 
two squares, the Hauptplatz and the Promenade, are 
of considerable extent, and are lined by some good 
houses. In the former is one of those absurd Trinity 
columns (Dreifaltigkeitsaule) so common in Austria 
as memorials of pestilences or other public evils over- 
passed in former times. The Landhaus or Parliament 
House (if we may so profane the name) of Upper 
Austria, conspicuous by its lofty tower, is a large but 
not a handsome building. None of the churches are 
of striking exterior, but our guide-books tell us that 
some of them contain memorials of interest. The 
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Castle (Hofburg), a modern bmlding of great size, is 
imposing fix)m its position overlooking the town and 
the Danube, but it has no architectural attractions. It 
is now used as a prison. 

The Danube at Linz^ and for a short way above^ 
retains the same general character of bold hilly barriers 
and wooded slopes, which marks so large a portion of 
its track below. Before, however, reaching the village 
of Ottensheim on the left bank, and the convent of 
Wilhering nearly opposite, the hills begin to withdraw 
from the shore and to soften down, and the river is 
left for a considerable distance to flow in a wider 
stream between its wooded but flat and unpicturesque 
banks, and amid interruptions from numerous small 
islands. The convent of Wilhering is of great size, 
but does not show much from the river. Ottensheim 
is a striking feature in the landscape, with its vil- 
lage of white houses on the slope of the hill, and its 
castle on the hill-top overhanging it. This is the view 
presented in the ascent of the river : in the descent we 
can only see the castle, itself a striking object, on its 
lofty hill, the village being entirely concealed behind it. 

The river continues broad and -uninteresting untU, 
after a considerable run, we reach the small town of 
Aschach on the right bank, where the stream begins 
to be once more bounded and narrowed and beautified 
by the restoration of its lully boundaries. The river, 
however, does not all at once assume its conlracted 
character, and before it does so, we have a splendid 
landscape of hiQs and valleys, in which the old castle of 
Schaumburg, conspicuous on the face of a finely 
wooded hill, at some distance from the stream, consti- 
tutes the most striking object. Opposite Aschach, on 
the left bank, is the small town of Landshaag, above 
which a house was pointed out as having been at one 
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time the abode of the famous Dr. Faustus. It was said 
to have been long deserted on account of the evil fame 
of its possessor. 

From this point the river, contracted to less than 
half its former width, is closely hemmed in by its 
wooded hills, which become bolder and loftier and 
more beautiful as we proceed, until we reach the 
castle of Neuhaus, at and immediately beyond which 
the scenery attains a perfection of grandeur and beauty 
which, if equalled, is certainly nowhere exceeded by 
any other river scenery — as far as I have seen or heard 
— in Europe. 

Neuhaus itself, an ancient but not a ruined castle, 
being now inhabited, built on the very top of a hill 
overhanging the river, is a most picturesque object, 
whether seen from the river below or above it ; and the 
singular windings of the stream, its narrowed channel, 
its more rapid course and rougher current, and the 
increased steepness and height of the bounding hills, 
all conspire to make this the most striking portion of 
the Danube. Some of the hills have here attained the 
height of nearly a thousand feet, and for the most part 
they come sheer down to the river, leaving no margin 
between, or only a short wooded slope. The windings of 
the stream, which continue for a considerable distance 
beyond the castle, are so great that they leave the 
toiling steamer in a succession of lake-looking circles 
or ovals shut in on all 'sides, and alternately directing 
her head to almost every point of the compass. This 
remarkable variation of course is well shown at the 
point where the old castle of Hayenbach is seen perched 
on the summit of its lofty and steep hill. After passing 
it, and losing sight of it for a considerable space, we are 
startled to see the same square tower once more 
reappear, and on oiur left hand as before, the river 
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having here made a complete bend around the narrow 
promontory on whicli it stands^ and then continued 
its course in exactly the opposite direction, so as to 
present the tower to the spectator from the side 
of the ridge opposite to that where it was formerly 
seen. 

He most striking portion of the scenery terminates 
near the point where a small river enters^ the Danube, 
at the village of Obermichl ; but beyond this, although 
less bold, it can hardly be said to be less beautifrd. 
Even in the narrower parts of this magnificent ravine, 
but more plentifully after leaving it, the beauty of the 
scenery is varied and enhanced by the frequent appear- 
ance of white-walled cottages, singly or in groups, 
perched upon every speck of level groimd that shows 
itself here and there at the hiU-foot by the water's 
edge, or even nestled amid the wooded slopes. At- 
tached to some of these cottages there are a few tiny 
fields, but to many there are none ; and it seems a 
marvel to the by-passer how their inhabitants can either 
be supported on the spot or obtain access to more pro- 
ductive quarters. 

This character of scenery, and with scarcely dimin- 
ished beauty, continues all the way to Passau ; and, at 
length, becomes almost tiresome from its monotony. 
The only defect, indeed, of these lovely scenes of the 
Upper Danube is the continuous sameness or similarity 
of the natural qualities displayed, and the decreased 
firequency of the charms of art, in the shape of castles 
and ruins on the heights, or of white-steepled villages 
on the sheltered banks. This defect was manifestly 
aggravated by the comparative slowness of our ascent 
agamst the stream, as was proved by its very inferior 
impression on the niiad during our rapid descent on 
the following day. 
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We reached Passau at six, having been exactly 
ten hours on our passage from Linz. 
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Having dined on board the steamer, I was enabled, 
immediately on reaching the shore, to taike advantage 
of the loveliest of evenings to see something of the 
town and its environs. I sauntered along the banks 
of the Inn, which here joins its equal stream to the 
Danube, crossed its handsome wooden bridge, and 
ascended the hill on its right bank, on which the pil- 
grimage church of Maria Hilf, so conspicuous as we 
ascend the river, is built. This church is reached by 
means of an enclosed staircase, consisting apparently of 
hundreds of steps and very steep, which the pilgrims 
ascend on their knees. No process of this kind was 
taking place during my ascent, but I found a good 
many persons assembled in the small chapel at the top 
of the staircase. A feeling of delicacy towards the 
worshippers prevented me fixjm searching out or seeing 
the miraculous image of the Virgin, which is the source 
of attraction here ; and, to say the truth, I did not 
ascertain whether it was contained in this chapel or in 
the adjoining church. 

While walking round the summit of the hill (Maria- 
hilfberg), I put a question to a gentleman, dressed in an 
ecclesiastical habit, whom I met there, and was sur- 
prised to be replied to in English. He was a traveller like 
myself, and au Englishman, a priest on his way to 
Bome. 

This imexpected encounter leads me to name one 
or two other similar meetings with my countrymen, 
when least expected, during my journey. In sitting 
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at the opera in Berlin^ I put a question to my 
neighbour in the next stall (deeming him a Gterman)^ 
respecting one of the performers, and was replied to iq 
English. It turned out that this gentleman's place 
of birth iras within a few nules of my own, and that 
he had just reached Berlin from Moscow on his way to 
England. In crossing the suspension-bridge from 
Pesth to Buda, I addressed myself to a person for some 
local information, and found that he also was an 
Englishman, who had been long resident in Pesth. 
Again, while sitting at dinner in the cabin, during my 
voyage from Vienna to Linz, on making some remark 
to my neighbour, I was answered in English as in the 
former cases. It turned out that my supposed Oerman 
was an English manufacturer, who had resided ten 
years in one of the small towns on the Danube, near 
which we landed him. 

I name these curious but trifling incidents, partly 
to show how our countrymen are scattered over the 
Continent, and also in extenuation of the practice of 
writers of fiction, who are apt to be accused of improba- 
bilities, in availing themselves of unexpected coiQcidences 
of this or other kinds. 

August ^d, — ^Passau may be said to consist of three, 
if not four, towns, viz., 1st, Passau proper, on the right 
bank of the Danube and left bank of the Inn, in the 
angle formed by the jimction of the two rivers ; 2d, 
Innstadt, on the right bank of the Inn, opposite to 
Passau proper; 8d, Anger, on the left bank of the 
Danube, also opposite to Passau proper, and connected 
with it by a fine wooden bridge ; and 4th, Ibzstadt, at 
the mouth of the Ilz, on its left bank, just where it also 
joins the Danube, nearly opposite to the mouth of the 
Inn. AU together, these towns have a population 
not exceeding 12,000. As at the point of th^ 
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junction, the Danube has a course between east and • 
south-east,, and the Inn one a little to the east of north ; 
the angle formed by them is considerably less than a 
right angle, yet by no means an acute angle. It is on 
this angular space, or tongue of land, that Passau 
proper is built, on a moderate elevation, sloping gently 
down to both rivers, the houses coming in some places 
close to their banks, and being nowhere removed from 
them further than by the width of a quay or carriage* 
road. 

Immediatdy fronting the town, the left bank of 
the Danube is constituted by a lofty and narrow ridge 
of hill (St. Georgenberg), rising up steqply from the 
water^s edge and terminating in a sharp point or 
promontory pointing down the river below the junction. 
At the foot of this ridge, on its ftirther side, there is a 
deep valley, along which the river Ilz flows and joins 
the Danube directly opposite the mouth of the Inn ; 
and it is at this point of its junction, and on its left 
bank, that the small town or suburb of Ilzstadt stands. 
On the very summit of this lofly ridge,' and exactly at 
its terminal or eastern point, the fortress and castle 
and barracks of Oberhaus, are erected and constitute 
a striking object, conspicuous in every direction. This 
was originally built by the ruling bishop as a place of 
refuge and defence in the year 1215. 

The right bank of the Inn, opposite Passau j)roper, 
has a configuration somewhat similar to that of the left 
bank of the Danube just noticed, only less bold. It con- 
sists of a hill of moderate height gently sloping upwards, 
and terminating somewhat abruptly in a bluff but 
rounded point, at its northern extremity where it over- 
looks the Danube. It is on this hiQ that the church 
of Mariahilf (Help-Mary) stands, conspicuous from a 
great distance by its lofty twin-towers, and almost as 
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striking a feature in the landscape as the fortress of 
Oberhaus. At the western foot of this hill on the 
very bank of the Inn stands the small town or suburb 
of Innstadt conhected with Passau proper by a hand- 
some wooden bridge. 

From this brief outline of its topography, it will be 
at once manifest that this must be a spot of no common 
interest for the lovers of natural scenery. Indeed, if 
we merely pass in review its more striking character- 
istics — its three noble rivers, each seen flowing from a 
different quarter and all uniting in one point, — its 
ranges of lofty hills, castellated or tower-crowned, 
rising up on every side, — the main town with its 
massive white bmldings and domes and spires spread 
out in the midst on an open slope, and its three or 
four satellite towns seen nestling around, each at the 
base of its own hill and on its own river^s brink, I 
think it will be readily understood that such an assem- 
blage of the finer elements of landscape beauty are 
rarely found combined in a single locality. In its 
more general features Passau, as formerly noticed, 
bears a strong family likeness to several other of the 
river-towns of Germany, to Prag, to Pesth-Buda, to 
Lintz, to Wiirtzburg ; but, in my opinion, it excels 
them all in beauty. 

One source of the superiority lies in the variety of 
the views it offers for admiration. The chief of these 
views and the points whence they are best commanded 
are the following : 1st. The view of the Anger suburb 
and St. Geoi^e^s hill with the fortress of Oberhans, 
from the town of Passau or the quay on the right bank 
of the Danube ; 2d, the view of the town of Passau, 
the Oberhans promontory and fort, and hiQ and church 
of Mariahilf, from the Danube, a short way below the 
junction of the Inn; 3d, the view of the town of 
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Passau ' with the bridge across the Inn, and the 
Oberhaus fortress over the tops of the houses of the 
town, from the hiQ of Mariahilf j 4th, the view of 
the town of Passau and the Danube both above and 
below it, also of the course of the Inn and the Maria- 
hilf range of hills over the town, from the western 
portion of St. George^s HiU, opposite Hals ; 5th, the 
view of Passau and all the rivers and their junction, 
and indeed of every striking featiure in the varied 
landscape, fSrom the windows of the barracks in the 
fortress of Oberhaus. Of all these views this last 
is by far the finest, as being more comprehensive, 
and consequently more varied than any of the 
others.^ 

The only other scene-sight I had in the vicinity of 
Passau, was that of the valley of the Ilz, which I 
ascended as far as the castle of Hals (about a mile) on 
descending from the Portress HiU. This valley runs 
close along the. northern base of St. George's Hill, 
with the small river Ilz in its centre, the country on 
the other bank consisting of beautiful green open 
slopes. 

The Hz is extremely pure and transparent, without 
the least admixture of sand or clay ; a circumstance 
which has given rise to the singular mistake of calling 
its water btack, from the contrast exhibited between 
it and the muddy waters of the Danube and Inn, when 
they meet. Looking down on both at their point of 
junction, and before they intermix, no doubt the water 
of the Ilz does look black ; but it is, I believe, its very 

1 There must^ I think, be yet another fine view from the top of the 
Domklrche, — almost finer than any of the other, as it will comprise tlie 
▼lew of the whole of Passau, all the rivers, and three of the suburbs* 
together with the Mariahilf and the Oberhaus. I regret much that I did 
not put this opinion to the test by ascending the Dom. 
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want of colour which gives it this aspect as contrasted 
with its impure and milky neighbour^ 

Where the beautiful valley of the Ilz seems to 
terminate towards the west, but where it only winds 
out of sight in a new tract among the hills, the view 
of the villages of Hals (for there are two, one on each 
side of the river, united by a bridge), overhung by the 
ragged ruins of an ancient castle, is one of the loveliest 
bits of gentle and quiet scenery that can be anywhere 
seen. Even in the immediate vicinity of Passau, and 
after having feasted on its grander beauties, the traveller 
will think, after visiting this most charming spot, that 
his round of sight-seeing would have been incomplete 
had it not included Hals and its river and its castle. 

In returning from the valley of the Ilz, I crossed 
over the ridge of St. George's Hill (extremely steep on 
both sides), and reached Passau by the fine wooden 
bridge that imites it with Anger. It is from this por- 
tion of St. Greorge's Hill that the fourth of the views 
mentioned above is obtained. 

The town of Passau has nothing very remarkable in 
its interior, though it certainly possesses a good deal of 
the picturesque character of an ai^dent city — ^lofty and» 
quaint buildings, winding and narrow streets, and that 
"sweet neglect'* of regularity which "pleaseth more*' 
than all the harmonious symmetry of modem design. 

Its first feature of attraction is its noble Domkirche, 
plain^ and indeed almost ugly in its exterior, but ex- 
tremely fine in its interior. This cathedral is of very 
ancient foundation, but as it has been three times 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt, its present architecture is 
of a very mixed kind. Its eastern end or choir was 

* So far back as the year 1444 the Ilz is termed '< the black stream 
from Bohemia/' in a letter written by iEneas Silvius (who resided here) 
afterwards Pope, under the name of Pius the Second. 
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erected in the year 1407, and is Gothic ; the remaining 
body of the church, rebuilt in 1693 after its last 
destruction by fire in 1680, is in the Italian style. 
Its interior proportions seem to me admirable. Its 
dimensions, according to the local guide-books, are 
said to be as follows: length, 420 feet; breadth, 
120 feet; height, 180 feet. . Both the nave and aisles 
have semicircular roofe, finely decorated with bold 
figured stucco- reliefs and frescoes. The aisles are 
separated from the nave by six massive pillars on each 
side, supporting very lofty arches, so that the nave and 
aisles are separated from one another rather in theory 
than in fact, and are consequently perfectly light. 
There are four side chapels or altars in each aisle, two 
on each side of the great lateral doors. They axe not 
in recesses, but merely designated on the wall by 
slight architectural or decorative boundaries. The 
altars themselves are all composed of polished marble, 
arranged in elegant Mosaic forms, each surmounted by 
an excellent picture, set, as it were, in a framework of 
Grecian pillars, supported by sculptured figures on each 
side. The roof, both of the nave and aisles, is divided 
into a series of contiguous circles of ornamental stucco- 
work, each painted in fresco, and each containing a 
different subject; and all the intermediate parts not 
covered with painting, whether on the roofs or walls, 
are adorned with elegant designs in bold relief. On 
the altars there are none of those gay-dressed, tawdry 
images, so general in Roman Catholic churches ; but, 
for the most partj only a single figure, or at most two, 
of saints or angels in gracefiil drapery. On the whole, 
I have been as much struck with the magnificent size, 
elegant proportions, chaste ornamentation, and general 
beauty of this church, as with almost any other church 
in Germany. 
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In the lai^ square in front of the cathedral, called 
the Domplatz^ there is a fine bronze statue of the late 
King of Bavaria^ erected by public subscription in the 
year 1824. The king is represented in his coronation 
robes, his right hand outstretched as if blessing his 
people, his left; bearing a sceptre resting on a box, 
insCTibed "Magna Charta/' On two sides of the 
pedestal are the following inscriptions : 

"Dem geliebten Konige Maximilian Joseph sein 
treues Volk im Unterdonaukreise den 16 Homung 
1824/' "Wie die Geschichte seine Thaten so moge 
diess Metall sein Bild den kommenden Geschlechtem 
iiberliefem/' 

In addition to its attractions as an old Oerman 
town, situated in one of the most beautifiil natural 
localities, Passau possesses great historical interest. 
It was founded by the Romans early in the Christian 
era, and afterwards obtained the name of Castra 
Batava; and it is mentioned by this name in docu- 
ments dating from the fourth century. Innstadt 
seems to have been a still earlier settlement of the 
Romans, as it is mentioned (by the name of Bqjodurum) 
in the Itinerary of the Emperor Theodosius in the 
second century. There still remains in Passau a por- 
tion of a Boman waU, called the Wehr, which is 
supposed to be part of the central fortress, fit)m which 
a defensive wall stretched out on both sides, connecting 
the Danube with the Inn. Passau has also been the 
theatre of many important events in the olden periods 
of Bavarian and Austrian history. 

The steamer, making the downward passage from 
RegensbuTg, reached Passau about one o'clock in the 
afternoon; and, after a brief stoppage, pursued its 
voyage to Linz, which we reached a little after six. I 
took my passage in her. The scenery on this part of 
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the Danube is so beautiful^ that no one will regret 
seeing it twice, even on two successive days. 

Of course, when it is practicable, the descent will be 
preferred to the ascent of the river ; but each has its 
advantages and disadvantages. In the slow advance 
upward, the lover of natural scenery has much more 
time for enjoying the finer parts, but the tamer por- 
tions are found to dwell too long under the eye. In 
the more rapid descent, on the other hand, we are 
well pleased to shoot rapidly past what is uninteresting, 
but regret to see the scenes we would love to dwell upon 
disappear before the eye and the mind are sufficiently 
gratified. To most persons, however, the pleasure 
derived from the mere rapidity of transit on a rapid 
riverj wiU more than counterbalance the evil of the too- 
quick vanishing of the loveliest scenes. 

Having, in a preceding chapter, done homage to the 
good looks seen in Prag and Vienna, I must not leave 
the shores of the Upper Danube without recording an 
equal tribute in favour of the damsels of Linz and 
Passau. Their superior claims, in this respect, seem to 
be unanimously accorded by the guide-book writers; 
and my own limited observation leads me to add my 
humble testimony to theirs. One of these writers, 
Karl Julius Weber, has been moved so far as to record 
his admiration in the following strain of lofty doggrel : 

** Nicht bloB im Sachsenlande 
Giebts Madchen fein und schon, 
Man kann am Donaustrande 
Sie noch weit schoner sehn !" 
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THE SALZKAMMEBGUT ISCHL. 

August 24/A. — Between five and six in the morning, 
the yalley of the Danube at Linz was filled with a 
thick fog^ but as the sun gained a little elevation 
above the hills^ this dispersed^ and before we proceeded 
on the journey to Gmiinden, the day was as bright and 
lovely as had been all that succeeded my last day's 
journey in the Sachsiche Schweitz. The train left 
Linz at seven^ and reached Gmiinden at half-past 
twelve. This is a single line of railway, and its 
general appointment^ are inferior to the other lines 
hitherto traveUed. The second-class carriages, instead 
of being, as on the other lines, almost as good as those 
of the first-dass in England, are of an inferior kind, 
and not to be sought by those who look for comfort in 
their railway travelling. 

The railway, soon after leaving Linz^ enters the 
valley of the Traun, and keeps in it all the way to 
Gmiinden, which is distant from Linz about nine 
German^ or forty-two English miles. Very little of 
the river, however, is to be seen during the passage. 
The railway runs on its left bank as fax as Lambach, 
and from thence to Gmiinden on its right. For 
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about two thirds of the way, the coimtry passed 
through is 'flat and treeless, but well cultivated. At 
one of the small towns before reaching Lambach, the 
railway passes directly through the town, entering 
at a gateway, and passing along the centre of a 
street. At, or rather a short way beyond, Lambach, 
the flatness disappears, and the country assumes an 
entirely different aspect. An extensive forest of small 
trees, overlooking the valley of the Traun, is first 
passed through, and from this point, till we reach 
Gmiinden, the country is most beautifully varied in its 
surface, weU wooded, and clothed in the richest green. 
Within a few miles of Gmiinden, the surface swells up 
into hills of gently rounded outline, their summits 
being clothed with trees, and their sides of green turf 
sloping gently down to the rich vaUey at their feet. 

At Lambach the bold and beautiful ranges of the 
Styrian Alps and the mountains of the Sakkammergut 
come full and almost suddenly into view in their blue 
distance, and continue to bound the south-western 
horizon during the remainder of the journey, becoming 
more and more distinct as we approach them. Nothing 
can exceed the picturesque beauty of these mountains, 
rising up in blue relief against the sky in every variety 
of striking outline j and the charm of this splendid 
background is not a little augmented by the contrast 
of the gentle beauty of the scenes from amid which 
they are seen. In one point the sharp outline of the 
mountain ridge assumes the very obvious likeness of a 
human profile; and it is mentioned in the guide- 
books that the resemblance is that of Louis XVI. 
The imaginary face is looking upwards, and certainly 
represents the bold features of the Bourbons. It is, 
I believe, the Traunstein, one of the giant boundaries 
of the Traunsee, that exhibits this curious appearance. 
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finding on our arriyal at Gmiinden^ a neat little 
town containing about 3500 inhabitants^ that the 
steamer in which we were to cross the Traunsee, 
was not yet arrived from the other end of the lake, 
and would not leave the quay till three o'clock, I took 
advantage of the interval, not only to look at the town, 
but to ascend two of the neighbouring heights, the 
Calvarienbei^ and another farther to the right, in 
order to have a better view of the locality on every 
side. 

Taken as a whole, I am inclined to think that the 
view, or rather views of the surrounding district from . 
the Calvarienberg, are the finest I have yet seen in 
Germany; less grand and less varied, perhaps, than 
some of the views already described, but richer in 
the subduing charm of a beauty, which may almost 
be called perfect in itself, and which is rendered still 
more impressive by being in immediate contrast with 
scenery at once grand and stem and picturesque. The 
lake, as here looked down upon, seems contracted to a 
small expanse by the encroaching course of its mountain 
boundaries. Immediately beyond its green and sunny 
waters, and directly in front of the spectator, the 
naked and rugged face of the Traunstein is seen rising 
up sheer from the water's edge, to the height of from 
4000 to 5000 feet ; just below the eye, the small town, 
with its little towers and spires, and its white walls 
shining in the sun, spreads itself out along the 
crescentic shore, while around and above it, and indeed 
all round this end of the lake, the land assumes the 
form of a huge amphitheatre of green slopes, intermixed 
with hedge-rows which on the further side terminate in 
a dteep and finely wooded hill, strikingly relieved 
against the gray cliffs of the Traunstein, and shading a 
considerable portion of them from view. Inland or 
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northward from the lake, the whole country, as far as 
seen, exhibits the perfection of our Devonshire scenery, 
with its gentle hiUs and hedge-rows, and with more 
than its brilliancy of verdure, while, the prospect is 
bounded, more particularly westward or towards the 
left, with a range of low hills of gentle slope and 
beautifully wooded. 

The lake empties itself through the centre of the 
town in a large stream, on its way to jora the Danube 
a little below Linz. Its water, as seen passing under 
the bridge, is of a beautiftd green colour, as is the lake 
itself. 

A great mistake was made by me in making this 
journey, owing to my ignorance of the topography of 
the district. I was not aware that the celebrated falls 
of the Traun, lay iq the course of the river after its 
escape from the lake ; and I only became aware of 
this after my arrival at Ischl, when I felt unwilling 
to retrace my steps. I ought to have left the Linz 
railway where it passes the falls, and after seeing 
them, found my way to Gmiinden by some other 
means. 

We were now fairly in the Salzkammergut, the most 
beautiful district in the Austrian dominions, and indeed 
in all Germany. It is bounded on the south and south- 
east by Styria, on the west and south-west by the Salz- 
burg district, and on the north by the country beyond 
Gmiinden. Its extent is said to be about twelve 
German square miles. Besides innumerable mountains 
of great elevation, it is said to contain no less than 
twenty lakes of matchless beauty. It is sometimes 
called the Austrian Switzerland ; and surely it is much 
more entitled to this name than the districts in Saxony 
and Franconia which have assumed it. 

The steamer left Gmiinden at three o^dock^ having 
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on board the Queen of Holland^ who had come in the 
morning from Ischl^ and was now on her return 
thither. 

The lake of Traun (Traunsee) runs nearly north and 
souths and is eight or nine English miles long, and about 
tlie average breadth of a mile and a half, or two miles. 
It is said to be 600 feet deep. This may be an exagge- 
ration, but its great depth is proved by its being 
scarcely ever frozen over. It is, unquestionably, one 
of the most beautiful lakes in Germany, if, indeed, it 
be not the most beautiftil. It reminds me more of the 
lake of Wallenstadt in Switzerland, than of any other, 
but it is decidedly more beautiful than the Swiss lake, 
though perhaps less grand, certainly less stem and 
rugged. 

As seen from the water, Gmiinden, with its white 
houses lying dose on the water's edge, and on the 
gentle slope above, and with its amphitheatre of green 
hills beyond, is a perfect picture of gentle beauty. At 
this extremity of the lake, the hills on the left bank 
(speaking of the lake as a mere expansion of the river) 
continue, for a short space, to be low and rounded, but 
on the opposite side, the mountain boundary, beginning 
with the Traunstein, is, from the first, extremely bold, 
rising, sheer up from the water's edge, to the height 
of more than 4000 feet. The cliflPs of the Traunstein 
are especially striking, and are becomingly,, and most 
accurately described in the EngUsh hand-book, as 
having " the appearance of a mountain split from top to 
bottom, and turned with its cleft side towards the 
lake.'' As our steamer was passing under it, a far 
less complimentary comparison came into 'my mind, 
suggested, no doubt by its marked outline and its 
colour : irreverently, I likened it to a pear cut in two, 

10 
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top and bottom-wise, and the other half thrown 
away. 

All along the lake, this bold rock-scenery continues 
on both sides the cliff, sometimes bare and stem, like 
the Trannstein, but more frequently subdued and 
beautified by patches of wood on the face of the cliffs. 
In many cases the covering of wood is more extensive ; 
and on some of the boldest and loftiest of the 
mountains, as on the Sonnenstein on the left bank, it 
reaches t(N their very simimit in the most luxuriant 
profusion. 

As we proceed onwards, the lake becomes gradually 
narrower, the narrowing commencing about the village 
of Traunkirche. This village, built on a small 
speck of broken table-land, at the foot of the moun- 
tains on the left bank, is most romantically situated. 
Its neat little church, with a lofty spire, is perched on 
the top of a small rocky promontory, projecting into 
the water; and as seen from the steamer, with its 
grand background of mountain, is, perhaps, the most 
beautifdl bit of scenery on the lake. 

There is a superstitious belief prevalent among the 
boatmen of this lake, that it must have one human victim 
annuaDy ; and a legend connected with this Traunkirche 
and still preserved here, tells us how this victim was 
provided in one of the years of the old time. There 
was then a nunnery at Traunkirche, and among the 
nuns there was one, very beautiful of course, who so 
far forgot her vow, as to fell in love with a young 
miller, who lived at the' Corbach mill (Corbachmiihle) 
on the other side of the lake. Under the same 
inspiration that animated Leander, this youth was in 
the habit of swimming across the lake by night to 
visit his mistress; and this he continued to do, until 
the fatal time arrived with the expiring year when the 
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lake must have its victim. The hapless nmi never 
saw her lover more. 

The tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve yoaDg hearts to prove as true. 

Towards its southern extremity, the lake becomes 
considerably narrower, and its bomidaries still loftier 
and sterner ; and here its resemblance to the Wallen- 
stadtersee, becomes more striking. 

Landing at Ebensee, we found diligences waiting 
our arrival, and forthwith proceeded along the banks 
of the Traun to Ischl. Ebensee is a neat little town, 
divided into two halves by the river Traun, just before 
it enters the lake. More strictly speaking, each of 
the halves is a distinct village, one being named 
Ebensee, and the other Lambat or Langbach ; together 
they have a population of about 2500, almost entirely 
employed in the salt-works. This is one of the chief 
places for the preparation of salt, the sool or brine 
being brought hither in wooden pipes for evaporation. 
The nature of the work carried on in it is sufficiently 
indicated by its huge boiling-houses, the vast piles of 
wood heaped up around it, and by the wooden tubes 
of transport seen suspended here and there against the 
rocks along the road. 

There is an excellent road fix)m Ebensee to Ischl, 
along the foot of the cliflFs of the Schrott and Hollen 
mountains, which, along its whole course, keeps close 
to the edge of the river on its left bank, following all 
its windings, which are many and great. This winding 
of the road adds greatly to the pleasure of the journey, 
by constantly varying the views, and even enabling you 
occasionally to look directly back on the scenes you 
have passed. 

The scenery in this valley of the Traun may be said 
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to be precisely of the same kind as that on the lake, 
the only diflFerence being that there is now a river 
instead of a lake between the mountains. In some 
places on the right bank the boundary walls are even 
loftier than those of the lake. Twice or thrice they 
present a sudden gap in their continuity, as if a portion 
of their mass had been cut out. This is productive of 
a striking eflFect, by bringing into sight, through the 
breach, a second and still bolder ridge of mountains 
immediately beyond. 

The Traun is here of no great size, but it yields the 
charm of sound as well as sight, from the rapidity of 
its course. like the lake, it is of a striking green 
colour, resembling the waters of the open ocean, indi- 
cative of its snowy or glacier source. 

The scenery becomes still bolder as we approach 
Ischl, which occupies the only open space yet seen on 
the river's banks on which a town could be built. 
The mountains here retire to a short distance on both 
sides, leaving a small flat space on either bank, just 
sufficient to give a site for the buildings ; and as the 
river and its walls make at the same time a sudden 
bend in two directions, the town is left completely sur- 
roimded by its lofty and steep barriers, and looks as if 
shut out from all commimication with the outer world. 
And yet there is left a sufficient extent of valley and 
of soft, green, wooded slopes, at the base of the moun- 
tains yet uncovered with houses, to supply the elements 
of beauty to a scene which would otherwise be. too 
stem in its grandeur. On closer examination, it is 
seen that two or three mountain valleys abut here, 
each of which makes its small contribution to the 
central space. Through one of these valleys the small 
river Ischl flows, and joins the Traun at one side of 
the town. 
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I have rarely if ever viewed a lovelier scene than 
that which lay in front of my windows in the Kaiserinn 
Hotel, during the early mountain twilight of the 
evening of my arrival at Ischl ; and an enumeration of 
some of its principal features will perhaps show how 
this might well be. 

In the first place, close in front of the hotel, the 
green waters of the Traun, here of considerable width, 
were seen and heard, rushing along between their level 
banks, and gushing from under the low arches of a 
wooden bridge, which cuts them across just above. 
Secondly, on the opposite side of the river, the imme- 
diate foreground was filled by the houses of a portion 
of the town, seen scattered about in groups, the white- 
ness of their walls contrasting finely with the datk 
green of the trees amid which they stood. Thirdly, 
beyond the houses, at a distance, probably, of less than 
half a mile, a semicircular chain of lofty mountains, 
clothed to the top with wood, was seen rising steeply 
up like a wall against the sky, which was then without 
a doud. Lastly, as if all this were not enough, ere 
yet the twilight began perceptibly to deepen, the moon, 
at half fall, domb into the sky, over the very centre of 
the ridge of mountains in front, adding, in her own 
bright form, a new and a lovelier object to the pros- 
pect, and, at the same time, enhancing the charms of 
all the rest, by mingling her own mellower yet brighter 
light with the slowly waning daylight. 

Ischl is a small town, with scarcely 2000 permanent 
inhabitants, and has only grown into importance as a 
watering-place and summer resort, during the last 
thirty years. The old original village, with its small 
houses and narrow streets, still remains, but is now 
entirely thrown into the shade, as an insignificant 
suburb to its splendid successor. 
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This new town is filled with handsome houses, some 
for residents, but the majority devoted to the nse of 
the yagrant population which crowd it in summer. 
Beside the fine drives and rides in the immediate 
neighbourhood, Ischl can boast of a variety of beautiful 
walks along the river banks, and on the low slopes of 
its mountains. As it lies, moreover, in the very centre 
of the Salzkammergut, p^haps, on the whole, the 
most romantically beautiful country in Europe, and is 
provided with one of the most splendid hotels on the 
Continent, it cannot fail to be a most desirable tem- 
porary abode for the tourist. 

It was my misfortune to be able to devote a couple 
of days only to the examination of a few out rf 
the many Sights of romantic beauty which are scat- 
tered within the compass of a day's work from Ischl. 
What I saw made me regret that I could not see more. 

August 26th. — In company with a gentleman, whom 
I had met on board the.Gmiinden steamer, I left; 
Ischl at five in the morning, to visit the Schafberg 
mountain, lying about ten or twelve miles to the west, 
on the northern border of the Abersee, or lake of St. 
Wolfgang. This mountain, lying in the midst of 
lakes, and commanding the view of some of th^ 
more distant ranges, rises 5628 feet above the sea 
level. It has been called the Teufdsabbiss (Devil's 
Bit or Bite), from its outline, and the Austrian Eigi, 
from its commanding view. It is about 200 feet lower 
than the Switzerland Bigi. 

After leaving Ischl the road for some distance lies 
along the right bank of the small river of the same 
name, and then, when this is crossed, along the 
northern border of the Abersee. 

Breakfasting at the village of St. Wolfgang, we 
proceeded to ascend the mountain, I on a mule, my 
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younger companion on foot. The ascent is through an 
almost continuous forest^ containing many magnificent 
trees, until within about a mile of the summit, when 
the tract becomes perfectly bare, consisting, for the 
most part, of uncovered rock. 

The first portion of the journey is easy, and in its 
subsequent course there 6ccur, at intervals, not a few 
facile slopes, and even some down-hiU bits; but the 
ascent generally is far from easy, the path being, in 
many places, extremely steep and difficult. About a mile 
firom the summit we come upon a narrow ridge or 
small tableland of turf, affording pasture for large herds 
of cattle^ and containing a good many summer chalets 
for the abode of their keepers. 

From many points in our upward course we had 
fine views of the lake at our feet, of the small towns 
of St. Wolfgang and St. GUgen on its banks, and of 
the ridge of mountains on its southern border. 

On reaching the extrenje summit of the Schafsberg, 
it is found that the slope we had been so long ascend- 
ing terminates abruptly on the lip of a vertical preci- 
pice of immense height, looking to the north, and 
commanding a most extensive view in. that direction. 
The country overlooked is partly flat, and partly broken 
by intCTCurrent hills of sharp and rugged outline, 
while several of the deeper valleys between them are 
filled up with lakes of various size and shape. In not 
a few places, also, the gentler slopes and more rounded 
valleys look rich with green meadows and yellow corn- 
fields. Immediately at the base of our specular preci- 
pice lies the southern extremity of the Attersee or 
Kammersee, which extends from this point some fifteen 
or sixteen miles to the northward, and is said to be 
the largest lake in Austria. The stream by which it 
discharges its superabundant water, joins the Traun at 
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Lambach. To the left the Mondsee is seen stretching 
towards the north-east^ and likewise another lake^ 
whose name I do not know ; and at na great distance 
the northern extremity of the Abersee, with the town 
of St. Gilgen on its fiirther shore. 

In the other direction, and far beyond the ridge 
that immediately bounds the Abersee, a chain of lofty 
mountains with numerous peaks^ more or less covered 
with snow or glaciers^ fiU up the horizon to the 
south, giving an impress of sublimity to the whole 
landscape. One of these snowy peaks I have no doubt 
is the Dachstein, the northern base of which I visited 
on the following day in my journey to the Gosau lakes ; 
but others of the group must belong to the still loftier 
range of the Alps of Styria, further to the south and east. 

These various objects in the landscapes, both near 
and remote, though thus noticed as if kept steadily 
beneath the eye, were by no means so seen by us on the 
present occasion. Though the weather was most 
beautiful, and the cloudless sky filled with sunshine 
throughout the day, not merely the valleys at our feet, 
but the distant mountains were more or less con- 
tinuously involved in a thick white fog, which permitted 
us to see them only in occasional glimpses, as its 
beautifully rolling wreaths, ever changing, left now 
one, now another, point ftee, or opened up vistas in 
the interior of their whirling mass. 

A few yards from the edge of the terminal cliff there 
is erected a small wooden hostelry for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, which seems to be well frequented both 
by day and by night during a few of the summer 
months. It has four sleeping apartments, each con- 
taining four beds^ and can thus accommodate sixteen 
persons, if the sexes chance to be favorably proportioned. 
Visitors from Ischl often sleep here with the view of 
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seeing the sunset and sunrise ; and this is a practice 
which I would recommend^ as weU because it aflFords a 
double chance of a clear prospect^ as because I do not 
doubt that many of the views are greatly finer at 
those times. 

On our return, we found the village of St. Wolfgang 
thronged with persons about to ascend the mountain, 
and to pass the night there ; several of the lady visitors 
being carried up by men in hand-chairs or settles 
(Sesseln.) 

I here again committed a blunder of omission as 
a Sight-seer, by not having sufficiently conned my 
Murray. It was only after returning to Ischl that I 
was instructed by my guide-book, that the old Gothic 
church of St. Wolfgang is weU worth seeing, on 
account of more than one curious relic contained in it, 
and which are all set forth in due order, and I doubt 
not accurately, in the pages of this precious work. My 
n^ligence was the less pardonable, because we had a 
good opportunity for making the inspection, having to 
wait a considerable time at the inn before we could 
disinter our coachman firom the beer house. As it 
was, we reached Ischl in good time for a late dinner. 

Attgust 26/A. — At five o'clock, I set out from Ischl 
on a visit to the lakes of Hallstadt and Gosau, along 
the southern continuation of the Traun valley and its 
river. Above Ischl, this valley is considerably wider 
than on the side of Ebensee, the enlai^ement taking 
place at Ischl, appearing to be continued all the way 
to the lake of Hallstadt. It is also less picturesque, 
and less beautiful, although the bounding mountains 
are, in some places, quite as bold and lofty as ftirther 
down. The recession of the mountains jfrom the river 
allows room for occasional cultivation on both its 
banks, and for the erection of a considerable number 
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of Tillages and small towns^ among which Lauffen and 
Groisem are the largest. The northern end of the 
Hallstadt lake^ whence the Trann issues^ ^ is about ten 
miles firom Ischl. Here the road turns to the right, 
along the left or western bank of the lake and dose 
imder the ridge of mountains^ and continues in the 
same direction until the closer approximation of the 
latter to the water admits of no further progress with 
a carriage. From this pointy the rest of the journey 
must be made on foot or by boat. 

It was now with me a question, on account of my 
limited time, whether I should proceed to explore the 
remainder of the Hallstadt lake (imderstood to be 
much finer than the portion already passed) and 
content myself with a partial examination of the Gosau 
lakes, or content myself with what I had already seen 
of the former, and devote my day to a completer survey 
of the latter. I decided in favour of the latter plan, 
though with much regret, to leave the finer parts of 
the Hallstadtersee unvisited. Two days ought no 
doubt to be devoted to these three lakes; but to 
travellers who, like myself, have only one at their 
disposal, I would recommend that they should first 
explore the whole of this lake, and then visit the first 
only or the Grosau lakes. Not more than this could 
well be done in one day, under the present system of 
accommodation; but if a horse or mule could be 
provided (as it might easily be) to convey the visitor 
fit)m the Gosau valley, to both the Gosan lakes, and 
so effect a considerable saving of time, I think the 
complete expedition might be managed by an active 
traveller in a single day. 

^ This, however, is not the real origin of the Traun. Its soorce, or 
rather sources, are in the Styrian mountains, whence it flows into the 
Hallstadt lake, at its south-eastern extremity. 
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The road to the Gosau valley and lakes turns off at 
right angles from the HaUstadt lake at a place called 
the Gosauzwaug^ so called from an aqueduct erected here 
for the transport of the salt-brine from the mines of HaU- 
stadt across the gorge of the Oosau river^ which here falls 
into the lake. This aqueduct^ which also serves the 
purpose of a foot bridge^ is a work of some magnitude^ 
and constitutes a striking object in the landscape. It 
is 420 German feet long^ and is supported on seven 
stone pillars, the central one of which is upwards of 
130 feet high. It was erected so far back as the year 
1757. 

The glen of the river, extending from the HaUstadt 
lake to the open vaUey of Gosau, is five or six EngUsh 
miles in length, and is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque ravines to be found in aU Germany. It is 
especiaUy distinguished by its extreme narrowness, the 
bounding mountains in no place leaving a wider space 
between them at their base than suffices for the tract 
of the river and for a carriage-road by its side. Indeed, 
in not a few places, there would be no room for a road 
if it were not formed by art out of the soUd rock on 
the river's brink. The mountains on both sides are 
throughout lofty and bold, for the most part feathered 
with beautifrd woods to their very summit, but not 
seldom presenting also the bare gray vertical cUffs 
BO conspicuous on the banks of the Traun and 
Traunsee. 

Indeed, no better idea of this ravine could be given 
than by saying that if the magnificent walls of the 
Traun lake and river could be brought nearly into con- 
tact at their base, they would present an exact pattern 
of this glen. In one respect this vaUey has a charm 
beyond the vaUey of the Traun, and that is in the 
headlong and precipitous descent of its smaU river^ 
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which constitutes an almost continuous series of gentle 
rapids rushing along its rocky bed and filling the whole 
glen, with its perpetual and pleasing sound. There is 
not, in my mind, any one thing encountered by the 
traveller in his delighted wanderings among beautiful 
scenery that adds such a charm to all the other charms 
as this companionship of a mountain stream which, 
speaking at once to the eye and ear, gives, as it were, 
additional life and expression to every object. 

The glen of the Gosau river (Gosauschlucht) after a 
continual ascent, lightened but lengthened by its many 
windings, terminates rather suddenly in an open valley, 
green with pasture and rich in corn-fields ; and though 
bounded on all sides by lofty mountains, yet with 
little or nothing of the coldness or gloom usually 
prevailing in such a locality. This is owing to the 
great extent of the open space, and to the configuration 
of its surface, which, for the most part, slopes in one 
direction towards the south and east. It is about 
five miles long and a mile and a half in breadth. It has 
a population of about 1200, aU of whom, except about 
100, are Protestants. It contains a Protestant and 
a Catholic church, the latter much the largest and 
handsomest, although with so much smaller a con- 
gregation. The Catholic church, however, receives an 
additional supply of full 200 hearers every Sunday 
from Abtenau, a district lying beyond the hills to the 
west. 

There can hardly be said to be any distinct village, 
the houses being scattered singly or in groups of two 
and three over the whole extent of the valley. Almost 
every house has a small portion of land attached to it, 
sufficient, with the aid of the hill-pasture, to feed a 
cow in summer and to yield provision for it in 
winter, in the shape of hay. One of the better sort 
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of these houses is occupied by my guide, Johann 
Urstiiger by name, a master carpenter, and a very 
intelligent fellow, and consists of four apartments, 
including the kitchen. For this house and his land 
he pays to the Emperor (the sole proprietor here) 80 
kreutzers (about 2s. 8rf.) per annum, without any taxes. 
The only live stock of these people seems to be cows 
and poultry ; sheep and swine, and even goats, being 
unknown among them. The principal part of the 
inhabitants are employed in the public service, as wood- 
cutters, miners, boatmen, &c., and receive 24 kreutzers 
per day; my Zimmerman guide only pays 15 to his 
journeyman. 

In passing along the valley this morning (Sunday), 
about nine o^clock, I was struck with the appearance 
of the inhabitants, proceeding in small groups from 
almost every point of the compass towards the church, 
and all dressed in black; the men in short black 
jackets, short black breeches, black hats, and white or 
gray stockings; the women in extremely long black 
gowns fitting pretty closely to the person, with wide 
and flat-brimmed hats, like men's hats, either white or 
black, those of the older women being generally of 
the latter colour, and made of felt, those of the girls 
and younger women being white and made of straw. 
They seemed aU very neat and clean in their persons, 
their apparel having the look of holiday attire. 

On inquiry as to the cause of this to me very 
novel peculiarity of dress, I found that it was the 
special badge of mourning of the people of this vaUey, 
and was now worn on account of the recent death of 
their pastor. I was given to understand that in any 
case the mourning dress (Trauerkleider) is only worn 
on Sundays, and the period of wearing it varies 
in different instances. For very near relatives it 
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is worn for a whole year, and for the pastor half a 
year. Remarking on what appeared to me singular, 
viz., the uniform neatness and goodness of the dresses 
in a community so poor, I learnt that it is the 
universal custom for every family, on the occurrence of 
the first death in it, to provide its members with the 
requisite mourning habiliments, out of its own funds, or 
through the partial aid of Mends and neighbours ; and 
that these habiliments are religiously set apart for this 
special use during their owners' lives, and transmitted 
as heir-looms to their children. 

There was something very striking in the sight of 
this mourning of a whole community; and surely 
there is something not a little pathetic in the whole 
history and details of the solemn custom so practised 
by this simple people. How beautifully the relations 
that ought ever to prevail between the true pastor and 
his flock, are evidenced by this universal display of the 
tokens of their loss and grief, in the very place where 
these relations had been most fully manifested ! What a 
picture, too, of the bringing home the saddest of all 
truths to the daily consciousness of living hearts, is 
that treasuring up in their narrow dwellings, and amid 
the stores of life, — from year to year, yea from one 
generation to another, — those ever-present symbols 
of a fate which, however acknowledged to be inevitable, 
can never be seriously contemplated by poor humanity 
without deep emotion ! 

The Protestant population of the valley live on very 
friendly terms with their Catholic brethren, and inter- 
marriages sometimes but not often take place. The 
former seem also to agree with the latter in regarding 
Sunday as a holiday as well as a holy day, and not a 
day of gloom and mortification ; sports and various 
innocent amusements filling up the hours not devoted 
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to the church. There are two services and two sermons 
every Sunday. 

The ecclesiastical arrangements are here quite of a 
republican or independent character ; the minister 
being chosen by the voice of the whole community, 
every man who has attained the age of 24 having a 
vote in the election. On the occasion of the recent 
election there were no less than five candidates for the 
ministry. The minister receives an annual salary of 
600 florins (£60), and is provided with a house and 
garden, and meadow-land for his cow. Of the 600 
florins 150 are paid out of the public funds of the 
district (Elreis) and the rest furnished by the congre- 
gation, each family paying from 15 to 20 kreutzers 
(6rf. to 8rf.) quarterly. There is a fund for the support 
of the widows and orphans of the clergy, but I could 
not learn whence it is derived. 

I reached the southern extremity of the Gosau 
valley a little after nine o'clock, and put up at the 
humble hostelry usually called " The Smith's,'* from 
the trade of its proprietor. This functionary is fam^d 
in the locality from his possessing, in his workshop, a 
huge hammer worked by a water-wheel. His house is 
situated at the base of the mountains, in the angle 
where the eastern and western boundaries of the valley 
meet, and where the Gosan stream descends from its 
parent lake into the open ground. It is a poor place, 
but can supply the traveller with comfortable refresh- 
ments out of doors, and even with a bed in case of 
necessity. But there is a much better inn in the 
northern part of the valley, to which those requiring a 
nighf s lodging should repair. 

Having breakfasted at the Smith's, I proceeded on 
foot with my guide to visit the lakes. The way to the 
first of these (Vordersee) lies along the bank of the 
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stream, and, for the most part, through a forest of fine 
trees. It is reached in about an hour, the path being 
good, and not very steep. 

The Vordersee is a most beautiful and picturesque 
oblong lake, somewhat more than an English mile in 
length, and about one third of a mile in width. Except 
at its two extremities, it is completely surrounded by 
precipitous mountains, aU of them rising to the height 
of 2000 or even 3000 feet above the surface of the lake. 
Most of them, at their base, have a slight slope back- 
wards, to the extent, probably, of one fourth of their 
whple height, and this slope is everywhere covered by 
a thick wood of firs. Above this point the mountainous 
waU is, generally speaking, almost entirely bare, and 
rises up almost vertically to its summit. This summit 
is, for the most part, broken into numerous high peaks, 
some terminating in sharp points, some round and blufl*, 
some thinly covered with trees, but the majority quite 
bare. The dark mass of firs around the feet of these 
rocky mountains, presents a striking contrast with the 
gray clifis above, and the peaks and pinnacles on their 
summits are extremely picturesque as they are seen 
from below relieved against the sky. 

At the northern or Gosau end of the lake the 
mountain barrier recedes a little from the water, and 
assumes the gentler character of rounded and wooded 
hills; but even here the grandeur and picturesque- 
ness characteristic of the boundaries of this lake do 
not subside into mere beauty. From the summit 
of one of these hills a huge cliff shoots up abruptly 
from the wood, and after rising in mass to a great 
height, separates into three diverging portions, over- 
looking the wooded slopes and the lake at its base. 
This three-headed giant is nam'ed the Donnerkogel 
(Thunder Peak), and is one of the clifb seen from 
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the Gosau valley towering above its western boun- 
dary. 

The northern end of the Vordersee is shut in by an 
artificial dam for the purpose of deepening it, and this 
dam is provided with a sluice, by means of which the 
liver, which here flows out of it, can, for a time, be 
greatly augmented. This expedient is employed for 
the purpose of floating down timber to the Hallstadt 
lake, for which work the stream, in its natural state, 
is insufficient. This sluice is generally opened for 
about six days every month during the daytime. It 
was my misfortune not to have made my journey 
during this period of the Vordersee^s emancipation. I 
should have liked to traverse the Gosauschlucht in its 
highest glory of sight and sound, when 

" The tide flows on, [and] the wave again 
Is Yocal in its wooded walls." 

On the top of the Klause or damwork, there is a 
small wooden shed erected for the convenience of 
travellers to sit and enjoy the splendid prospect sup- 
plied by the lake and its barriers. One of the most 
striking features in this prospect, is the view of the 
Thomstein or Dachstein, seen rising above the other 
peaks of the ridge which bounds the valley on the 
south beyond the lake. This is the loftiest mountain 
in the district (9600 feet above the sea), and is more 
or less covered with glaciers. From one of the nearest 
of these, a white stream is seen descending along the 
steep face of the cliff. 

In proceeding towards the Hintersee, the path leads 
close along the western border of the Vordersee to its 
southern extremity, and then follows no very definite 
course over the rugged and more or less hilly portion 
of groxind that occupies the bottom of the valley 

11 
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between the two lakes. AU along both sides of this 
tract, the mountain barriers continue lofty and bold as 
before ; but now overlooking, for the most part, forests 
of fir and patches of green pastures instead of water. 
In two or three places, indeed, there are small accumu- 
lations of water, fed by the outlying glaciers over head, 
but not of sufficient size to deserve the name of lakes. 
These glaciers send down their milk-white streams 
along the bare cliffs of the southern ridge in several 
places, and constitute a novel and pleasing variety of 
beauty in the mural landscape. I was surprised to 
find this glacier-water not to be at aU cold. I suppose 
that, on account of the smaUness of the stream, it had 
acquired warmth from the. sunbeams on its long tract 
along the cliff. 

The distance between the two lakes must be fall 
five English miles, as I did not reach the Hintersee 
till near two o^clock, though walking at ftdl speed the 
whole way. To be sure the speed could not be very 
great, as it is hardly possible to find a ruggeder or 
more difficult path, if path it can be justly called, 
which has received no formal help fix)m art, and retains 
but^the faintest indications of the footsteps of preceding 
travellers. 

The Upper or Back Lake (Hintersee, also called 
the Kreidensee) is a very remarkable spot, and well 
repays the pain of the journey that leads to it. It is 
truly a mountain lake, as well &om its position in the 
very centre of a chain of mountains, as from its own great 
elevation above the sea. It is of a roundish form and 
of smaU extent, being, in its widest part, scarcely half a 
mile across. Its water is the greenest I have anywhere 
seen, either on land or at sea. When lighted by the 
sun, as it was partly 'when I saw it, its colour becomes 
of a surprising brilliancy. As this lake was created, 
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80 it is still nonrislied by the Dachstein glacier, wldcli 
is here seen directly above it, wreathing its folds 
aronnd the base of the mountain pinnacles, and over- 
hanging the precipitous cliflF below. From this point 
the stream that feeds it is seen descending the face of 
the rock in the shape of a narrow white band, as bright 
and (from the^ distance) as silent as if it were a pro- 
longation of the snowy mass above. 

But the most striking peculiarity of this lake is the 
singular configuration of its boundaries. Except at a 
small point on its northern border, it is completely 
embraced by a circle of mountains, all of which, save 
a small section adjoining the Dachstein on the west, 
rise up almost vertically from its very border, so as to 
constitute a sort of gigantic cup, in whose rocky bottom 
the waters of the Hintersee rest like a mass of melted 
emerald. This cup may be said (theorelically) to be 
constructed in the following manner : The two ridges 
bounding the vaUey of the Vordersee, terminate here 
abruptly, or rather they terminate by each throwing 
out a short crescentic arm right and left, so as to 
enclose a circular space, wider than the valley itself, 
for the accommodajtion of the Hintersee. This singular 
.configuration is best observed from the further or 
southern side of the lake, or from the lake itself. 
Prom this point of view the cup seems complete, except 
the gap in its northern lip corresponding with the 
valley of the Vordersee. 

Nothwithstanding its almost inaccessible position, 
tbis solitary lake is not altogether left without some 
tokens of its connection with the workday world with- 
out. I found, even on its Dachstein border, one small 
wooden chalet belonging to the guardian of a few* 
cows, seen climbing the rugged slopes above; and 
another belonging to a fisherman who, during a few of 
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the snnmier months^ plies his silent task on its silent 
waters. I took advantage of the fisherman's punt to 
ferry me over the green waters, and I availed myself 
of the cowherd's permission to qnench my thirst with 
some of his dairy stores. I hope neither was dissatis- 
fied with my visit to the emerald lake. 

Refreshed by an hour's rest, and my luncheon of 
milk, I retraced my steps along the vall^, and reached 
the honest Smith's hostelry in about three hours ; the 
beautiful, grand, and picturesque scenes amid which the 
day had passed, affording a sufficient stimulus to keep 
off aU feeling of fatigue. After a homely but excellent 
dinner, in the open air, I resumed my journey, and 
reached Ischl a little after ten o'clock. 
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CHAPTER XL 



SALZBURG BERCHTBSGADBN HALLEIN — OOLLINO. 

August 27th. — I left Ischl this morning in the public 
Stellwagen at seven^ and reached Salzburg about five ; 
one hour out of the ten being occupied with a halt for 
dinner. There is an excellent road the whole way^ 
and it leads through an extremely beautiful country^ 
which will be the more admired by the traveller^ 
because^ in diflFerent portions of it, the character of its 
beauty varies greatly. In the first part of the journey 
the road, after reaching the Attersee, follows its 
southern border to its termination, sometimes low 
down by the water^s edge, sometimes high up on the 
roots of the chain of mountains which closely border 
it. Through the whole of this tract we have constantly 
in our eye the beautiful lake itself, and the noble 
mountains, including the Scha&berg, beyond, together 
with the small town of St. Wol%ang, perched on its 
lofty site between the lake and the mountains. On 
reaching St. Gilgen, a small town with about 600 
inhabitants, near the western extremity of the Wolf- 
gangsee, the road takes a turn to the left, and soon 
leads beyond the bounds of the grand scenery of the 
mountain and lake country which lies around the 
Scha&berg. 
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From this point to Salzburg, with one eiception, to 
be immediately noticed, the route exhibits but slight 
traces of that picturesque grandeur of which so much 
had been seen of late. On the contrary, speaking 
generially, it may be said to present a succession of 
scenes of simple beauty, but beauty of a kind which is 
more pleasing to many minds than that which is really 
of a higher order in itself: I mean, that kind of beauty 
which belongs to inhabited and cultivated districts, 
and which combines with the softer features of nature 
the tenderer charms associated with the presence of 
man and his works. Instead of narrow ravines, 
bounded by vertical walls, clothed in dark woods, and 
surmounted by cliffs and pinnacles of bare rock, we had 
now a succession of gentler hills and opener valleys, and 
more scattered woods ; the whole surface, except where 
broken at intervals by corn-fields and small farm- 
houses, being of the liveliest green. As we come 
nearer Salzburg, the country becomes still more cul- 
tivated, but nowhere loses its character of great natural 
beauty. 

The valleys are no longer Alpine valleys, but wide- 
spreading lawns or slopes stretching away to remoter 
hills, more covered by yellow crops, and more thickly 
planted with farm-houses. And yet we have by no 
means left the region of mountains. All the way on 
our left hand a lofty ridge bounds the series of valleys 
on our right ; and it was along the projecting spurs of 
this ridge that our road, for the most part, lay^ 
affording us every facility of seeing the valleys below 
us to the best advantage. Even when traversing the 
flatter portions of our route, the unevenness of the sur- 
face was sufficiently manifested by the labour imposed on 
our coachman of perpetually applying and removing his 
drag-chain. . 
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The exception to this softer and gentler character of 
the district passed through^ occurs at the small lake 
and village of Puschl, about half way between St. 
Gilgen and Salzbnrg, a scene which combines the 
most striking pictnresqueness with the gentlest and 
most exquisite beauty. 

The Fuschlsee is of considerable extent, but our 
path lay only for a short distance along its south- 
eastern shore. The valley in which it lies is of con- 
siderable width, its slopes along the base of the moun- 
tains (of the most exquisite green), being long and 
gentle. All its shores, as far as seen by us, are beau- 
tiful; but that part where the village lies, with its 
church perched on an isolated green knoll in its centre, 
and overhung by the lofty and bare cliffs of the 
Hundskogel, may well rank with the choicest speci- 
mens of scenery. It wiU bear comparison with Hals 
on the Hz and Traunkirche in the Gmiinden lake, 
and I much doubt if its scenic merits can be put to a 
severer test. The Hundskogel is a most magnificent 
and picturesque feature in the landscape. Its front 
towards the valley is like a section of a Titanic pyra- 
mid, but a pyramid still possessing aU that variety of 
graceftOness and softness which nature alone can give 
to the outlines of grand forms. 

I reached Salzburg in sufl&cient time to be able to 
survey the town in a general way as to its topo- 
graphical relations, the character of its streets and 
architecture, and also to examine the interior of some 
of its churches. I was also able to take advantage of 
one of the loveliest evenings, to enjoy the magnificent 
views from the top of the Monchsberg and the ridge 
adjoining the fortress-hill or Schlossberg. 

As the greater part of the two following days (all I 
could give up to this locality) were spent in excursions 
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into the country, I had only two more evenings, be- 
sides the present, to devote to Salzburg itself. These 
were sufficient so enable me to see all the exterior 
sights of the town and about the town; but the 
time was too circumscribed and the hours too late for 
the examination of several interiors which I should 
have otherwise visited. Like most of the towns in 
this part of Germany, Salzburg can boast of a Roman 
origin. The district in which it lies formed part 
of the ancient Noricum which was constituted a 
Roman province before the Christian era. i^peatedly 
destroyed by the northern invaders, the ancient Juva- 
vium at length rose from its Pagan ruins into a 
. Christian city, in the seventh century, under its pre- 
sent name. It has since undergone many changes, 
and has had many masters. After being an inde- 
pendent archbishopric and principality, for near a 
thousand years, it was secularized in the beginning of 
the present century; and, since the year 1816, has 
belonged to Austria. It is still, however, the seat of 
an archbishop. 

Salzburg lies on the banks of the river Salzach or 
Salza, at an elevation of 1380 feet above the sea. It 
consists of two distinct towns, one on each side of the 
river, closely united by a liandsome bridge, 870 feet in 
length and 40 feet wide. Although each of these 
towns is partly built on sloping groimd, and both are 
closely overlooked by hills of considerable height, yet 
Salzburg, when viewed on the large scale, must be 
admitted to lie in a fiat. At any rate, on whichever 
side the traveller approaches it, he must traverse an 
extensive plain, which only terminates when he reaches 
the very outskirts of the town. 

The seeming contradiction in this topographical 
statement, is chained by the &xst that the range of 
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hills tliat bound tlie plain on the south-east^ send off 
a sort of offikhoot towards the south-west^ constituting 
an isolated ridge in the plain. Near its origin this 
ridge is suddenly^ as it were^ cut across by the river 
Balzach; and it is in the gap thus made^ or at its 
sides, that the city of Salzburg is built. 

Near its south-western or inland end, so to speak, 
this isolated height shoots up into a point considerably 
above its general level ; and it is upon this point that 
the ancient castle and fortress of Salzburg, closely 
overlooking the town, is built. Between this castle- 
lull and the river, the ridge, at a somewhat lower level, 
assumes the shape of a bold promontory, with escarped 
locky walls on both sides, and terminates in an abrupt 
point, overhanging the river. This terminal portion of 
the ridge is called the Monchsberg ; and it is close 
imder the escarped waU of its southern flank that 
Salzburg proper lies. 

The height on the other side of the river, fix)nting 
the Monchsberg, is termed the Kapuzinerberg, and is 
less lofty and less bold than the other. It is imme- 
diately at its foot and on its slopes that the other half 
of Salzburg (Stein) stands. 

The plain immediately surrounding Salzbui^ is of 
great extent, and is on all sides bounded by mountains, 
justly claiming, by their vast mass^ the grandeur of 
their ontliue and their elevation, the title of Alps ; 
and it is this magnificent boundary that alone saves 
from the imputation of tameness — ^not to say ugliness 
-^the great alluvial level in the midst of which Salzburg 
stands. 

Salzburg is almost universally represented by local 
topographies and by guide-books copying them, as 
excelling every town in Germany in the picturesque 
beauty of its locality. Taken absolutely, I cannot 
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subscribe to the accuracy of this statement, though I 
unllingly admit that Salzbui^ may justly claim a high 
place among such localities, and even that in one point 
—I mean in its noble castle-hiU and castle, — ^it may 
boast of one striking feature which no other town in 
Germany can match. But Prag, Buda, Linz, Passau^ 
and two or three towns more, may fairly, I think, come 
into competition with the city on the Salzach. 

Of all the places meutioned, Fassau (which, by the 
way, greatly resembles Salzburg in the configuration of 
its site) is, in my judgment, best entitled to the palm 
of beauty, and must take precedence of Salzburg in 
this respect, castle-hill and castle all included. 

As compared with Passau, and some of the other 
towns mentioned, the Salzbui^ landscape appears to me 
to have several marked defects. The following may be 
mentioned: first, the perfect flatness and coarseness, 
at least, if not the actual ugliness of the plains which lie 
so closely around the town ; second, the great distance 
of the mountains, on account of the extent of the plain, 
not allowing them to constitute a portion of the 
immediate landscape, of which the city is the centre ; 
third, the inferior character of its river. 

Like most mountain rivers in the summer season 
when not confined by bold and rocky banks, the 
Salzach in the immediate vicinity of Salzburg, exhibits 
a wide gravelly watercourse very imperfectly filled by 
the stream that traverses it. Such a circumstance 
always detracts greatly from the grandeur and beauty 
of a river as a feature in a landscape ; and, in the 
present instance, the Salzach, with its shingly beach, 
presents an unfavorable contrast with the fiill tide of 
the Danube at Passau, Linz, and Buda, as well as 
with the Moldau at Prag, and the Mayn at Wiirsbui^. 

These defects, however, and particularly the last, 
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are only seen i^ the near, or what may be called the 
kome views of Salzbnrg. In most of the views from 
a distance^ and also in one near view, — ^that from the 
EApuzinerberg, — the lofty castle^hiU, with its castle 
and the Monchsberg with its buildings towering over 
the town, the whole relieved against the blue Alps in 
the near horizon, present features of picturesque 
beauty of the highest kind, and make one almost 
doubt whether the praise of the topographers is, after 
all, really beyond the truth. Of all these views, I think 
the finest is from the hill above Aigen ; and, on this 
account, and on this account alone, is Aigen well 
deserving of a visit. 

Salzburg itself, considered without reference to its 
particular locality, is a very handsome town, sufficiently 
old to present a good deal that is picturesque in the, 
irregular design, or rather no-design of its streets and 
Squares, as well as in the architecture of many of its 
lofty houses. Its squares, monuments, public buildings, 
and churches are inferior to those of several of the 
older towns in Germany, yet are by no means devoid 
of taste or elegance. 

In the old St. Michaelsplatz, now named Mozarts- 
platz, there is an elegant bronze statue by Schwan- 
thaler, of the great composer, who was a native of 
Salzburg. The statue was erected in 1842, and is a fine 
work of art. 

In the Residenzplatz there is a very elegant 
fountain of white marble, forty-five feet high, erected 
in 1664 ; and in the Domplatz one of those bronze 
monuments known in Germany by the name of Mary- 
pillars (Mariensaule). 

The Domkirche, with its two fine towers, is an 
immense structure in the Italian style, built partly of 
white marble. It is of much elegance both externally 
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and internally^ and contains several interesting monu- 
ments and paintings. Among the other cliurches St. 
Peterskirehe, theFraneiskanerkirclie^ Universitatskirche, 
and the Cajetanerkirche are most worthy of notice. 

Behind St. Peter^s chnrch are some curious old 
chapels at the very base of the cliff of the Monchsb^g^ 
and also a singular cemetery partly dug out of the 
rock. In the cliff above there is a cell also cut out 
of the rock^ said to have been the abode of a holy 
hermit in the early times of Christianity. 

Among the Sights of Salzburg are pointed out the 
birth-place of Mozart^ in an upper story of a house 
(No. 225) in the Getreidengasse ; and the death-place 
of the no less famous Paracelsus, who died here in the 
year 1541. This house stands in an open place near 
the bridge on the right bank of the river, and still 
preserves, on its external front, a portrait of the mag- 
nificent Doctor. 

August 28M. — I left Salzburg this morning at a 
quarter-past five, to visit Berchtesgaden and the 
Konigssee. These places lie directly south, in one of the 
nearest chains of the Tyrolese Alps. Berchtesgaden is 
about thirteen or fourteen miles from Strasburg, and 
the Konigssee about three miles beyond it. T did 
not stop at the former place ; but went straight on to 
the lake, wliich we reached about nine o'clock 

On leaving Salzburg, and crossing the plain, we 
soon reached the chain of mountains on the south ; and 
then turning round the base of the Untersberg (5684 
feet above the sea), we pursued our course along the 
valley lying between it and the Hohegoll, and then 
along other valleys of a similar kind continuous 
with it. Considering the mountainous character of 
the district, the road is remarkably good and much 
more level than might be expected. Indeed, there is 
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very little either of ups or downs in it, although the . 
constant rise of the surface is shown by the rapid course 
of the Albe river, which the road accompanies the greater 
part of the way. There is not much to be remarked 
on in this tract, unless it be that the mountains bound- 
ing the valley are very bold and lofty, and the general 
aspect of the valley itself somewhat coarser and less 
Biniling than those lately seen in the Salzkammergut. 

Before reaching the town of Berchtesgaden, however, 
the valley changes its character, becoming wider and 
more varied, richer and more beautiful. It is no 
longer a mere mountain glen closely overhung by 
mountains, but an open lawny valley diversified by 
green hills and hillocks, sprinkled over with hanging 
woods of the richest kind. The mountains that sur- 
round it on all sides are indeed magnificent, but they 
are sufficiently withdrawn from it to leave it at once 
open and sunny and fruitful. The chief of these 
mountains are the HohegoU already mentioned (7970 
feet above the sea), the Jenner,the Bret, the Schwartzort, 
and the Watzmann. This last mountain, or rather 
ehain of mountains, the highest in the district, being 
8500 feet above the sea, rises grandly and suddenly into 
view as we enter the valley, filling up the whole sky in 
front with its black and sterile mass interspersed with 
snow. 

It is in the midst of this beautifdl and sheltered 
^bJley that the small town of Berchtesgaden is built. 
It stands on a hill overlooking the river Albe, and is 
conspicuous fix)m a great distance, by its white houses, 
and by its high-steepled church most picturesquely 
ntnated on an isolated green knoll adjoining. The 
greater part of the valley seems richly peopled, houses 
lieing irr^ilarly scattered all over it, their white walls, 
ttid the general elegance of their appearance, well 
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harmonising with the natural landscape. On the whole, 
I think that one who has had the good fortune to visit 
the vaUey of Berchtesgaden under such circumstances 
as I visited it, that is to say, on one of the finest 
mornings of early autumn, will readily admit that it 
deserves to be classed among the loveliest spots of 
Austrian Switzerland, which I have already denomi- 
nated the most beautiful country in Germany. 

From Berchtesgaden to the Konigssee, the road 
passes along the base of the Watzmann, and through a 
succession of hiQy valleys as rich and beautiM as those 
left behind. 

Having breakfasted at a little inn at the water's 
edge, I proceeded to visit the lake in a boat, this being 
the only way in which it is accessible. 

The Konigssee lies about 2000 feet above the sea,, 
and is about five or six English miles long, and of a 
pretty uniform breadth of nearly one mile ; it is much 
twisted or incurvated in its shape. It is throughout 
closely bounded by lofty mountains, consisting, for the 
most part, of bare vertical cliflfs, but occasionally pre- 
senting slopes covered with wood. Everywhere, how- 
ever, with two small exceptions, the base of the 
mountains consists of bare rock, and comes down into 
deep water so precipitously as to leave no footing 
whatever, nor indeed the possibility of footing, unless 
a path were cut out in the shape of a gallery ft'om the 
solid rock. In this respect — I mean as to its inacces- 
sibility, on account of the sheer descent of its rocky 
walls into deep water — ^the Konigssee is, I believe, 
unique; and from this circumstance, and from the 
great elevation of its mountain boundaries — ^probably 
on an average of 4000 or 5000 feet above the water, — 
it may justly claim a character for boldness and 
grandeur — may I not say sublimity ? — ^beyond all the 
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other lakes hitherto seen. In respect of mere beauty^ 
however, and even perhaps in variety and picturesque- 
ness, I think it inferior both to the Traunsee and the 
Oosansee. 

The two exceptions to the sheer descent of its rocky 
walls into the water, are near its southern extremity, 
one on each side nearly opposite one another. On the 
left hand or eastern shore, there is an irregular break 
in the base of the mountain, with a few rounded knolls 
by the water's edge, a small cottage, some meadows, 
and a small waterfall trickling down the cliff. Nearly 
opposite, there is a much lai^er space of level ground 
between the mountains and the lake, where the King 
of Bavaria has a small hunting lodge, called St. 
Bartholoma. Neither of these places is worth visiting, 
though they supply an agreeable change in the land- 
scape to the passer-by. 

A short way behind the royal hunting lodge, in a 
deep cleft of rock on the south side, and at the very 
base of the Watzmann, there is a great accumulation 
of snow firom the avalanches overhead, denominated the 
Ice-chapel (Eiskapelle), which is only curious in always 
remaining unmelted at so low a level. 

At its southern extremity the lake stops short, as it 
were, before reaching its terminal boundary of rock ; 
while its lateral walls proceed onward a little further, 
and then coalesce in a semicircular sweep. In the 
farther extremity of the recess thus formed, there is 
another small lake^ called the Obersee, separated from 
the greater lake by about a furlong of dry land, con- 
sisting of rugged green slopes intermingled with trees. 

This description will remind the reader of the 
account formerly given of the Upper Gosau lake ; and, 
indeed, this satellite of the greater King's lake cannot 
be better characterised than by comparing it with the 
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satellite of the greater Gosau lake. It is, however, 
much inferior to the latter in many respects. It is so 
small that it hardly deserves to be classed among lakes, 
and seems to be thus out of harmony with the magni- 
ficent cliffs which surround and overhang it. It wants 
also the ^variety and the cheerful beauty which, in spite 
of the glaciers over head, so markedly distinguish the 
Hintersee of Gosau. 

In making this little excursion on the Konigssee, I 
deviated from my usual custom of keeping myself free 
and independent of the movements of other persons ; 
and I suffered, accordingly, in a point of grave im- 
portance to a man who, like myself, might almost be 
said to be travelling against time. At the request of 
some German gentlemen whom I met at the village, I 
agreed to join their party on the lake, and left the 
arrangements to them. They chose. a very comfortable 
but most clumsy and heavy boat, which, though rowed 
by three women and one man, allowed itself to be 
passed by aU the smaller boats that left the shore long 
after us. The fare was 3^ gulden. In returning, also, 
my companions thought it necessary to have a sub- 
stantial dinner after their labours, and accordingly de- 
tained the boat more than an hour at St. Bartholonui. 
The loss of time, by these dilatory proceedings, pre- 
vented me accomplishing my original purpose of visiting 
Hallein, by crossing the intervening ridge of mountidns, 
and also procrastinated my return to Salzbm^ by some 
hours. No doubt the German gentlemen were quite 
right in taking things easy ; it was my fault, or mis- 
fortune, not to be able to do so, and therefore we were 
ill-assorted companions. 

The Konigssee is evidently much visited. Both in 
ascending and descending the lake we saw many boats 
with passengers ; and at the Bartholoma hostelry there 
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were foil twenty or thirty persons occupied as my boat- 
companions were. The great majority of the rowers 
in the boats are women, both old and young. One of 
our rowers was under twenty, and another upwards of 
sixty. 

Between Berchtesgaden and the Konigssee we were 
met by many women and children, begging for money, 
under the plea of offering presents of flowers, the pro- 
duce of the neighboiuing mountains. The favorite 
offering was the Edelweiss (the Gnaphalium Leonto- 
podium, I believe), a comparatively rare and an 
extremely beautifol plant. 

August 29M. — At five o'clock I left my excellent 
hotel, the Goldenes Schiff, on an excursion to Hallein 
and GolUng. Hallein is about eight English miles 
firom Salzburg, lying in the same neighbourhood, though 
not exactly on the same road as Berchtesgaden. After 
crossing the plain, instead of ascending the vaUeys 
lying between the Untersberg and the Goll mountains, 
we pass the northern flanks of both these, and turn up 
the valley of the Salzach, lying to .the east of the 
Hohe GoU. 

Hallein is situated close on the left bank of the 
Salzach. It has a population of from 5000 to 6000, 
and contains some other manufactories besides its 
numerous salt-works. It presents no attractions to 
the Sight-seer. 

The salt-mines of Hallein are situated within the 
hill of Diirrenberg, bordering the town of HaUein on 
the south-west. The entrance to the mine is on the 
top of this hill, about 1000 or 1200 feet above the 
town; and is reached by an excellent zigzag road, 
leading throT:^h beautiful wooded uplands and steep 
valleys. This may be ascended either on foot or in a 
carriage ; but the latter is preferable, as the walk up 

12 
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SO steep an ascent, will probably leave the traveller *in 
too heated a state for entering the cool galleries im- 
mediately, without some risk. 

On presenting the order for admission (easily ob- 
tained at the inn in the town), and paying a fee of two 
florins, the visitor is forthwith provided with a suit of 
over-clothes, consisting of a cap, a jacket and trowsers 
of clean white linen, and also with a leathern apron 
(adjusted behind), and a thick leathern glove for the 
right hand. The uses of the two last-mentioned articles 
will soon appear. Thus equipped, and with the addition 
of a smaU lantern to guide his steps in the dark, the 
visitor proceeds on his journey through the mine, under 
the direction of one of the miners. 

If the visitor of this mine expects to see much of 
the natural deposits of salt in the rocks, or any part 
of the operations had recourse to for extracting it, or 
any of the workmen employed in any of the mining 
processes, he^ will be disappointed. With the exception 
of a single open reservoir, containing a solution of salt, 
in the interior of the mountain, aU that the visitor sees 
are merely the galleries or passages for the introduction, 
in dose pipes, of fresh water into the works, for dis- 
solving the salt, and of the return of the same water 
when it has dissolved the salt. As a curious and gro- 
tesque specimen of subterranean travelling, or as an 
amusing exhibition of certain gymnastic feats, in which 
the visitors are the principal agents, it is well worth 
visiting ; but it is altogether destitute of the scientific, 
economical, and mechanical interest usually associated 
with the notion of mines and mining. It is, in fact, a 
mere show-place and a 'show ; and, as such, it is cer« 
tainly well calculated to gratify curiosity and afford 
amusement. 

A few words of explanation as to the nature and 
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topographical relations of the galleries in the interior 
of the Diirrenberg, wiU enable the reader to compre- 
hend exactly what he has to see and do, in a visit to 
the mines of Hallein. In the first place, let it be 
understood that the interior of the mountain, from top 
to bottom, is divided into a series of flats or floors, 
lying one above another, like the different stories of a 
house — each flat consisting of or containing a certain 
number of horizontal galleries (schachte), driven through 
the rock in different directions. Each floor, or series 
of galleries, communicates with that below or above it, 
by means of one shaft at least, and with the exterior 
of the mountain by an open adit. The solid vertical 
interspace between the different ranges of galleries varies 
from 100 to upwards of 300 feet. The galleries are 
about four feet wide, and six feet high, and are very 
dry and clean. The bottom of each gallery is planked 
in the centre ; and at one or both sides of the narrow 
pathway the pipes for the water and brine are placed. 
The walls and roofs are, for the most part, bare, but in 
some places supported by planks. 

In passing along the galleries, 'the salt is seen here 
and there constituting an integral portion of the rock, 
but bearing an extremely small proportion to the stony 
part. 

The downward galleries or shafts (Rollen, Schiirfe) 
ran at an angle of from 40° to 45°, and are provided 
with a peculiar mechanical contrivance as the means of 
descent. Along the sloping surface of the shaft two 
pieces of wood are fixed, rather more than a foot apart, 
their upper surfaces being rounded and finely polished. 
This portion of the apparatus resembles much a common 
ladder, the more so because the longitudinal or side- 
pieces are bound together by steps, used for the pur- 
pose of ascent. Fixed near the top of this ladder-like 
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frame, is a atrong thick rope, reaching to the bottom, 
and left loose along the rest of its extent. 

The following is the mode of descent. The leathern 
apron being carefully adjusted behind, and the right 
hand armed with its leathern glove, the parties seat 
themselves on the polished tramroad, with their legs 
and feet dangling over its outer sides ; the guide, 
having the place of honour in front, then gives the word 
to grasp the rope firmly but lightly, and he and his 
followers immediately set off on their rapid slide, 
without stop or stay, till the bottom is reached : 

" The cord glides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands." 

The process is rather startling at first, as it is not easy 
to be quite free from apprehension in a predicament so 
novel and seemingly hazardous, and more particularly 
as the guide^s farthing candle scarcely mitigates the 
darkness, and, indeed, sometimes goes quite out. 
Once accomplished, however, the feat is found to be 
both easy and safe, and is willingly undertaken, on the 
next occasion. 

When it is recollected that the slope is at an angle 
of only 40^ or at most 45°, and that the length of the 
shaft is sometimes nearly 400 feet, it will be easily 
understood how rapid the descent must be towards the 
end of the slide, when the descending bodies have 
attained their full impetus. If the bottom were 
reached at this rate, no doubt the shock would be 
dangerous, if not fatal ; but the guide takes care to 
lessen the rapidity of the transit as it approaches the 
bottom, by a firmer grasp of his balustrade-rope ; and 
the passengers are thus set down quietly and safely on 
the floor of the next story. So great a heat is pro- 
duced by the friction of the rope passing through the 
hand, that, during the descent, I could scarcely ever 
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divest myself of the fear that it must reach a dangerous, 
or, at least, an intolerable degree before the bottom is 
reached ; but the duration of the friction is insufficient 
for the production of such a result ; when the heat 
b^ins to be alarming, it is quenched by the descent 
being put an end to ; the very rapidity that suggests 
the danger, cures it. 

As the adit at which visitors enter the mine leads 
immediately into the second or third series of galleries 
(reckoning from above), there are only three or four of 
these descents to make before reaching the lowest, 
where the exit is. 

The galleries vary greatly in length, and com- 
municate with each other at very various angles. The 
length of the walk, from the entrance to the first 
descent (Rolle), is 2934 feet. 

On reaching the bottom of one of these shafts of 
descent, instead of alighting at the entrance of new 
galleries^ as before, we found ourselves, all at once, in 
a large chamber or open space of the most lugubrious 
aspect. Its extent could only be judged of by the 
position of certain lamps, thinly scattered over the 
waUs around, and which served rather to make the 
darkness visible than to light up any objects that 
might be present. The roof was so low that it could 
be easily touched with the hand, and where the floor 
should be there was water only, as shown by the 
reflection of the lamps from its otherwise dark surface. 
All at once, while trying to make out the quality of 
the place we had got into, I found the bench where I 
had seated myself, in motion, and slowly and silently 
advancing towards the lamps on the other side. The 
truth is, my supposed bench was part of the deck of a 
boat, and this was now being ferried across this truly 
Stygian lake, by some mechanism which made itself 
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be neither seen nor heard, but which was nothing 
more mysterious than simple traction by a rope in a 
miner^s hand on the further side. 

This subterranean chamber will be at once un- 
derstood to be one of the great watery reservoirs 
formed for the solution of the salt, preparatory to its 
conveyance to the outer world in the form of brine. 
It is known by the name of the Konhauser-Werk, and 
is stated in the guide-book to the mine, to be 268 feet 
long, and from 150 to 210 feet broad; and to be 
capable of containing 201,000 cubic feet of water. 

After leaving this water- chamber, we visited two 
dry ones of smaller dimensions — one containing a 
cabinet of the minerals found in the Diirrenberg, the 
other exhibiting marble memorials of the visits of one 
of the Emperors and one of the Archbishops of Salz- 
burg. 

Having now finished our visit to the mine, it only 
remained to reach the open air, and this was effected 
by means of a sort of hobby-horse or go-cart oti wheels, 
which, when we had aU mounted a-straddle, set off 
along a gaUeryat a fririous rate, and, after a journey 
of some length, safely deposited us in the open air, at 
the very base of the Diirrenberg, and close to the 
town of HaUein. We found, on coming into the 
light, that the means of our progression was a man 
yoked to our hobby-horse, whose heated and breathless 
condition bore witness to the rapidity of our progress. 

The number of persons at this time employed in the 
mine is 160, their pay being 20 kreutzers per day. 
They work only six hours out of the twenty-four — one 
half of them from six in the morning till noon, the 
other half from noon till six' in the evening. The 
descent through the mine, from the entrance to the 
exit, occupied about an hour and half. 
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On leaying the mine, I proceeded up the valley of 
the Salzach, to visit GoUiBg and its waterfall, about six 
or seven miles furth^* on. The road crossed the river 
at Hallein, and ooxttinued on its right bank all the 
way, but at iKMne distance from it. For the greater 
part of the way there is nothing very remarkable in 
iJie landscape, except the magnificent range of the Hohe 
GoU, which bounds the valley on the west ; but as we 
approach the village of Golling, the beauty of the valley 
is greatly increased. 

A short way before reaching Golling we pass through 
the small market-town of Kuchel, which, like Golling, 
has the appearance of a Swiss town, all the houses 
haying their gable ends, with projecting eaves, turned 
towards the street. 

The Swartzbach waterfall, called also the Guhringer 
Pall, which is the great Sight of Golling, lies on the 
left bank of the Salzach, about two English miles from 
the town, and is richly deserving a visit, as well for 
its own beauty and singular character, as for the 
exquisite scenery near it and seen from it. 

The Swartzbach, already full grown, issues from the 
lace of a bare vertical rock, on the east front of the 
Vorder Hohe G611, 300 or 400 feet above the valley. 
The opening from which the water flows is only two 
or three feet high, and about double the width, so that 
the stream nearly fills it ; it escapes with considerable 
lapidity, but calmly and without noise, and is in suffi- 
cient quantity to drive a large mill-wheel. It is per- 
fectly transparent, and of a mediimi temperature. 

In its descent along the rock, the stream forms one, 
if not two> perfect waterfalls, and several rapids so steep 
as to be commonly regarded as waterfalls. The mass of 
water is not sufficient to produce any very grand effect, 
but the falls, taken as a whole, are deddedly beautiful. 
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and they present some peculiarities which add not a 
little to their interest. The following is an imperfect 
sketch of the whole. 

The stream issues from its cavern in two portions, 
being divided by a piece of projecting rock. These 
portions immediately uniting, the stream flows down 
the open face of a smooth sloping rock for the space 
of some twenty or thirty feet. Here the rock becomes 
vertical, and the water consequently descends in the 
form of a perfect fall in front of it, but is rendered 
invisible for some twenty or thirty feet by a vertical 
ledge of rock, like a wall, extending from side to side 
between it and the spectator. It then becomes again 
visible for about fifteen or twenty feet, and once more 
disappears behind another similar screen of rdck, from 
beneath which it finally escapes in two streams as it 
began. It then flows down a gentle rapid, until it 
reaches the lip of the lower vertical diff, over and 
along which it takes its final descent in a mass of 
foam, beautifully contrasted against the dark rock be- 
hind. In the open space, between the two rocky 
walls, the water, where it is seen descending from 
behind the upper portion and falling in behind the 
lower portion, presents a singularly dim and distant 
appearance, no doubt from the imperfect li^ht, which 
conveys to the imagination something of a mysterious 
or even of a ghastly impression. 

Great pains have been taken, by the formation of 
paths, parapets, and bridges, to make the access to all 
parts of the waterfall easy. 

From one of these, adjoining the upper cavern, there 
is a view of the glen of the Swartzbach at its foot, and 
of the extensive valley of the Salzach beyond, which 
for beauty may justly come into the same categoiy as 
Gmiinden, the Fuschlthal, and Berchtesgaden. 
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In the immediate foreground of this picture, just 
below the spectator, a thick wood, stretching from the 
base of the Vorder Hohe GoU, descends towards the 
valley, but stops short, just where the slope becomes 
gentler ; a little further on, but stiU on the near side 
of the Salzach, an abrupt and isolated rock shoots up 
from the sward, bearing on its summit the charming 
little church of St. Nicolas (NikolauskapeUe), crowned 
with its slender spire j while beyond it the wide valley 
of Grolling spreads itself out in one unbroken bright 
green sward, except where it is cut across by the river 
winding along its lower parts, or by patches of wood 
thickly dotting its surface with spots of a darker 
hue. 

From the right bank of the Salzach, the ground 
rises gradually upwards in three diflferent directions, so 
as to constitute a vast amphitheatre of green, the 
wooded meadow-land continuing to the very summit of 
the slope, where it is abruptly interrupted by a steep 
ledge of rocks, termed the Rossfeld rocks, rising high 
above it, and terminating in a series of bare peaks, so 
characteristic of the rocks in this district. And, as if 
still further to enhance the striking character of the 
landscape, by adding the contrasting charm of grandeur 
to its beauty, a range of rugged mountains, blue in the 
distance, is seen rising grandly over that portion of the 
rocky coronet which bounds the amphitheatre on the 
east. 

In returning to Salzburg, I directed the coachman 
to keep on the right bank of the Salzach the whole 
way, instead of recrossing it at Hallein. By this 
change of route, I had the advantage of coming close 
to the range of mountains that bounds the plain of 
Salzburg on the east, and so escaping that level tract, 
which has not even the attraction of a rich cultivation 
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to compensate for its tameness and monotony. The 
road along the foot of the momitains passes through 
a well-wooded district, rendered much finer by the 
great variety of surface produced by the projecting spurs 
of the neighbouring heights. In this journey we passed 
through several picturesque villages, and near some 
handsome parks. 

Another reason for taking this rout was my desire 
to see Aigen, a seat of Prince Schwartzenbei^, lying at 
the foot of the Gaisberg, about two and a half or thr e e 
miles to the south-east of Salzburg, and which is 
chronicled in aU the guide-books as one of the fine 
Sights in the district. This is a complete mistake, the 
grounds and park so celebrated being little more than 
a piece of common copsewood, threaded, here and there, 
by indifierent walks. But, if not for its own sake^ Aigen 
stiQ deserves a visit, as one of the finest, if not the 
very finest, view of Salzburg is obtained from the 
heights above it. 
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CHAPTER XL 



INNSBRUCK. 



Auffu$t 80/ A. — I left Salzburg at twenty minutes after 
five, on my joximey to Innsbruck and the Tyrol. I 
chose the SteUwagen, in preference to the EUwagen, 
as my means of conveyance, because the first stops 
during the night, and so enables the passengers to see 
all the scenery by daylight. In this respect the 
Diligence is quite as convenient as a private carriage, 
though it, of course, has the great drawback of stopping 
only at the fixed post-stations. 

Our first stage was to Reichenhall, about ten or 
twelve miles from Salzburg. The road, though with 
a continuous gentle ascent, lies throughout on the plain 
of Salzburg, along the eastern base of the Untersberg 
mountains. A little more than half way from Salzburg, 
we enter upon that tongue of land which Bavaria pro- 
jects into the Austrian territories, and which, together 
with Beichenhall, contains Berchtesgaden and the 
Konigssee. With the mountains stiQ on our left, we 
had now close on our right the river Saalach or Saal, 
on its way to join the Salzach a little below Salzburg. 

The town of Reichenhall lies on the right bank of 
this river, dose under the mountains. It is a bustling 
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place, devoted to works and workers of salt, and con- 
taining about 3000 inhabitants. 

The road from Salzburg to ReichenhaU, and espe- 
cially in the vicinity of this town, is almost lined on 
both sides with apple-trees, bearing rich crops. And 
the same may be said to be the case all over the 
Salzkammergut, and indeed everywhere in this country. 

Crossing the Saalach at Jleichenhall, we immediately 
enter into one of the gorges of the great system of 
mountains which may be said to fill the whole of the 
.south-western portion of Germany to the boundaries of 
Italy and Switzerland. A short way within this gorge, 
two most striking objects present themselves on our 
right hand, namely, the ruins of the ancient castle of 
Karlstein and a church, both standing on the snnamit 
of cliflFs of immense height. This, I think, is the 
loftiest site for a church yet seen. A short way 
beyond this we pass the small lake called the Thumsee, 
in the bottom of a deep valley on our right hand. 

Prom this point to the end of this day's journey, 
the character of our whole route may be given in general 
terms, as consisting of a perpetual succession of rich 
but wild valleys, sometimes narrowed into ravines, 
sometimes spreading out more openly, and always 
bounded on both sides by magnificent mountains. In 
many places the scenery is of the grandest kind, and 
rendered wilder and more severe by the comparative 
infrequency of human dwellings, either in the shape of 
rustic cottages or villages. Many of the hills, or rather 
mountains, are of great height, and present every 
variety of picturesque outline and wild beauty. Some 
of the cliffs are bare from the very base, but more 
generally they are well clothed with wood until near 
their summits. And I remarked that the greater 
number of these summits did not rise up in separate 
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peaks and pinnacles^ as in many of those formerly 
described, bnt terminated at once in one bluff, massive, 
and tower-like head. For the most part, the mountains 
and cliffs immediately bounding our valleys could alone 
be seen jfrom the road ; but at one point, in the earlier 
part of our journey, we had a splendid view of the 
'Watzmann, and some of the other mountains in the 
vicinity of the Konigssee, towering up far above and 
beyond our immediate boimdaries, blue and beautiful 
in the distance. 

With this constant companionship of our mountain 
barriers, we had also, for the most part, the company 
of some mountain streams, great or small, followed or 
met ; but, owing to the earlier parts of our road lying 
over mountain passes, and across the projecting spurs 
of mountains, we for some time followed no continuous 
valley, and tracked no stream of magnitude, for any 
great distance. To be sure, after losing sight of the 
Saalach at Reichenhall, we once more came upon its 
tract near Melleck, and followed it, or rather kept 
meeting it, all the way to Lofer. Leaving it here, we 
traced the course of one of its tributaries as far as 
Waidring ; and then, on crossing the side of mountains 
beyond this place, came upon the tract of the Aachen, 
one of the feeders of the Inn, which we followed, more 
or less closely, during the remainder of this day^s 
journey. 

At Lofer, where we leave the Saalach on the left, the 
scenery is remarkably fine, the hills becoming bolder 
and more picturesque, and the valley more shut in. 
The road here ascends a very steep hiQ, which finally 
terminates in a bold and very narrow ravine of a 
very striking character. This ravine, and more par- 
ticularly its summit, is the Pass Strub, the eastern 
boundary of the Tyrol, and renowned as one of the thou- 
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sand localities immortalised by the valour of theTyrolese 
in their wars with France and Bavaria in the beginning 
of the present century. - Both in 1805 and 1809 this 
pass was heroically, though unsuccessfully, defended. 
On the latter occasion, an aflfecting incident took place, 
in the capture by the enemy, of Spechbacher's son, 
Andrew, aged only eleven, which so maddened his 
noble father as to make him almost throw his own life 
away in desperate attempts to rescue him. 

Although the mountainous tract hitherto passed 
between this and Reichenhall is not geographically in 
the Tyrol, it clearly belongs to the ' same natural 
division of country; its conjSguration, aspect, and, 
indeed, all its physical characters, being precisely 
similar. Indeed, a large proportion of the Salzkam- 
mergut and Salzburg districts belongs to the same 
category. 

The only diflferences between the two countries, that 
occur to me, are these : the Tyrol is more continuously 
and uninterruptedly mountainous ; its features are on a 
somewhat larger and grander scale ; and it is, on the 
whole, ' decidedly inferior in beauty and softness, and 
even in picturesqueness, to many parts of the other 
districts. To the traveller who has only time to visit 
one of these, I would say, see the Saltzkammergut and 
Salzburg districts ; but great will be his loss who does 
not see the Tyrol as well. 

With the exception of the ruins of Karlstein, 
formerly mentioned, there are no relics of the older 
time, in the shape of castles on the hills, along the 
whole of this route ; and, indeed, as already observed, 
there are but feeble traces of human habitation along 
the valleys, except in the small towns. These, 
however, are rather numerous, and on the whole neat, 
and seemingly prosperous. 
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However, if destitute of the interest attaching to 
legendary lore of old times, these valleys, and hundreds 
of others in the Tyrol, are most rich in the memory of 
great events and heroic deeds of comparatively recent 
date. In the wars with the French and Bavarians, 
in the beginning of the present century, the noble 
warriors of these mountains have created legends for 
future times, which may rank with the proudest of past 
ages. Among the localities of these legends of future 
times passed through to-day, Meleck and Unken, be- 
sides Pass Strub, may be named as the most conspicuous. 

Stopping for an hour at Waidring to dine, we reached 
Elman shortly after dark ; and here we took up our 
abode, at an indifferent inn, for the night. 

August 81«/. — Starting at the usual hour of five, 
we proceeded on our way to Innsbruck. For some 
miles beyond Elman, the road lies still on the ascent, 
and the stream, whose tract we followed, running 
eastward. We soon, however, reach a point, where 
the watershed is in the opposite direction, and our 
path, consequently, down hill. We were now, in fact, on 
the outei: border of the great valley of the Inn, and the 
road, following one of its tributaries, the Windau, soon 
led us to its banks, between the small towns of 
Kirchbuchel and Worgl. From this point we never 
lose sight of the Inn until we reach Innsbruck, and, 
indeed, the road keeps close to it the whole way. 
We remained on its right bank till we reached the 
small town of Volders, where we crossed, and then kept 
on its left bank till we reached Innsbruck. 

The Inn is here a large river, and the valley through 
which it flows (the Innthal) is of great extent, both in 
width and depth. The mountains bounding it on both 
rides are very lofty, but being of comparatively gentle 
■lope and clothed with wood to the very top, they 
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harmonise in softness with the other parts of the 
landscape. What the valley loses in picturesqueness, 
by its size^ is compensated by the cheerful beauty of 
its wide green slopes, and the ample space afforded for 
cultivation and habitation. On both sides of the river 
the villages are so numerous that many can be seen in 
one view ; and their white walls and lofty steeples add 
greatly to the charm of the landscape. 

The Innthal, taking it altogether, is one of the 
largest and finest valleys in Europe. From its origin 
in the Finstermiintz Pass, to its termination at Passau 
on the Danube, it must be fall 100 miles long ; and 
through nearly the whole of this extent, it is, on an 
average,, three or four miles wide, and well cultivated, 
and thickly peopled. It retains the character above 
given to it, of openness, softness, and populousness, 
more or less, until we arrive near Innsbruck, when it 
becomes narrower and its bounding mountains loftier, 
and the whole landscape bolder, grander, and more 
picturesque. 

Although I think there is little real difference in the 
general character of the two portions of the valley between 
Worgl and Schwatz, and Schwatz and Volders, the cir- 
cumstance of the position of the road, and, consequently, 
of the spectator, in the two positions, is calculated to 
make a very considerable difference in the estimate 
likely to be at first formed of them in the mind of 
the traveller. In the first part of the journey the road 
lies high up on the mountain-slopes, and so commands 
at once a complete view of the river and the valley on 
both sides, and of the mountain boundary on the left 
bank ; while, in the latter part of the journey, it runs 
completely in the valley, almost on a level with the 
river, and thus shuts out more than half of the land- 
scape seen fix)m above. 
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As the common expression, "one cannot see the 
wood for trees/^ is perfectly accurate in the proper 
case, so we may say, in the present instance, that we 
camiot see the valley for the valley: its proximity 
destroys its importance as a feature in the landscape. 

After leaving Worgl, we pass through several small 
towns and viQages, most of them connected with mines 
in their neighbourhood, — Rattenberg, Brixlegg, Strass. 
St. Margarethen, Buch ; but the only place at which 
the diligence stopped long enough to enable the pas- 
sengers to see about them, was Schwatz ; and even here 
the inevitable claims of dinner restricted the Sight-* 
seeker nearly to one object — ^the church. 

Schwatz is a town of considerable size, having a 
population of 4500. It is mainly situated on a fine 
slope, adjoining the river on the right bank ; though 
it has a large suburb on the left bank, united to the 
town by a wooden bridge. It is 1746 feet above the 
sea level. 

The Pfarrkirche is a large gothic structure, founded , 
early in the sixteenth century : it is ugly in its ex- 
temal architecture, but has a fine interior. The body 
of the church is divided longitudinally by three distinct 
rows of handsome pillars, reaching to and supporting 
the roof. They are of black stone, neatly cut, but not 
poUshed, and present a very agreeable contrast with 
the white roof and walls. These piQars, being con- 
nected only at their top by angular-headed vaultings 
coming a short way down, leave the distinction between 
the nave and aisles but slightly marked ; and by thus 
affording little or no materials for shadow, render the 
whole church extremely light. One of the rows of 
pillars being in the very centr6 of the church divides 
the space, usually called the nave, into two equal por- 
tions, so that there may be said to be two naves as 
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well as two aisles. This peculiarity of a double nave 
is accompanied by another peculiarity, with which, no 
doubt, it is architecturally connected, either as cause 
or effect : I mean the existence of two altars, each 
fronting one of the naves, and only separated &om one 
another by the central row of pillars. 

The whole roof is covered by a series of separate 
paintings in fresco, and along the walls there are 
several oil paintings of some merit. Amid a good deal 
of the usual tawdry and frippery-work of Catholic 
churches, there are one or two monuments of merit; 
•one, in particular, by the famous Collin of Mechlin, 
erected to the memory of a mine-master in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

Crossing the Inn at Volders, we pursued our journey 
to Innsbruck, along the opposite bank, passing through 
the town of Hall without stopping. By this time the 
valley of the Inn has assumed somewhat of a new 
aspect, in so far, at least, as regards its boundaries. 
The mountains on the right hand, that is, on the left 
bank of the river, after Hall is passed, become pro- 
gressively loffcier and wilder; closely bounding the 
road in the form of bare vertical cliffs, and those in the 
front rank exhibiting, in the rugged recesses of their 
simimits, large patches of unmelted snow. A little 
way beyond this point, the great mountains withdraw 
a little from the valley, leaving some green slopes at 
their base. 

On the other side of the river the mountains, in 
approaching Innsbruck, take a direction a little more 
to the sotith, away from the valley, leaving for its 
immediate boundary a lower range of green and 
wooded hiQs, over and beyond which the peaks of the 
greater range tower up blue in the distance. It is 
at the point where the mountains on the left bank 
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have attained their greatest elevation^ and come close to 
the river, that the city of Innsbruck is built, its houses 
occupying the whole breadth of the valley (here con- 
siderably narrowed), from the base of the steep cliffs on 
the north, to the base of the green hills on the south. 

Lying thus almost entirely in the valley, and for 
the most part on level ground, the prospect of the 
city, as first seen by the traveller, is somewhat dis- 
appointing. This is, at least, the case in making the 
approach, as I did, from the east. Seen, however, as 
I saw it afterwards, from the range of hills bounding 
it on the south, as also from the higher portion of the 
noble road approaching it from Italy, it makes a very 
different impression on the mind. From this point of 
view, the lowness and general flatness of the locality 
on which the city stands, is agreeably relieved by a 
portion of one of the suburbs being now seen on the 
slope beyond the river ; while new features of a much 
more important kind are added to the picture. The 
magnificent range of mountains forming the northern 
boundajry of the vaUey, is here seen rising up, like a 
gigantic wall, from the very border of the city, and 
filling up with its dark peaks, intermised with snow, 
the whole sky above it. Such a background, at once 
80 grand and so picturesque, now coming in as an essen- 
tial feature in the pictin*e, effectually chases from the 
mind of the spectator all the ideas of commonness and 
tameness which the immediate site of the town might 
otherwise excite, and leaves as the abiding influence 
an impression of a perfectly, opposite kind. 

The hour at which the diligence reached Innsbruck, 
left the passengers but a scanty portion of daylight to 
look about them. The time, however, sufficed to con- 
vey a general impression of the town and its remark- 
able locality. 
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September Ist. — As my arrangements only permitted 
me to remain one complete day at Innsbruck, I left 
my excellent hotel, the Oestereichischer Hof, betimes 
this morning, on my usual quest of Sights, hoping that 
I might be able to see most that is worth seeing, both 
inside and outside the town, before daylight failed. 
As usual, the weather was most favorable, so that every 
h6ur could be devoted to the work in hand. 

Innsbruck is a smaU town, consisting, according to the 
guide-books, of not more than 600 houses, and having 
a population of only 13,000. It is neatly built and 
clean, and can boast of side pavements in many of its 
streets. It has enough of the old irregularity of plan 
to give an air of picturesqueness to some portions of it, 
though several of its principal streets and squares are 
quite of modem character. It has no public buildings 
of great architectural pretensions; though several of 
these, both old and new, are in very good taste. The 
antiquity of some of the streets is shown by houses 
being supported on arcades, with a passage underneath. 
Small turrets in the roof, and oriel windows, are also 
, not uncommon, though few of them have the elegance 
of those of some of the older German cities, as Augs- 
burg and Niimberg. An oriel window of this sort, or 
rather a veranda, called the Gt)lden Roof (Das Goldene 
Dach), on account of its roof being of gilt copper, is one 
of the standing Sights of Innsbruck ; but it possesses 
neither elegance nor taste. It is built over the arcades of 
what was once a portion of the old palace, but is now 
a private house in one of the streets. It is a silly 
memorial of a siQy man, Frederick ^f the empty Purse 
(Friedrich mit der leeren Tasche). 

The finest street in the town is the Neustadt, running 
north and south. At its southern extremity is a tri- 
umphal arch, erected in 1 765, on the occasion of the entry 
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of Maria Theresa ; and in its middle there is a marble 
column^ with a figure of the Virgin on the top, raised 
in the year 1703, to commemorate the evacuation of 
the Tyrol by the Bavarians. Neither of these monu- 
ments has much artistic merit. 

The river runs through the town, but so near its 
northern extremity as to leave but a small portion of 
the houses on its left bank. After passing the bridge, 
it takes a sweep so close to the base of the mountains 
as barely to leave space for the road. 

From the bridge, and indeed from many other parts 
of the town, the view of the adjoining mountains is 
very striking. They seem actually overhanging it; 
more particularly the Solstein, the Brandjoch, and the 
Frau Hiitt, which are said to be of the respective 
heights of 9000, 7423, and 6492 feet above the sea 
IcFel.^ 

Several of the churches are well worth seeing. The 
interior of St. James ( Jakobskirche), built in the Italian 
style, with a cross nave and vaulted dome, and without 
aisles, is very handsome. The frescoed roof is supported 
by a row of square massy pillars of marble, running 
along the two sides of the church. It contains the 
tomb of Maximilian, who died in 1618, a handsome 
monument, though completely eclipsed by that of his 
namesake in the Hofkirche. The Jesuits' church 
(Jesuitenkirche) is of the same general character, and 
equally handsome. The dome is said to be 170 feet 
high. The pillars supporting the roof are marble, the 
roof itself highly ornamental, but not frescoed. 

^ The homely name of Frau Hiitt is connected with a popalar legend of 
an old woman being transformed into its loftiest peak, for having refused 
charity to a disguised saint or witch, who happened to meet her in this 
lofty region ; though what the old hidy was doing up there the deponents 
say not. 
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But the great show-church in Innsbruck is that 
containing the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian I, 
known by the various names of the Holy Cross, the 
Franciscan, and the Court church (Die HeUige-Kreutz- 
^rche. Die Franziskanerkirche, Die Hofkirche). It 
was erected in the year 1563, in accordance with the 
last ^lnil of Maximiliioji, and for the special purpose of 
containing his tomb and monument. His ostensible 
tomb it does contain, though his body was buried else- 
where. The whole church, indeed, may be almost said 
to be occupied by his monument. 

The body of the church is divided longitudinally, by 
two rows of flesh-coloured marble columns supporting 
the roof, and so placed as to leave in the centre a very 
wide nave, and two extremely narrow aisles at the sides. 
In the centre of the nave is erected the tomb of 
Maximilian. It consists of a sarcophagus of black 
marble, about fifteen feet long, nine feet broad, and 
probably fifteen feet high, including the pedestal of 
coloured marble on which it stands, and the slab of the 
same kind of marble which covers it. On the top 
of this, in the centre, there is a bronze figure of 
Maximilian, in his imperial robes and crown, and 
larger than life. He is represented in a kneeling pos- 
ture, with his hands joined and raised in prayer, and 
his face directed towards the altar. Before and behind 
him, on the same level, are placed four allegorical 
figures, of large but subordinate size, two at each end, 
representing the royal attributes of Justice, Wisdom, 
Power, and Temperance. The sides of the sarcophagus 
are inlaid with white marble tablets, admirably sculp- 
tured in bas-relief, illustrative of the life and deeds of 
the emperor. They are twenty in number, eight on 
each side and two at each end, and are each about 
thirty inches by thirty-four in size. Sixteen out of 
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the twenty are the work of the famous Collin, and seem 
as perfect as sculptures of this kind can be. The whole 
body of the tomb is enclosed in a bright metallic screen, 
of beautifdl workmanship, containing displays of the 
escutcheons and coats of arms of the various countries 
ruled by Maximilian. 

What has been now described may be regarded as 
the tomb proper, but the monument, taken as a whole, 
comprises much more than this — ^namely, no less than 
eight-and-twenty colossal statues of bronze, representing 
many of the great names of the house of Hapsburg, 
and also other celebrities, male and female, ancient and 
modern. These figures surround, and, as it were, guard 
the central tomb, and are placed around the nave in 
the following manner. The two rows of marble 
columns, formerly mentioned as bounding the nave, 
five or six on each side, are connected at their base by 
a narrow platform of the same kind of marble, about 
two feet high, and about six feet distant from the 
central tomb : on each of these platforms twelve of the 
figures stand, between the columns, the remaining four 
being stationed in the front of the choir, two on each 
side of the screen; they all have their faces turned 
towards the tomb. 

These figures are all represented in antique costume ; 
the men, for the most part, in armour, and armed, 
some with helmets, some with crowns ; the women in 
flowing robes ; all of dignified and solemn aspect. 
. I cannot but think that the effect of this most 
singular monument must be found to be generally im- 
pressive. Some persons, I am sure, feel in looking at 
it as if there was something mysterious in the mere 
aspect of these dark gigantic figures, and something 
awful in the mode in which they are grouped around 
the tomb — standing side by side in formal array, all 
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turned towards one pointy as if engaged in some solemn 
ceremony, all lifelike in form and outer aspect, yet 
still and silent aU. The figures are of excellent de- 
sign and workmanship ; and as the costume and arms 
of the period in which they respectively lived (where 
practicable) are carefully represented, they have an 
important historical and antiquarian value beyond the 
purpose they were intended to fulfil. They are the 
work of various artists, between the years 1510 and 
1561 j and are commonly supposed to be by Loffler, the 
brothers Godl, and Hans Lendenstreich. 

The statue of Maximilian on the tomb is by Luigi 
del Duca, and was executed in 1542.^ 

Although Maximilian^s monument is the great at- 
traction that calls visitors to the Hof kirche, it contains 
some other memorials of high interest. Just as we 
enter the church, adjoining the wall on the left hand 
side, there is a characteristic monument, in white 
Tyrolese marble, to the memory of the famous Hofer, 
erected on the spot where his body was finally interred. 
On the termination of the war in 1809, Hofer refusing 
to surrender or to leave his country, was captured by 
the French in his native valley, and. carried to Mantua, 
where he was shot by the express orders of Napoleon, 
on the 20th February, 1810. His body was buried 
in the chapel garden of the citadel ; but thirteen years 
thereafter it was secretly disinterred by some of his 
coimtrymen, and transported to Innsbruck. 

The monument consists of a statue the size of life, 
and a piece of sculpture in bas«relief below, bearing the 
simple inscription ^^Andreas Hofer 1809.'' Hofer is 
represented in his native costume, standing on a rock, 

1 Complete lists of the persons represented by these statues, as well as 
descriptions of the subjects of the bas-reliefs, will be found in the Hand- 
book. 
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with the colours in his hand and his nfle slung across 
his shoulders. The design is good^ but the execution 
is hard and stiff; and the warrior's face is disfigured by 
a beard of such ungainly form and such portentous 
size, as no art coidd charm into grace. The bas- 
relief on the pedestal is by a different artist, and is of 
superior merit. The subject is the taking the oath of 
fidelity to the national standard, the people being 
represented by six men, one for each of the circles into 
which the Tyrol was formerly divided. 

On the opposite wall, there is another bas-relief in 
marble of much larger dimensions, consecrated to the 
memory of the Tyrolese who fell in the war in which 
Hofer played so conspicuous a part. It also is well 
executed, although the subject represented in it — the 
Vii^n with the dead Christ in her lap surrounded by 
a crowd — ^seems to have a wonderfully remote relation 
to the war of fireedom in the Tyrol. It bears the 
following elegant inscription : ^^ Seinen in Befireungs- 
kaempften gefaUenen Sohnen das dankbare Yaterland, 
1838/' 

A low marble staircase on the right hand as we 
enter the church, leads up to a smaU chapel caUed the 
Silver Chapel (Silbeme Kapelle), from the circumstance 
of its containing an image of the Virgin and an altar- 
shrine of solid silver. It is, however, neither the shrine 
nor the silver that gives its interest to this chapel. It 
was erected in 1678 by Archduke Ferdinand II, Coimt of 
Tyrol, as a mausoleum for himself and his wife Phillippine 
Welser, daughter of an Augsburg merchant, and re- 
puted to be the most beautiful woman of her time. 
The two tombs are separate, yet near one another, 
Ferdinand's is enclosed, as it were, and surrounded by 
a marble arch, containing, in mosaic, the insignia of all 
the countries then ruled by Austria. Below, the Arch- 
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duke is represented reclining on the tomb, his hands 
raised towards heaven. At the back there are four 
marble tablets, admirably sculptured in bas-relief by 
Collin, representing different passages in the life of 
Ferdinand. The tomb of Phillippine is of the same 
general character, only that she is represented recum- 
bent, as on a bed, in her grave-clothes. It is also 
decorated with sculptures, representing the highest 
passages in woman^s life, deeds of charity and mercy. 
Above is an allegorical representation of Death, under 
the guise of genii hovering with inverted and extin- 
guished torches. 

The story of the noble Ferdinand and his beautiful 
Phillippine, is a green spot in the history of sovereign 
alliances ; and so rich is this little chapel with their 
memories, that one can hardly help wishing that their 
tomb might be destined, like that " studied" by King 
Martel for Thierry and OrdeUa, in Fletcher's ^ Thierry 
and Theodoret,' to be — 

" A tomb to speak their loves while old Time lasteth." * 

Under the staircase is another altar-tomb of like 
beauty, and by the same artist, to the memory of 
Phillippine's aunt, also an Augsburger, and reputed to 
have been almost as beautiful as Phillippine herself. 
I know not whether Augsburg still keeps up its celebrity 
for beauty ; but, certainly, the only person I saw in all 
Germany who might have a claim to come into the 
Phillippine category, was a young woman of Augsburg. 

I visited another church (I forget its name) in the 
southern suburbs, but more for the sake of seeing its 
cemetery than itself. This cemetery resembled most 
of the other churchyards already and subsequently seen 

1 " Martel. Bear them unto their last beds, while I study 
A tomb to speak xtheir loves while old Time lasteth.'' 
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in the Salzburg district, and throughout tHe Tyrol ; but 
one of the usual accompaniments seemed to be here more 
than usually prominent, — I mean the flower-mounds 
at the foot of the memorial crosses placed at the head 
of the grave. Throughout Germany, these crosses, 
commonly made of iron, are the substitutes for our 
grave stones. They consist generally of a slender iron 
rod, about three, four, or five feet high, surmounted by 
a cross variously arranged. Most commonly the 
transverse arms of the cross are connected with the 
top by a triangular flat plate of the same material, and 
the whole surmounted by a tiny roof with projecting 
eaves, to protect the inscription from the weather, so 
as to form, when looked at in front, a sort of minia- 
ture pediment. 

The appearance of these monuments is by no means 
graceful. They all look top-heavy, and such of them 
as have square inscription-plates, suggest the unpleasant 
idea of placards, such as we see set up on pathways 
and roadsides to warn trespassers. Altogether they 
have a tinsel frippery look ; and an additional source of 
nngraoefiilness is their extreme crowding, every grave 
having one, and the space allotted to each being 
wonderftdly small. 

Some of the accessories of these monuments, how- 
ever, have an impressive eflfect, not, indeed, in them- 
selves, but from the associations connected with them, 
which do not the less engage man^s sympathies because 
they may be but little in accordance with reason. In 
all these Catholic cemeteries the small mound at the 
foot of the cross indicating the place of rest, is, for a 
longer or shorter period after interment, kept fresh and 
soft, in order that it may be capable of receiving the 
occasional tribute of flowers stuck into the mould by 
surviving friends. In the present churchyard, the 
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display of these flower-moiiiids is greater than I have 
elsewhere seen, every cross, indeed, being provided with 
one. They are not coextensive with the grave, 
stretching back only about a foot and a half, or at most 
two feet from the cross. They are of an oval shape, 
like the half of an egg or pear, laid down on its flat 
side, and are barely a foot high at their loftiest point. 
They are composed not of the simple black mould of 
the place, but of a sort of grayish mud of some tenacity. 
Some, of recent formation, were soft and damp ; but 
the majority desiccated and hard. When not covered 
with flowers, as was the case with the majority in this 
cemetery, they have a coarse unfinished look, however 
tidily kept, adding not a little to the general ungrace- 
falness of the place. 

A good many persons — ^aU women, most of them 
young girls — were employed decorating these mounds 
with flowers, in various patterns, according to the 
taste of the individual planter. There was no exclusive- 
ness as to the flowers employed, though they seemed 
to be all garden flowers and aU fresh-gathered. In 
reply to the question of the renewal of the flowers, 
some said twice a year, others said every month, others 
said simply often. The devotion was not to the 
recently deceased merely : one little girl was paying 
this sacred honour to her grandmother who had been 
dead twelve years. 

Another peculiarity which will strike an English- 
man in these Catholic cemeteries is the copious use 
of holy water. Connected with many graves, not 
with all, is a provision for holding water for this 
purpose. In richer cemeteries, where the tombs 
are of a superior order and of stone, a small marble 
basin is often seen placed in the earth at the foot 
of the grave, and occasionally in a style of high oma- 
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ment. In the poorer cemeteries, as in the present, 
there is a metal cup or pan attached to the upright 
rod of the cross, and a small brush with a handle, like 
a bottle-brush, placed in it. This brush is for the 
purpose of sprinkling the holy water over the graves 
more effectually. Several women, not employed in 
planting the garlands, were busy with the brush ; and 
1 remarked that their charity extended beyond their 
own sacred spot to the neighbouring graves. 

It will not excite surprise that all the planters of 
garlands and aU the sprinklers of water are women ; 
any more than that the great majority of the devout 
kneelers before the images of Christ and the Virgin 
in the interior of the churches, are of the same sex : 
woman^s holier and tenderer heart constitutes her the 
natural interpreter and minister in all offices where the 
affections are chiefly concerned. 

In the affcemoon I took a drive of five or six miles 
into the country along the roots of the lower range of 
hills which here bound» the right bank of the Inn. 
Going out at the south side of the town and turning 
to the east, we almost immediately crossed the Sill, 
which joins the Inn at this point ; and is a river of 
considerable size. Passing the old castle of Ambrass, 
whose ancient contents I had seen in Vienna, we con- 
tinued through a succession of lovely green valleys and 
wooded heights imtil we reached a small pilgrimage 
chapel on the highest of the knolls. From this there 
is a most beautiful view of Innsbruck and its mountain 
walls ; as fine, I believe, as firom the point of the 
Patcherkogel, higher up, which is often visited for this 
purpose. 

The walls of this chapel, like so many others visited 
in this part of Austria, are covered by small figures of 
wax, of various bright colours, representing, or profess- 
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ing to represent, the several limbs and organs, external 
and internal, which the vows to the Virgin, made at its 
altar, had freed from their diseases. Judging from the 
number of these miracle-chapels in this part of Austria 
and the Tyrol, and from the profusion of votive emblems 
suspended on their walls, the Virgin must be a serious 
rival to the doctors in these countries ; and the more 
so, I suspect, because her method of cure is so much 
more pleasant than that followed in legitimate physic : 
it is, indeed, almost as pleasant as Homoeopathy j and, 
after such evidence as is here supplied, I cannot doubt 
that it is as efficient. 

In returning home, dismissing the carriage, I 
ascended another of those beautiful green hills which 
intervene between the Patcherkogel and Innsbruck — 
Berg Isel. Here we had the pleasure of meeting with 
a large assemblage of men practising rifle-shooting for 
prizes. Nothing could exceed the general proficiency 
and success of the great body of the marksmen ; and, 
after seeing this, it is easy to understand how Hofer 
and his Jagers proved so formidable to the enemy. 
The ^^ Builds Eye^^ was much more frequently .struck 
than missed. But it is not for such peaceful feats as 
these that Bei^ Isel has derived the glory which must 
attach to it through all time. It was the theatre of 
no less than three of the battles in which the noble 
peasantry of the Tyrol triumphed over the disciplined 
forces of France and Bavaria. It was here, on the 
12th of August, 1809, that Marshal Lefevre, with an 
army of 25,000 French, was completely routed by 
18,000 Tyrolese peasants imder Hofer, with the loss of 
6000 men killed and taken prisoners. 

The only omission of importance, I think, made by 
me in my Sight-seeing at Innsbruck was the Museum. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE BRENNER-PASS BRIXEN BOTZEN MERAN. 

September Ist. — I left Innsbruck at the usual early 
hour^ of half-past five, in the Stellwagen, for Brixen. 
Ceasing to trace the Inn any farther towards the west, 
our course was now directly south, along the valley of 
the Sill, to its source in the Brenner-Pass. We did 
not, however, enter into this valley immediately on 
leaving Innsbruck, the road having first to climb the 
range of hiUs that bound it on its western or left bank. 
When this range was surmounted, we came down into 
the valley, but the road, for a considerable distance, 
proceeded along the eastern face of the boimding 
hiUs at a considerable height above the river. This 
road has only been made about eight years, and is a 
splendid instance of the vast improvements in local 
communication, which have taken place in the Austrian 
territories in recent times. 

The steep ascent from the vaUey of the Inn, is 
rendered quite easy, by the great number of zigzag 
turns, and the gentler ascent along the valley itself is 
effected by a continued series of cuttings in the steep 
face of its rocky boundary. A few miles up the valley, 
the Sill is joined by the Rutschbach, the river which 
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descends the valley of the Stubai, and which is crossed 
near its point of jiinction by a magnificent bridge. 
From this point, and the road descending towards it, 
there is a beautiful view up the Stubai valley, with 
the snowy peaks of the mountains, which close the 
vista towards the south-west, — ^the Waldraster Spitze, 
the Hochgrunde, &c. 

Proceeding onwards along a continuous ascent, and 
following aU the windings of the SiU, we have a 
constant succession of the most beautiful views ; now 
bounded by the neighbouring hills, now stretching 
far beyond these, and including the lofty peaks of the 
distant mountains patched with snow. Passing the 
beautiful village of Patsch, with its conspicuous church 
and numerous cottages, scattered over a sort of open 
mountain valley, we reached the posthouse of Schon- 
berg, at the seven and a half milestone, at 8-40. 
Here the greeu hills, which have hitherto closely 
boimded the valley of the Sill, recede to a considerable 
distance, leaving a wide circuit of hiUy slopes on both 
sides, green and welL wooded, yet thickly interspersed 
with cultivated fields, while the lofty peaks of the 
mountains still blue in the distance, yet much nearer 
than hitherto, close up the horizon beyond them in the 
east. Behind us on the north-west, we have, at the 
same time, a fine view of a yet loftier and more 
distant range of mountains, with their peaks inter- 
mingled vrith snow. 

Beyond Schonberg, the road begins to descend, and 
a little further on, at the small town of Matrei, it 
reaches for the first time the level of the Sill. Here 
the new road terminates, but even beyond this the 
road is not bad. A little way beyond Matrei, on the 
same levels is the small town of Steinach, at the four- 
teenth milestone, and which we reached at half-past ten. 
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This place is distinguished in the Tyrolese war, as the 
spot where Hofer obtained a complete and decisive 
victory over Marshal Lefevre, on the 10th of August, 
1809. The Marshal commanded an army of 20,000 
men; and after the battle retreated to Innsbruck, 
where (at Berg Ysel) he was again routed with 
immense loss, on the 12th. 

Nothing can be finer than the whole of the road 
from Innsbruck to Matrei, whether we look to its 
great engineering diflSlculties so admirably overcome, or 
to the additional beauties of landscape which its lofty 
course along the face of the hills, has laid open to the 
traveller. Much of it is cut out of the face of the 
steep rock, and numerous terraces and bridges have 
been necessary to lead it along the more difficult parts 
of its course. 

In passing along this portion of his journey, the 
traveller will hardly fail to remark the total absence 
of the images of Christ and the Virgin, usually so 
thickly planted along all the public highways in the 
Tyrol. I have no doubt that they will be found in 
abundance along the' ancient road which this has 
superseded, as we find on entering upon it, beyond 
Matrei, that the disgusting exhibition immediately 
recommences. 

Is this absence of images on the new road indicative 
of the decay of superstitious piety in recent times ? 
Eight years is, no doubt, a short period for the thick 
growth of imagery in any locality ; but surely if the 
zeal for such displays had remained in full force, as in 
old times, there would have been, ere this, some show 
of it in the long tract between Innsbruck and Matrei. 
Inglis says, that when he travelled the old road in 
1332, he counted no less than forty-seven images 
from Innsbruck to Schonberg ! 

14 
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Just beyond Stemacli^ the open valley is succeeded 
by one much narrower, the boundiug hills shutting it 
closely in, and indeed constituting it a ravine, 
picturesque but beautiful at the same time. This 
ravine becoming more and more rugged and bolder as 
we proceed, continues to the very foot of the Brenner, 
where there is a small lake lying in a hollow surrounded 
by mountains covered with snow. These mountains 
rise to the height of 7000 or 8000 feet above the sea ; 
but the narrow gap between them, constituting the 
Brenner Pass, is much lower than this, being only 
about 4700 feet above the sea. In consequence of 
this gap in the great mountain side, the immediate 
ascent of the Pass is neither very long nor very steep. 
A little circuit along the side of the mountain on the 
eastern side, enables the diligence to climb it with 
great facility. 

The village of St. Valentin is situated on the very 
summit of the Pass, on the edge of the water-shed 
where the river we had been tracing all the morning 
finally vanishes at its northern edge ; and where, on the 
other side, our new companion towards the south, the 
Eisack, takes its origin, not a furlong from the source 
of the SiU. 

This Pass of the Brenner, the lowest of those that open 
the way from Germany and Switzerland into Italy, 
has more of picturesqueness than of absolute grandeur, 
though if we comprehend under the same name the 
mountains that border and surround the thoroughfare, 
many of the views must be admitted to be grand also. 
Of beauty there is but little ; and perhaps the term 
wildness may characterise the scene better than any 
other single word. But the scene is calculated to 
awaken many other feelings besides those excited by its 
mere natural character. It is most rich in historical 
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associations^ and cannot fail to recall to the mind and 
imagination of all travellers the exciting memories of 
the mighty hosts that have clomb its steep and trod 
its narrow pathway in former times. To say nothing 
of the heroic bands which in modern times, nnder 
Hofer and Spechbacher, and their brother chiefs, 
repeatedly threaded this Pass to reach their enemies 
beyond, it is well known to have been in former times 
the common thoroughfare used by the armies invading 
Italy from the north, or Germany from the south. 
Augustus is understood to have crossed the Brenner 
with his army in the thirteenth year before Christ ; 
and there is little doubt that it was by this Pass that 
AttQa, in 452, and Odoacer, in 476, entered Italy. 

Immediately on crossing the summit of the Pass 
we have a splendid view of the vaUey through which 
our road leads, and of the mountains which border it on 
either side and rise up into the horizon beyond it. 
Scarcely had we commenced our downward course, 
when our future companion, the Eisack, came into 
view on our right hand, under the form of a small 
streamlet, a mere thread of water, crossing a bright 
meadow-slope. From this point until we reached 
Botzen, on the following day, we scarcely ever lost 
sight of it, so closely did our road follow its course on 
the one side or the other. I may even say that we 
scarcely ever lost the sound of it, so continuously rapid 
was its descent throughout. By the time we had 
reached the distance of only a few uules, the thread of 
water we had seen on the Pass had become a consider- 
able rivulet, and it was pleasant to see it gradually 
grow along our path, until it swelled into the noble 
river which we finally left at Botzen. 

The descent from the Brenner until we reached the 
town of Sterzing, about three o'clock, is through a 
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continuous succession of valleys, or rather, through 
different reaches of the same valley, through which the 
Eisack rushes. Sterzing is a very pretty town, and is 
beautifully situated in a beautiful valley surrounded by 
moimtains. After leaving Sterzing, the road leads at 
first through a wide open valley of a coarse marshy 
character, called Sterzinger Moos, which continues as 
far as the ravine of Mauls. This ravine, the scene of 
more than one of the famous exploits of the Tyrolese 
in the wars of 1797 and 1809, is of considerable extent, 
and at its termination the country becomes more open, 
but stiU contiiiuously hilly and mountainous. The 
road here passes under the walls of the grand Austriaa 
fortress, the Franzensfeste, erected in 1838. 

By the time we reached this point, daylight was 
failing us, and we saw little more of the scenery between 
this and Brixen. 

September Sd, — Arriving at Brixen after dark 
(about 7*30) and leaving it this morning at five, it 
was impossible to see anything of it further than its 
beautiful site, the double towers of its cathedral, and 
its general outline. It is built in a beautiful valley, 
open yet picturesque, at the point where the small river 
Rienz joins the Eisack. It contains about 4O00 
inhabitants, and is the see of a bishop. 

A short way beyond Brixen the valley contracts, 
the mountains becoming bolder and loftier as they 
approach the river so that from this point until we 
come within a couple of miles of Botzen, the whole 
tract of the Eisack lies in the bottom of a ravine 
which in point of grandeur and beauty may compare 
with those of the Danube, the Traun, or the Gosau. 
The mountain walls are on both sides lofty and steep, 
generally well wooded, but often also broken by bold 
bare cliffs, which sometimes show themselves at the base, 
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sometimes at the top, and occasionally extend from top to 
bottom. As the ravine advances towards Botzen, and, 
indeed, throughout the greater part of its southern half, it 
becomes narrower and bolder, and the bounding walls 
so steep at their base, that it has been necessary to cut 
a way through the solid rock in several places. This 
piece of engineering is very ancient, as early, indeed, as 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. It was planned 
and executed by a citizen of Botzen, Heinrich Kunter 
by name, and whose name it ^till deservedly bears 
— Kunter's Road (Kimtersweg). Before this road was 
formed, the line of traflSlc from Botzen and Italy over 
the Brenner, was extremely circuitous. 

During the greater part of the way, the road keeps 
on the right bank of the Eisack, and is entirely cut out 
of the steep base of the mountain, often out of the solid 
rock, so that it may be said to run almost continuously 
along the edge of a precipice overhanging the river, now 
a large stream ; high above it, yet not beyond the sight 
and sound of its impetuous current. This lofty position 
of the road and its perpetual windings along the face 
of the hills, by giving a commanding view at once of 
the valley beneath and its lofky boimdaries, enhances 
greatly the charm of the prospects. 

After leaving the heights of the Brenner and coming 
into the deeper vaUey of the Eisack, a change is 
soon visible in the nature and aspect of the vegetable 
productions ; and this change becomes more and more 
marked as we advance. The pines of the mountain 
give way to walnut and other fruit trees ; the scanty 
crops of oats and barley of the upper valleys become 
gradually richer as we descend, and by the time we 
reach Brixen we find ourselves once more in the region 
of vineyards, not seen since we left the sheltered valleys 
of the Danube. Our approach towards the Italian 
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frontier is also now shown by other indications than a 
more genial climate. The towns begin to be known 
by Italian as well as by Grerman names, though the 
general language is still decidedly German. Thus 
Brixen has the Italian name of Bressanone, and Botzen 
that of Bolsano. 

At first, after leaving Brixen, we pass through some 
beautiM open valleys of the richest and softest green, 
rising gently up in amphitheatrical slopes on both sides, 
the south-looking portions of which are in many places 
dothed with vines. As we proceed into the valley, all the 
bases of the hills on the right bank of the river, looking 
to the east and south, become more and more covered 
with vineyards, and they are seen gradually climbing 
higher and higher on the face of the hills as we advance 
towards Botzen. There are very few vineyards on the 
other side ; but occasionally we see one here and there, 
where a more than usuaDy sharp turn in the river, has 
given, for a short time, a south-eastern aspect to the 
barriers on the left bank. Where the ravine of the 
Eisack opens out on the plain of Botzen, the whole 
surface is one continuous vineyard, and aU the features 
of the scenery rich with the softness of the south. 

The vaUey of the Eisack, from Brixen to Botzen, is 
but scantily peopled, and possesses but few productions 
of man^s art to contrast with or harmonise with the 
beauty or grandeur of nature. But there are a few, 
which will interest the traveller. The only place de- 
serving the name of a town is Klausen, which has a 
population of from 500 to 600. It is built where the 
small river Vildar joins the Eisack, and is most pictu- 
resquely situated on a small ledge of rock, overhanging 
the river and overhung by the mountains. It consists 
mainly of one street, and this a very narrow and 
winding one, apparently the only thoroughfare. High 
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above the town, on a lofby rock projecting from the 
face of the mountain, and isolated on all sides but one, 
stands Kloster Seben, a most striking object in the 
landscape, and most romantically situated. It is said 
to stand on the site of a temple of Isis in the time of 
the Romans, and is now occupied as a nunnery. 

Two or three miles further on we change horses at 
a small village called KoUman, lying low down on the 
bank of the river, and rendered interesting by the 
neighbourhood of the Trostburg, one of the most 
noted of the old castles in the Tyrol. It stands, 
beautifully on a projecting mound in the face of the 
green hiU, high above the river, and has a most pictu- 
resque e£fect from whichever side it is seen. It is at" 
present occupied only by a farmer ; its proprietor, Graf 
Walkenstein, living in Trieste. Beyond Trostburg, the 
road passes by several more villages — Alzwang, Deus- 
chen, Steg — ^aU situated beside the river. In the 
opener parts of the valley, where the vineyards are 
plentiful, the higher slopes on the right bai]^ contain 
a great many sununer cottages or chalets, scattered 
over them, almost to the top. 

The stellwagen reached Bptzen at eleven o'clock, 
and as the diligence for Meran did not leave tiU half- 
past two, I had sufficient time to take a hasty and 
superficial survey of the place. 

fiotzen, like almost all the other large towns of the 
Salzburg, Salzkammei^t, and the Tyrol districts, is built 
in a flat, surrounded by mountains, the plain in which 
it stands being, as it were, constituted by the abutment 
of three other valleys ; one from the north-east, one 
from the north-west, and one from the south. These 
valleys lead respectively towards Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and thus constitute Botzen an intermediate 
station for traffic with aU those countries, a circum- 
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stance which sufficiently accounts for the unusual signs 
of activity visible in its streets. It is built on a sort 
of peninsula^ formed by the junction of the Talfer with 
the Eisack, a position which, but for an artificial dyke 
of great extent, would expose it to ruinous inundations 
ficom the former river when swollen with the melting 
snows in the spring. 

Botzen has a population of 9000 or 10,000. It con- 
sists of one or two main streets, and many lateral ones 
of an inferior order. The former, for the most part, 
consist of lofty and well-built housesi, with arcades 
beneath and balconies above. These arcades are very 
pleasant in hot weather, but they render the shops very 
dark behind. Most of the streets have streams of 
water running through them, generally covered, some- 
times open. 

I went into several of the churches ; but the only 
one worth visiting is the Pfarrkirche, built in the 
fourteenth century, but not yet completed according to 
the original design. It is an elegant but simple Gothic 
structure, with a handsome spire (of later date), and a 
very neat interior. The pillars dividing the side aisles 
from the nave are square, of hewn but unpolished 
marble. The pulpit, of sculptured stone, is elegant. 

Above and behind the high altar there is an open 
arch in the wall, through which is seen a fine paintings 
by Lazzarini, suspended in front of the chapel beyond* 
This arrangement has a peculiar, but not, I think, a 
happy effect. The chapel is built in the form of an 
octagon, with a frescoed dome. It contains some 
pictures, and is rather an elegant building. 

The plain in which Botzen is situated is extremely 
rich. It is almost covered with vineyards, producing 
wine of tolerable quality; it also shows, in its other 
vegetable productions, its moderate elevation (748 feet 
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above the sea) and its southern site — ^the mulberry, 
fig, pomegranate, lemon, olive, myrtle, &c., thriving here 
very well. 

The view from Botze;a of the ridges of lofty moim- 
tuns that bound the plain on aU sides, like a wall, is 
extremely fine, and may admit of comparison with that 
of Ischl and Innsbruck. At one point the mountains 
come so close to the town as almost to overlook it ; 
but, generally speaking, they are more distant. The 
following are the names of some of the loftiest of the 
heights, which I took down from the mouth of one of 
the inhabitants of Botzen ; but I wiU not vouch for the 
accuracy of the orthography: Schlem, Seiser Alpe, 
IflSngen, Moltner Joch, &c. &c. 

It is a facile fancy, and may indeed be no impro- 
bable fact, that it was from some of those smiling 
hills overlooking Botzen from the north, that Gray^s 
''blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast" received 
their first strong impression of the superior charms of 
a southern clime : — 

" With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day and heavens of azure hue ; 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose. 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows." 

I left Botzen at half-past two, for Meran. Our 
course was now to the north-east, along the valley of 
the Etsch. This river joins the Eisack a few miles 
below Botzen, and thenceforward gives its own name 
to the united streams, until, on reaching the Italian 
frontier, its harsher Teutonic sound is lost in the softer 
Adige. 

Tlie valley of the Etsch, from Botzen to the vicinity 
of Meran, is the least interesting I have travelled 
through since I left the Danube. It is perfectly flat 
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throughout, in many places swampy, and covered, for 
the most part, with coarse grass, but showing oc- 
casional patches of cultivation. The river runs close 
under the range of hills on the south side of the 
valley, and the road close under the hills on the 
other side, so that the one can be but rarely seen 
from the other. The hills on both sides are lofty, 
but of a monotonous character, and are too £Eur apart 
to give a character to the valley which they bound. 
Through the greater part of the way, the base of 
the right hand or northern range of hiUs is covered 
with vineyards; but from the monotonous character 
of their site, they seem to partake of the general 
unattractiveness of the vaUey. 

Near Meran, which we reached at six, the scenery 
alters greatly for the better. The mountains, while 
increasing in height, draw closer to one another, and 
taking a graceful sweep, shut up and surround the 
valley on all sides, throwing out from their knees at 
the same time a lower range of green and wooded hills, 
which constitute an inner circle of beauty, over and 
beyond which the mountain peaks rise up grandly 
picturesque. It is in the centre of this double circle 
that the town of Meran has its site, a site which, in 
point of beauty, may well compare with the finest in 
the Tyrol, with those of Innsbruck, Botzen, and 
Landeck. It is a small but neat town, containing 
about 2800 inhabitants. It lies only 881 feet above 
the sea, being an elevation of 138 feet above Botzen. 
It lies near the junction of the Passeyerbach with the 
Etsch, or rather it lies on both banks of the Passeyer- 
bach, just before it joins the larger river. This 
moimtain torrent from the Passeyerthal, used to treat 
Meran as the Talfer treated Botzen, and has, conse- 
quently, like it, been dammed oflf by a lofty dyke, 
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which^ in the process of time^ like that at Botzen, has 
been converted into a promenade for the inhabitants. 
Meran was formerly the capitaj of the TyroL 

On the day of my arrival at Meran, I had little 
more than an hour of daylight to look about me, and 
this short space, added to a few hours on the following 
morning, was all the time I had to spare for Meran. 
This time was spent in partially climbing some of the 
vine-covered slopes on both sides of the valley, with 
the object of obtaining as great a variety of views as I 
could. The beauty of these views would have justified 
a much more protracted examination. Indeed, I feel 
not merely regret, but ahnost shame at having passed 
through this portion of the Tyrol, indeed every portion 
of the Tyrol, in so hurried a manner. It seems a sort 
of sacrilege to nature, not to have left the great beaten 
tract and explored the romantic valleys which open 
into the greater vallies in all directions. Brixen, 
Botzen, Meran, ought each to have commanded one 
day at least. 

The lofty mountains that surround the valley of 
Meran on aU sides, each distinguished by its own 
special peak, are twelve or fourteen in number. The 
following are the names of the loftiest and most remark- 
able taken down by me from the mouth of a towns- 
man whom I encountered in one of my walks : — ^The 
Hohemuth (on the north), die Wendel, Iffingerspitz, 
Kiichelbe]^, Zielspitz, Giggelspitz, St. Yitrilijoch, 
Fifingspitz, &c. 

The hills constituting the low or inner range around 
Meran are almost all converted into vineyards, and 
several of these creep into the very streets. I walked 
through several of these vineyards, and found the 
grapes everywhere destroyed by the prevailing dis- 
ease. This was also the case from Brixen onwards. 
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Owing to its low and sheltered yet hilly position, 
and its beautifdl vicinity, Meran is mnch frequented by 
invalids, for the grape-cure, the whey-cnre, the water- 
cure, &c. It is well provided with accommodation for 
such guests, both in the town and neighbourhood. 

September 4th, — I left Meran in the stellwagen 
bound for Landeck, at half-past nine in the morning. 
Our course was still along the valley of the Etsch, at 
first on the right bank, afterwards on the left bank of 
the river. For some distance beyond Meran, the road, 
for the most part, runs high up along the base of the 
mountain overlooking and commanding one of the most 
beautiful valleys yet seen, of that class which I have 
sometimes called social ,or humanised, to distinguish 
them from those scenes which owe the whole of their 
interest and beauty to nature alone. Amid its broken 
surface of green slopes and wooded knolls, scattered 
about were seen patches of yellow com, groups of white 
cottages, and here and there a steepled village, while 
deep in the hoUow still rushed on the rapid Etsch, and 
beyond and over all rose up iii the horizon a ridge of 
lofty mountains, of elegant outline and broken into peaks. 

But these charms did not last very long. As we 
proceeded, the valley became gradually rougher, coarser, 
and tamer ; its sweetness and beauty gradually disap- 
peared, leaving us, however, still the charm of Uie rapid 
river and its mountain barriers. 

Passing through several other small towns*, Natums, 
Latsch, Schlanders, we arrived at Eyrs at half-past 
four, at which place I left the diligence to visit the 
Pass of the Stelvio. Long befwe we reached Eyrs, 
the valley of the Etsch had become flat and marshy, 
like that between Botzen and Merjm. Jndeed, with 
the exceptions mentioned, and some others of a like 
kind observed in our ftirther progress, the valleys 
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of the Etsch (called collectedly the Vintschgau) may 
be said to be generally of the same unattractive cha- 
racter. At the small town of Schlanders, where we 
changed horses, we had curious evidence of the existence 
of the quarries of beautiful white marble in its neigh- 
bourhood, in the fact of the road adjoining the town, 
being actually mended with broken fragments of it, as 
fine and white as statuary marble. It was frx)m these 
quarries that the marble for the statue of Hofer and 
the other monuments recently erected at Innsbruck, 
is taken. 
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CHAPTER XII L 



THE STELVIO AND FINSTERMUNZ PASSES LANDECK. 

In proceeding to the Stelvio, we kept the Landeck 
road^ until we reached the village of Spondinig, whence, 
turning at right angles to the left, we crossed the 
broad and watery valley of the Etsch, partly on a dyke 
of masonry, raised to control the inundations, and 
partly on bridges. On leaving the plain, we entered 
immediately into the ravine which leads up to the 
Stelvio Pass, and soon arrived at the small town of 
Prad, situated a short distance from its mouth. This 
being a post-station, I had to take another carriage to 
proceed to Trafoy. 

Although Prad lies very little above the level of the 
Etsch, it lies no less than 2967 feet above the sea, 
showing that from this point to Botzen, the river has 
made a descent of upwards of 2000 feet. Trafoy is 
about ten miles frx)m Prad, the road leading up the 
valley or ravine (Trafoyerthal,) the whole way, close 
along the bank of the river, now on one side, now on 
the other. It is a continuous ascent, the village of 
Trafoy being very nearly 2000 feet higher above the sea 
level than Prad (Prad is 2967 and Trafoy 4955). 

The Trafoyerthal is an approach worthy of the 
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great scenes to which it leads. It is a wild ravine, bold 
and picturesque, but not very beautiful. The moun- 
tainous walls are lofty and steep, and, though wooded, 
are more marked by the bare paths of torrents, than 
by fine trees or cheerful vegetation. It is so narrow, 
and the mountains come so steeply down in many 
places, that the road is forced to pass from one side of 
the river to the other by frequent bridges. Though 
this ravine bears throughout the name of Trafoyerthal, 
the rapid river that traverses it bears two different 
names in its course to the Etsch. From its origin at the 
base of the Ortlesspitze until it reaches the hamlet of 
Gromagoi, at the mouth of the Suldnerthal, about four 
or five miles from Prad, it bears the name of the 
Trafoyerbach ; but, from this point, where it is joined 
by the lai^er stream from the Suldner valley, it takes 
the name of the Suldnerbach, or Suldenbach. As 
Gromagoi is 4120 feet above the sea level, the descent 
from Trafoy to it, is little more than 800 feet, while 
from Gomagoi to Prad it is 1153. A short way 
within the ravine, about a mile above Prad, on the 
right hand as we ascend, the small village of Stilfs is 
seen on the supimit of the hiU. This is the village 
from which the Pass takes its Grerman name of the 
Stilfseijoch. 

In passing up the vaUey I had some fine views 
of the snowy mountains beyond. One of these, the 
Madatscherspitze, presented itself in the very striking 
aspect of a huge snowy peak, seen rising up through a 
vista of blue mountains into the sky beyond. I did not 
reach Trafoy until dark. It is a small village of eighty 
or ninety houses, with a small church. The inn is 
very rude, but sufficient to supply the traveller's wants. 

September 6th. — Eady in the morning the loftiest 
of the mountains close to Trafoy, the Madatscherspitze, 
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was for a short tilne entirely free from mist^ and from 
its vast height^ its elegant configuration (a ronnd-sided 
pyramid endiog in one peak)^ and the striking contrast 
between the parts of it , covered with snow and the 
parts that were bare and blacky it presented a very 
striking and very beantifrd appearance. Soon^ however, 
its summit became involved in doud^ as well as the 
great Ortlesspitze^ so that during the rest of the day 
nothing could be seen but the lower half of them, 
except at rare intervals, when the rolling aside of the 
cloudy screen would give us a momentary and partial 
glimpse of the mottled peaks within. 

The real ascent of the Stilfeeijoch or Stelvio Pass 
(Giogo di Selvio) may in one sense be said to begin at 
Prad, or at least at Gomagoi, as the entire tract 
above this is a continued and steep ascent, as may be 
judged from the statement made above of their respective 
elevation above the sea, Trafoy being [1988] within a 
few feet of 2000 higher than Prad, considerably 
more than a fourth part of the total elevation of the 
Pass. The true ascent of the Stilfseijoch, however, 
is usually reckoned to begin only at Trafoy, where the 
road escapes from the Trafoyer ravine and begins 
to climb the steep face of the mountain itself in a 
series of zigzags reaching to its summit. These zig- 
zags continue for a time to follow the course of the 
ravine, high up on what may be called its left bank, 
until it finally abuts against the precipitous base of the 
mountains, and so terminates. At this point our zig- 
zag road brings us directly opposite and dose to the 
three great Gladers which descend into the ravine, the 
Ortles Gletscher, the Madatsch Gletcher, and the 
Konig Gletcher, from each of which a streak of white 
glacier-water is seen to gush, and to unite to form the 
Trafoyerbach. 
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In the very depth of this ravine, close under the 
roots of the Orteles, there is seen a small pilgrimage 
chapel containing a wonder-working image of the 
Virgin, much sought after Tby the population. Close 
by there are also three holy springs of equally wonder- 
fdl repute in healing all sorts of diseases. It seems 
agreed among the local topographers that the village 
and ravine derive their name of Trafoy from the Latin 
words '' tres fontes,^* but they are not agreed as to 
whether the three fountains meant are the glacier 
streams or the holy springs. 

In about an hour and a half after leaving the village 
of Trafoy, we arrived at the post-house of Franzenshohe, 
a solid mass of building erected by government on a 
level plot of ground close to the wall of glaciers behind 
it. This post-house is rather more than half way up 
the ascent from Trafoy. It is 6928 feet above the 
sea level. Changing horses here we proceeded onwards, 
still keeping close to the Orteles range of mountains 
on our left hand. The portion of that range now our 
companion, and continuing tq be so to the Pass and 
beyond, is the Konigswand, a mountain of a very 
striking configuration, and now presenting itself to us 
as a single, unbroken, smooth mass of snow. It 
stretches out from the great Orteles like a huge table- 
land quite level at top (so at least it seems to be from 
the Tyrolese side of the Stelvio,) and throwing down 
from this to its base a continuous, smooth, sloping 
wall, like the roof of a house. It is no doubt from 
its remarkable conformation, and the impression of 
dignified repose conveyed to the mind by its vast 
unbroken mass, that it has obtained its name, — and 
assuredly no one who climbs the upper half of the 
Stilfserjoch, with this mountain constantly in his eye, 
will deny that it is a wall royal. Besides its wall of 

15 
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pure snow aloft^ the Konigswand sends down several 
glaciers into the ravine at its base ; and I eonld not 
help noting a curious superficial diflPerence between 
these^ besides the diflFerence of colour. The surface of 
the snow-slopes is marked from top to bottom by 
straight lines or fiirrows running longitudinally : the 
surface of the glaciers is marked by crooked lines 
running transversely ; one might say that the surface 
of the former was fluted, that of the latter wrinkled. 

We reached the summit of the Pass, termed 
Ferdinandshohe, about ten o^clock,and without stopping, 
descended to the first Italian station, Santa Maria, a 
few miles further down. As we approached the Pass, 
we came gradually into the misty cloud which clothed 
the summit of this as of the other mountains, and as we 
rose higher and higher in it the drizzling rain gradually 
became first sleet, then snow, still more effectually to 
destroy the prospects which we had vainly hoped to 
find waiting us here. 

The station of Santa Maria is still larger and more 
commodious tl^an that of Franzenshohe ; and either 
will supply all the necessities of travellers who may 
be accidentally detained, or who may choose to stop 
for the farther exploration of the mguntains. 

Nothing can exceed the scene of desolation which 
the Pass and its adjoining slopes on both sides present, 
more particularly under such a wintry aspect as we 
saw it in. There are no trees or bushes of any kind to 
be seen, and only the scantiest covering of the coarsest 
grass. Yet even here vegetation is by no means dead, as 
several kinds of wild flowers were seen along our path. 

The highest point of the Pass is. marked by a pillar 
bearing the name Ferdinandshohe, and giving its height 
above the sea in Italian measure, viz., 2814 metri, 
which is equivalent to 8804 German feet* 
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I remained at Santa Maria about an hour and a 
half, glad to get refreshment, more glad to get warmth 
after so long an exposure in an open carriage; and 
then resumed my course to Trafoy. The horses in 
descending the mountain trotted the whole way. I 
left the carriage at Franzenshohe, and walked from 
thence to Trafoy, a most delightful walk, the road being 
excellent, and the slope not at all so steep as to be 
unpleasant. After waiting a short time at Trafoy for 
the return of horses from the Pass, I proceeded on my 
downward course to Prad — ^the road ftdly as steep as 
on the Stelvio proper — and from thence to Mais, which 
I reached a little after seven. 

There only now remains to say a few words respect- 
ing the nature and character of the road by which the 
mountain of the Stilfserjoch is ascended and descended. 
I think every one who has used it will be ready to 
admit that it is fuUy as remarkable and striking as a 
work of art, as the scenes through which and to which 
it leads, are admirable as works of nature. It would, 
undoubtedly, have been no slight feat to make a moim- 
tain like the Stelvio — at once so very steep, and so 
notoriously dangerous from the fall of avalanches — 
available, in any way, for purposes of travel or traffic, 
even by a road of a very inferior kind. How greatly, 
then, must we admire what art has actually accom- 
plished, in giving us a road as ample and excellent as 
any ordinary highway, so little steep that a pair of 
horses in an ordinary carriage could easily trot up it 
the whole way, and as safe (while the season renders it 
usable at all) as any of our ordinary roads in the plain ? 

To most persons who look up the precipitous face of 
the Stelvio, from its base to its summit, it cannot but 
seem strange that such a place should have been chosen 
for a road at all. But the fact is, that Austria natu- 
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rally wished to have as short a passage as possible, 
within her own territories, to Milan ; and the Stdvio 
alone enabled her to fdlfil this work ; and so the road 
was made. 

This great undertaking, though difficult and very 
expensive in execution, from the mere amount of work 
requisite, seems to have required no great engineering 
skill. The problem being simply how to reach the 
natural gap in the summit of the mountain by an easy 
ascent; it was solved by the simple and ordinary 
expedient of cutting, on and across its face from bottom 
to top, a continuous series of zigzags, the last always 
reaching a higher elevation than the preceding. The 
individual traverses (called by the Germans zickzack- 
terrassen, by the French tourniquets, and the Italians 
giravolte,) vary greatly in length, some very short, and 
some very long, according as the particular direction of 
each is favorable for ascent or the reverse, and accord- 
ing as 'the surface to be excavated happened to be 
manageable or not. For more than half way up, the 
debris accumulated on the surface of the rock, afforded, 
for the most part, sufficient depth for the necessary 
excavations; but above this it was requisite to cut the 
necessary space out of the solid rock. The steepness 
of the mountain face is such, that nearly throughout 
the whole extent of the road it was required to support 
the lower side of it by a wall of masonry ; and over a 
great portion of it, it has been thought necessary to 
build a similar wall on the upper side for the purpose 
of defence. The road is throughout uniformly fifteen 
and a half German feet wide, and the gradient of ascent 
does not exceed, I believe, six or seven inches in the 
fathom, or one inch in the foot. 

In the upper portions of the road, where it comes 
within the range of the avalanches from the mountain 
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on the right or western side of the Pass^ it became 
necessary, for the safety of transit, to protect it with a 
suitable covering, and this has been eflfected by the 
erection of wooden sheds, formed of what is commonly 
called a lean-to roof abutting against the quarried rock 
on the upper side, supported by strong pillars of wood 
(unhewn trees) in front. Some of the protective sheds 
(Lawinenwehren) are of great length, others quite 
short, according as the usual tracts of the avalanches 
are wide or narrow. A small part of the road, but a 
very small part, is cut bodily through the rock, so as 
to form a complete gallery in the cliff. 

This road was completed in the year 1824, having 
(according to the authority of my driver) taken sixteen 
years in its formation, and cost (according to the au- 
thority of the guide-books) 1,150,000 florins;^ and 
the annual cost of keeping it ^n repair is said to be 
17,000 florins. The road is impassable for carriages, 
on account of the depth of the snow, during some 
months in the winter, but the transport of the mail is 
never stopped. The total number of the zigzag terraces 
is forty-eight. 

The following is the whole distance from the high 
road (between Meran and Landeck) to the Pass, in 
German fathoms (klafter). Prom Spondinig to Prad, 
1740; from Prad to Trafoy, 5480; from Trafoy to the 
Pass, 7370; total, 14,590 fathoms : that is, 3| German 
miles, or about fifteen English miles, reckoning a 
German mile at five English (too little). 

September 6ih. — Mais is a small town, lying 3355 
feet above the sea, and containing about a thousand 
inhabitants. It presents nothing of moment for a 
Sight-seer. It was, therefore, without regret, that I 

^ Ai this makes only £87,500, reckoning the florin at 1«. 8(^., surely 
the expense must be understated. A-t^^d '^A^Jf,//". .'/<'' v ' r V 
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joined the stellwagen at five, to proceed on my journey 
towards Landeck. Our course was now almost directly 
north, instead of being almpst directly west, as it had 
been jfrom Meran to the ravine of the Stelvio. 

It took us about five hours to reach the top of the 
Eeschen-Scheideck, the low ridge which constitutes the 
watershed between the valleys of the Inn and the Etsch, 
and which lies about a couple of miles to the east of 
the small town of Nauders. The road tracks the course 
of the Etsch the whole way, through a heath-Uke and 
very uninteresting country. A short distance before 
reaching the summit, we pass three small lakes, close 
to one another, named, respectively, the Heidersee, the 
Mittersee, and the Beschensee. The highest and largest 
of these, the Beschensee, which sends its stream through 
the two others, is generally, and, I think, properly re- 
garded as the source of the Etsch. Its claim to this 
distinction, however, has been questioned, because it is 
itself fed by two small streams, each of which may be 
supposed to be the infant river. The fact, however, 
that each of these small streams has its own proper 
name, while the stream that issues fi*om the lakes takes 
immediately the name of the Etsch, seems to settle the 
point in favour of the Bechensee. The actual summit, 
or Pass, a little beyond the Bechensee, is 4887 feet 
above the sea level ; so that in tracking the course of 
the Etsch from Botzen we have increase our elevation 
above the sea no less than 4094 feet, and from 
Meran 3956 feet. 

The town of Nauders, about two miles below the 
Sheideck, is 564 feet lower than the latter. 

Here we come close upon the Swiss frontier, and 
have a fine view into the low6r Engadine, or upper 
valley of the Inn. 

The whole valley, taking it collectively from the 
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origin of the Etsch, in tlie Rechensee, to its junction 
mth the Eisack near Botzen^ bearing the general name 
of the VintBchgan. That portion of it from the Pass, 
near Nauders, to Mais, goes all nnder the name of the 
Beschenscheideck ; and the portion of this lying be- 
tween Mais and the bridge across the Etsch, called 
Hohe Briidse, is what is called the Heath of Mais 
(Malser Heide). This heath is famous, as the field 
where the last battle between the Swiss (the Grisons) 
and the Austrians was fought, in the year 1499; in 
which 8000 of the latter defeated double the number 
of the troops of the Emperor Maximilian. 

Prom Nauders to the entrance of the grand rocky 
gulf, usually called the Finstermiinz Pass, is a con- 
tinuous descent, of about two mile^, in the tract of a 
small stream (the Waldstehbach), which falls into the 
Inn within the pass. The gulf itself is simply a 
ravine, of the same general kind as many of those 
already described, but of more magnificent proportions, 
and more picturesque. It is not so grand, not so 
strange and horrid as the Via Mala in Switzerland; 
but I think it is more beautiful and more pleasing. 
There are two entrances into the ravine from the 
south— one low down along the banks of the Inn as it 
enters it from the Engadine, the other higher up and 
more to the west, on the side of Nauders. This last 
is the route we followed, being, I believe, the only one 
that is entirely on the Austrian territory. 

The entrance of the pass at this point is very 
narrow, and the bare rocks rise up vertically on both 
sides, as if split asunder by an earthquake. This 
narrow gorge, however, soon opens into the ravine 
proper, the road cdntinuing high on its right or 
eastern wall, and nearly opposite the point where the 
Inn is seen entering it, nearly at right angles, deep 
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down on the other side. The Inn is here a large 
river, having already run a lengthened course from its 
source in the glaciers on the south-east side of the 
Semptimerberg, in the country of the Grisons, and 
gathered to itself the numerous Alpine streams of the 
upper and lower Engadine. 

The first sight of the ravine, from the point of en- 
trance, is very grand and beautiful ; and the same 
may be said of it through its whole extent. Its walls 
are very lofty and steep, consisting partly of bare and 
partly of wooded cliffs; the latter most frequent oh 
the left bank of the river. The river, after its first 
entrance into the ravine, runs for the most part in its 
centre, rapidly, yet not so rapidly as to change its 
natural green colour into white. 

Formerly the road through this ravine lay princi- 
pally on the left bank of the Inn, and low down in the 
hoUow; but an entirely new road has recently been 
constructed on the right bank, starting from the 
Nauders entrance and running high up in the face of 
the cliff for a large portion of its course, and descending, 
with a very gentle slope throughout, to the level of 
the river as it escapes from the northern extremity of 
the pass. The whole of this magnificent road is cut 
out of the solid rock. It is generally left entirely 
open to the sky, and balustraded by a solid wall on 
the side of the precipice; but in several places it 
pierces the entire rock in the form of a gallery, or tunnel, 
and sometimes it is, as it were, notched out of the rocky 
wall, with a sort of projecting eaves or roof overhead. 

On the whole, I think this is the finest and grandest 
piece of road- work I ever saw, more especially when 
its position, at such an immense ^height above the bed 
of the river, is taken into consideration. The road 
over the Stelvio is much greater in extent; but in no 
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part does it show such vast natural difficulties over- 
come by engineering, or impress the mind with such 
striking evidence of man^s power. The Finstermiinz 
road was only begun in the year 1851, and is not yet 
completed, although it has been opened for traffic these 
twelve months past. The descent is so very easy that 
the horses trotted fast down the whole way, and I 
believe they might easily trot up. The whole pass is 
only about a German mile in length, and took us 
about three quarters of an hour to descend. 

It may be a question whether the position of the 
old road did not give the passenger a more striking 
picture of the Finstermiinz ravine, than the present 
road high above the river. The low road, no doubt, 
yields a grander impression of the loftiness of the 
mountain barriers ; but the high road, by the view it 
affords of the river so far below, and the impression it 
conveys of the power of art in subduing nature, places 
the advantages in its favour. 

About two thirds down, the right hand wall of the 
ravine takes a sudden or sharp bend towards the left 
hand, sxlA in doing so leaves a small spot of compara- 
tively level ground, constituting a platform exactly 
fronting, and, as it were, looking directly up the 
centre of the ravine and the com*se of the river. This 
view is very striking and beautiful. On this ledge of 
level ground there have been just erected an inn, a 
small chapel, and three or four other houses of neat 
architecture. These houses, the few green slopes of 
cultivable grouiid beside them, and the softer and 
richer foliage of the trees around, add greatly to the 
charm of the prospect at this point, the general 
character of the ravine being more that of stern 
grandeur than beauty. 

Just within, the upper mouth of the gorge, as we 
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enter it from Nauders^ there is built^ close to the road 
on the left hand side as we descend^ a most formidable 
and singular-looking fortress, which must defy aU hostile 
attempts to pass it up or down. It is built so close 
to the cliff, and is so narrow, that it seems ahnost to 
be a portion of the rock itself, only a little more pro- 
miuent than the rest. The walls, which are entirely 
of granite, are pierced with innumerable openings from 
top to bottom, on the two ends as weU as in front. 
Prom their size it .would seem that the great majority 
of these port-holes were only intended for musketry. 
On the other side of the road, nearly opposite to the 
fort, there are also several other houses, of an official 
character, erected at the base of the cliff. 

At the lower extremity of the pass the road crosses 
the river to the left bank, on a fine wooden bridge, 
and soon emerges from the gloom and grandeur of the 
ravine into a soft and beautiful valley, rich in fields 
and cottages, — 

" Fair with orchard-lawns, 
And bowery hollows crown'd." 

At the distance of less than a mile from the lower 
extremity of the Pass, we reach the village of Ffrrnds, 
picturesquely situated in the centre of its mountain 
circle, with the Inn running through it, or rather di- 
viding it from the village of Stuben. Each of these 
has a fine church. The valley, between this and Ried, 
presents nothing very remarkable ; but still it is fine. 
Its mountain barriers are wide apart, but the inter* 
vening space is well cultivated and well peopled. Ried 
is the neatest and cleanest town in the whole valley ; 
and it and Priitz, a little frurther on, and particularly 
Priitz, add greatly to the impressive character of the 
landscape. The Inn here takes a sharp turn, and is, 
in consequence, seen to much greater advantage. 
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This portion of the Inn is,* like so many other lo- 
calities in the Tyrol, rendered famons by glorious 
exploits of the noble peasantry of the land, performed 
at very distant periods of time. It was in this narrow 
defile, near Priitz, where, in the year 1809, a Bavarian 
army of 10,000 men was utterly destroyed, partly by 
rocks and trees hurled from the' cliflfe, partly by the 
rifle and the sword. And it was in the open valley 
further on, at the bridge of Pontlatz, where the an- 
cestors of this heroic peasantry, in the year 1703, 
destroyed, with as complete a destruction, a large army 
of the same country. 

It was at Ried, I think, where I first remarked a 
new variety of the Tyrolese women's hat. The best- 
known form of this hat, — for instance, that which we 
see usually represented on our stage, — the steeple- 
crowned man's hat, but more steeply than the man's, 
with a wide and flat brim — prevails over the whole of 
the northern and eastern parts of the Tyrol. It was, 
I think, at Brixen, or at the first town beyond it, that 
I noticed a variety of this, or rather a new form. This 
was precisely of the shape of our ordinary straw bee- 
hives, without any brim, but still swelling out at the 
base to some distance beyond the head, and terminating 
upwards, not by a straight but a curvilinear outline, 
exactly like our beehives, and not very imlike our 
Guardsmen's bearskins. They are composed of some 
soft woolly fabric, not of felt, and look extremely top- 
heavy. The variety I noticed first in the valley of the 
Inn, and subsequently in the Yorarlberg, instead of 
rising into the pyramidal shape, more afiects that of 
the turban, spreading out at the base wide from the 
head, but truncated upwards in a rounded flat surface. 
The three forms may be respectively characterised as 
the Puritan or steeple-crowned hat ; the beehive hat ; 
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and the turban hat. None of the forms of this head- 
gear is handsome^ but I think those are the best which 
deviate most from the masculine-hat character. 

These remarks on costume lead naturally to speak 
of the physical characters of the wearers. I am sorry 
to say that my observation leads me to speak rather 
depreciatorily of the good looks of the Tyrolese women. 
In general^ I think them very inferior in this respect, 
to the Bohemians and Austrians. It is but fidr, how- 
ever, to state, that my opportunities of observation 
were, in a considerable degree, confined to the inhabi- 
tants of the villages and country, most of whom seem 
to bear the impress of severe bodily labour, a sad de- 
stroyer of female beauty. It would, therefore, be unjust 
to extend the results of my limited experience to the 
whole population. 

In regard to the other sex, I am compelled, however 
ungallantly, to give a very different verdict. I think 
I never saw so fine a set of men as in the Tyrol.. 
Their physical superiority in thews and figure might be 
expected to result, even independently of race, from 
their mode of life -and occupations, constantly in the 
open air and among mountains ; and I felt no surprise 
at meeting with it. But what struck me, I confess, 
with some surprise, was the general character of their 
heads and faces. I think I saw more of classical 
outline in their features and of intellectual expression 
in their countenances than I ever met with before in 
persons of the same class of life. Many faces which 
I saw intent on the most humble avocations of rural 
life, would have been allowed to possess the aristocratic 
outline and the impress of intellectual cultivation, if 
seen amid the upper ranks of the most cultivated 
countries. 

We arrived at Landeck at a quarter past four^ the 
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distance being probably twenty-five English miles from 
the Finstermiinz Pass. 

It was my original intention to have stopped for 
the night at Landeck ; but finding that the public 
conveyances on the following day were not suitable as 
to time, I yielded to the temptation of a stellwagen 
about to start for the onward jourjiey to Feldkirch, and 
left the place in about half an hour after I reached it. 
By this arrangement, I was enabled to accomplish what 
I had most at heart, that is, to pass through the 
scenery by day and not by night ; although I thereby 
sacrificed the few Sights that Landeck has to show. 
But, indeed, the great Sights of Landeck, as of so 
many other places in the Tyrol, are not what is within 
its waUs, but what surrounds them ; and these I was 
enabled to see and to enjoy, as well as if I had delayed 
my journey another day. 

Landeck is situated on the banks of the Inn, at the 
point where it is joined by the Sanna, and where it takes 
a sudden turn from its previous course of north-west to 
that of north-east, on its way to Innsbruck. It is a small 
town, containing only about 1600 inhabitants ; but it has 
importance beyond its size, from the fact of its being at 
the junction of the three great roads from the Vorarl- 
berg, from Innsbruck, and from the Vintschgau. It 
lies on both sides of the Inn, in a beautiful and 
picturesque vaUey, surrounded by high mountains ; and 
its environs are rendered more picturesque by the 
presence of the two splendid castles that crown two of 
the eminences overhanging it, namely, the Schloss 
Landeck, and the ancient fortress of SchroflFenstein. 
Landeck has an elevation of 2643 feet above the sea- 
level, being lower than Finstermiinz by about 450 feet, 
and higher than Innsbruck by about 850. 

My purpose being now to leave the Tyrol, and to 
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reach the south-western parts of Germany by 6reg6nz 
on the lake of Constance, leaving the course hitherto 
pursued nearly at right angles, I entered on the great 
road which leads directly westward through the 
Vorarlberg to Switzerland. 

On leaving Landeck, we immediately began an 
ascent, which may be said to have had no interruption 
or mitigation until it terminated in the watershed of 
the Arlberg Pass. In the first portion of this ascent, 
our road lay through the valley of Stanz, on the left 
bank of the river which waters it, the Sanna, and, for 
the most part, high up on the knees of the mountain. 
This is a beautiful valley, finely wooded, green and 
rich, and containing many villages and small towns; 
and commanding a splendid view of a lofty ridge of 
snowy mountains, in the direction of the upper valley 
of the Inn. About four or five miles above Landeck 
the valley of Stanz (Stanzerthal) is joined on the left 
hand by the valley of Patznau (Patznauerthal), and 
here the river which waters the latter, the Trisanna, 
unites with the Rosanna to form the Sanna. This 
point of junction of the two valleys and the two rivers 
is extremely beautiful, and its attractions are not a 
little increased by the picturesque castle of Wiesberg, 
which stands on a lofty height at the mouth of the 
Patznauer vaUey. 

At this point the road takes a somewhat sudden 
turn to the right, to follow the course of the valley of 
Stanz, and its beautiful river, the Bosanna ,* and here 
the valley becomes narrower -and bolder, assuming 
much more the character of a ravine than it had 
hitherto presented. But by the time we had reached 
this point daylight was failing, and between this and 
the village of St. Anton, which we reached at nine 
o'clock, the landscape was to us nearly a blank. 
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THE ARLBBRG PASS THE VOBABLBEBG FELDKIBCH 

BREGENZ. 

St. Anton is a mere hamlet, used as a post-station 
for the Diligences ; but its post-house affords tolerable 
accommodation for the night. It is two posts distant 
from Landeck, that is, about four German or twenty 
English miles. It is situated at the foot of the Arlberg, 
properly so called ; although, as already observed, we 
may reasonably consider our route all the way from 
Landeck as a part of the ascent of this mountain. 
The elevation of St. Anton above the sea is 4314 feet, 
being about 1670 feet higher than Landeck. 

S^tember 7th. — ^We proceeded on our journey at 
the usual hour of five, dimbing the Arlberg by a 
steep but excellent road. Even at St. Anton, we could 
see that a great change had taken place in the charac- 
ter of the scenery and vegetation since we last looked 
upon them by daylight, everything indicating that we 
had left behind us the softer climate and richer leafage 
of the valleys, and were now entered upon wilder and 
more barren scenes. The harsh and sturdy mountain 
pine had taken the place of the softer-leafed trees of 
the plain ; and after a time even the pine disappeared 
from the scene, leaving no substitute but stunted 
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bushes. As we continued to ascend, we could see this 
deterioration of nature^s products gradually increase 
until we reached the summit of the pass. Here the 
verdure had become scanty and coarse, and the whole 
locality desolate and barren, though much less so than 
that of the Stilfserjoch. The Bosanna continued to 
be our companion to the very top of the pass, on the 
western lip of which we saw it first dwindle to a mere 
thread, and then disappear entirely. Although the road 
is so excellent, it becomes, in some places, very steep ; 
and it may be considered a sufficient proof of its steep- 
ness that, while ascending it, we passed a waggon 
(loaded with tobacco) drawn by no fewer than twenty- 
two horses. The high road over the Arlberg was first 
made practicable in the year 1786, under the reign of 
the Emperor Joseph II, whose name it still bears 
(Josephinische Strasse) ; but it was brought to its 
present perfect state only about thirty years since. 

About a quarter of a mile below the summit of the . 
pass, on the eastern or Landeck side, there is a small 
chapel with a few houses, the remains or rather the 
substitute or representative of the ancient Hospice of 
St. Christopher, founded for the rescue and relief of 
lost travellers so far back as the fourteenth century. 
This hospice, long an establishment of the highest 
use, was the exclusive work of a poor cowherd of the 
neighhourhood, a foundling of the name of Henry, who 
travelled through the greater part of Europe success- 
fully begging fimds for its institution and permanent 
establishment. The history of this remarkable man 
is given more fully in Weidmann^s and Murray's 
handbooks of the Tyrol, and will be found a source of 
interest to all. He was evidently one of that highest 
class of heroes whose great deeds are done for the sake 
of humanity alone. 
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The boundary line of the Tyrol and the Voi'arlberg 
is just below the summit of the pass on the eastern 
side. The pass itself^ at its highest pointy is 6019 feet 
above the sea level. 

Immediately below this point, on the west side, is 
the puny source of the Alfens or Alfensbach, which is 
to accompany us down the great valleyof the Vorarlberg, 
and which we continued to trace and to see growing 
under our eyes almost at every step, until it had become 
a considerable river before losing itself in the 111. 
We could see the very birth of this stream in the 
oozings out of the coarse sward which covers the 
western lip of the pass. 

The first portion of the descent of the Arlberg is 
very steep, the road zigzagging across the river and 
over several bridges spanning it. The nearer views 
down the valley are very fine, and the prospect of the 
distant mountains beyond its walls, both to the north 
and to the south-west, is grand and picturesque. At 
Stuben, which is the first post-station from St. Anton, 
we changed horses. Here we may regard the precipitous 
descent and the ruder part of the Arlberg as terminating, 
the vaUey below becoming gradually softer and greener, 
and richer and more beautiful, still preserving its 
mountain barriers on both sides, but in a gentler form. 
A short way on we pass the beautiful village of 
Klosterle, which gives its name to the whole valley from 
the pass to Bludenz (Klosterle thai). The next post- 
station is Dalaas, a small town with 600 inhabitants, 
about eight or ten miles below Stuben. Here the 
valley contracts into a more ravine-like form, but 
speedily opens out again into the same airy and green 
valley as before. Between Dalaas and the small town 
of Bratz a waterfall of considerable height, formed by 
the FaUbach, wa» seen descending from the southern 
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wall of the valley ; and a little farther on we crossed 
the Franzensbriicke, a striking bridge thrown across a 
deep ravine. A short way beyond, and very near the 
town of Bludenz, at a place called St. Peter, where 
there is an old Dominican monastery, the Aliens, 
hitherto our close companion from the Arlberg pas3, 
flows into the river 111, and with it the Klosterlethal 
terminates also. At the point of jimction the lU is 
a river of considerable size, having already run a long 
course from its origin in the glaciers of the niountaiii 
range which divides the Vorarlberg from the Grison 
country. 

Bludenz is a neat manufacturing town containing 
about 2000 inhabitants, and is beautifully situated in 
a rich valley surrounded by green wooded hills. Its 
church is built on a knoU, and is surmounted by a 
spire of extraordinary height ; and this, together with 
the surrounding hills, the large white houses of the 
town, and the river, gives the whole locality a character 
of striking beauty. 

At Bludenz we enter on the valley of the lU (lUthal), 
also called the Wallgau, which presents the same 
general character, all the way to Fddkirch, a distance 
of about thirteen English miles. It is quite open, 
wide, flat, and well cultivated, and without any beauty, 
except that which always belongs to valleys which are 
bounded by mountainous walls on both sides, and 
whose bases are enriched by green and wooded slopes. 
The lU is evidently a very troublesome river, and must 
commit formidable ravages in the season when its 
waters are high. At the time of my visit it did not 
cover one tenth part of the shingly bed in which 
it runs. 

As we approach Peldkirch, the valley is abruptly 
terminated by a high ridge of rocky hills, which runs 
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directly across it, and seems to stop all further progress. 
At its southern extremity, however, this rocky ridge is 
cut across from top to bottom by a narrow rent, 
apparently not more than sixty or eighty feet wide. 
Through this the. river makes its escape, and at its 
side, sufficient space for the road is cut out of the solid 
rock. On passing through this picturesque gateway, 
we are in Feldkirch. 

This is a town of considerable size. The guide- 
books give it a population varying from 1500 to 3000; 
but I was informed by some persons in the place, that 
its population is nearly, if not altogether, 5000. It is 
a bustling place, with numerous manufectories, deriving 
their working power from the lU which traverses it^ 
and is likely to have increased the number of its inhabi- 
tants beyond the ordinary rate of the country. It is 
picturesquely situated in a valley, surrounded by lofty 
mountains at a little distance from it, and more im- 
mediately overhung by what may be called its own 
particular boundaries — the rocky ridge already men- 
tioned as giving entrance to the lU, and another of a 
somewhat similar kind, on the other side, through a 
gap in which the river escapes into the plain beyond. 

Feldkirch is a mixture of what is very old and what 
is very new. Several of its streets have the vaulted 
arcades of very old towns, and some of its houses have 
a more antiquated look than any I have yet seen in 
the Tyrol. In one of these, over a series of very 
ancient-looking balconies or oriel windows, there is a 
small spire rising from the front of the house, which 
has a very characteristic appearance. This house is 
said to have been bmlt in the thirteenth century. On one 
of the slopes above the town, the remains of the castle . 
of Schattenburg, said to have been built in the tenth 
century, is a very striking object; and in the town 
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itself there remains^ in a very perfect state^ a beautiful 
round tower of great height, called the Katzenthurm 
(I believe), which is evidently one of the wall-towers of 
the ancient fortifications of the place. The short stay 
we made at Peldkirch only gave me time to examine 
the external objects in the town. In my ramble I 
entered two or three churches, but I could take no 
special note of their character or contents. 

I take the following admeasurements of the height 
above the sea (in feet) of the chief places from the 
Arlberg to Feldkirch, from Dr. Weidman^s work on 
the Tyrol. They wiQ show the relative and progressive 
decrease of the elevation from that mountain pass t6 the 



01 tne Vorarlberg : — 




Arlberg Pass 


6019 I>ecrea8C 


Stuben 


4470 _ 1549 


Klosterle . 


3280 — 1190 


Dalaas 


2615 — 665 


Bratz 


1980 635 


Bludenz 


1789— 191 


Peldkirch . . 


1460— 329 



At Peldkirch we are close upon the borders of 
Switzerland, the river HI, which we leave here, falling 
into the Rhine, only about five English miles beyond 
Peldkirch, and about fifteen miles or thereabouts before 
the latter enters the Bodensee or lake of Constance. 

At Peldkirch, a change takes place in the relation 
of the mountain chains to their interjacent and sub- 
jacent valleys. The southern range holds on in the 
same westerly direction as before, until it mingles with 
the Swiss mountains. The northern chain, on the 
contrary, takes an entirely new direction, running north, 
nearly at right angles to the former, with its front to 
the west. In consequence of this new direction of its 
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barriers^ the plain between tbem loses the proper 
character of a valley, and assumes the form of a 
quadrant, with its circumferential border abutting on 
the Rhine. 

The road from Feldkirch to Bregenz runs throughout 
on the eastern border of this plain, and, for the most 
part, dose under the base of the mountains which 
there bound it. Were it not for this near com- 
panionship of the mountains, the traveller's tract to 
Br^enz would be most dreary, as the district is not 
only utterly flat, but marshy and coarse-looking, and 
with scarclely any wood. It nevertheless shows a 
good deal of cultivation over the greater part of it. 

For some time after leaving Feldkirch, the moun- 
tains on our right present a bold precipitous front, 
and are remarkable for a succession of bare peaks 
shooting up from their summits, not vertically, but 
with a strong inclination towards the south. The bold 
rocky character of our right-hand barrier continues as 
far as Hohenems, our first post-station ; and this small 
town enjoys the benefit of it in its picturesque locality, 
at the very foot of the rocky and wooded hills. A 
little way beyond Hohenems, the bold rocky ridge is 
exchanged for a series of lower and softer lulls ; and 
these finally turning away from our track towards the 
east, leave us in unmitigated flatness. 

Hohenems is a manufacturing town of considerable 
size, having a population of more than 4000, including 
the neighbouring district. This town is remarkable on 
the Vorarlberg as containing a large number of Jews. 
It is also remarkable as being the great fabricator of 
wooden houses and huts, which have a large sale in 
Switzerland. 

About five English miles beyond Hohenems, we 
come to another manufacturing town, of still more 
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importance^ Dombim^ which has h population of no less 
. than 8000^ this being reckoned on the same principle 
of including the surrounding township. Both these 
places contain many factories of all sorts of fabrics^ and 
Dombim is by far the first place of manufacture and 
trade in the Vorarlberg. 

From Dombim till within a short distance of 
Bregenz the road takes a straight course through the 
plain^ far away from the hills^ and consequently from 
all that had hitherto given it any charm. I was^ for 
the first time since leaving Vienna^ reminded of those 
ugly but cultivated flats which* disfigure so much of 
Prussia^ Belgium, and France. 

Although, in leaving the river lU, we had lefb the 
line of the greatest slope of the watershed towards the 
west, the respective altitudes of the different places 
passed through in our way to Bregenz still show a 
decided fall of the surface. Thus while Feldkirch 
has an altitude of 1460 feet above the sea, 
Hohenems has only 1416, Dombim 1276, and 
Bregenz 1233. 

We arrived at Bregenz at half-past six, too late to 
allow of any inspection of the town. As, however, I 
did not leave it on the following morning till half-past 
six, I had just time to obtain a general impression of 
the character of the place and its locality. 

Br^enz is a neat and pleasant town, beautifully 
situated close on the shore of the lake of Constance or 
Bodensee, partly on the slope of the hill, and partly on 
the level ledge between it and the lake. The lake is 
so extensive, that it conveys almost the same impres- 
sion to the mind as the sea itself; and Bregenz, in its 
general aspect and position, may bear comparison with 
many of the most attractive watering-places on the 
shores of France or England. It is the capital of the 
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Vorarlberg, and contkins a population of upwards of 
3000. The beauty of its immediate site, its command 
of this inland sea, and the great attractions of its 
hilly vidnity, so convenient for the building of villas, 
make Bregenz a fashionable place of residence, both 
in the winter and summer. The existence in its 
vicinity of a mineral spring (Dinglingsbad), celebrated 
for its beneficial effects in gout and rheumatism, is an 
additional source of attraction to many. I regretted 
extremely not being able to ascend the lull or mountain 
called the Gebhardsberg, which closely bounds the town 
on the east, and rises to the height of 2154 feet above 
the surfiEice of the lake. The view from this point is 
said to be one of the finest in the Vorarlberg, or in the 
adjoining districts of Switzerland. 

Br^enz stands on the site of the Roman Brigantium, 
but possesses no other relic of the original settlement 
but its slightly altered name. Ill the middle ages it 
was sometimes an independent domain, but more com- 
monly subject to some of the neighbouring princes. 
When under the dominion of one of these. Count 
Montfort, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, one 
of those historical events took place which reach pos- 
terity in the most pleasing and the most authentic of 
all forms, by being embodied in the local habits of the 
people. It is recorded in the local topographies as 
fellows. There was war between the inhabitants of the 
Canton of Appenzell and the subjects of Count Montfort; 
and the Appenzellers were at this time besieging 
Bregenz. The besiegers had laid a scheme to take 
Bregenz by a secret onslaught, on the night of the 
13th January, 1408. This secret came to the know- 
ledge of a poor beggar-woman of Bregenz, Gutha by 
name, while pursuing her vocation in Appenzell ; and 
she lost no time in communicating it to her townsfolk. 
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By this means the town was not only saved^ but the 
attacking body utterly destroyed. The bodies of the 
slain were interred on the spot where the Lake-chapel 
(Seekapelle) now stands^ with its neat square tower 
of hewn sandstone^ in the lower town. As a lasting 
honour to the memory of the preserver of the town, it 
was decreed by the public authorities that hence* 
forward, and for ever, the cry of the town-watcher, 
every night at nine o^clock, from Martinmas to Candle- 
mas, should, instead of the hour, be " Ergutha ! '^ 
(Ehre der Gutha — Honour to Gutha,) and I am lappy 
in being able to state, that the present inhabitants are 
equally strict with their ancestors in the practice and 
perpetuation of this noble custom. 

September Sih. — I left Bregenz in one of the lake 
steamers, at half-past six ; the day bright and simny — 
the lake smooth as glass — ^the trip across consequently 
delightful. We reached the Swiss town of Eorschach, 
on the opposite side of the lake, at eight o^clock ; here' 
we stopped three quarters of an hour, and then started 
for Friedrichshavn, a port belonging to Wiirtembuig, 
on the same shore ; this we reached at ten o'clock. 

Rorschach is a Swiss town, in the canton of St. Gall^ 
and is a busy, bustling place, with much trade, especially 
in com. It %as a population of 1700 or 1800. The 
view of Rorschach from the lake is very fine. The hilb 
above it are crowned by two striking ruins ; one the 
ancient palace of the abbots of St. Gall, the other the 
castle of St. Anne. 

Friedrichshavn is beautifully situated on the north 
shore of the lake, and about midway between its two 
extremities. It is about the same size as Rorschach^ 
and is fiill of activity, and rich in the means of increase^ 
being the only place on the lake of Constance that is 
connected with the system of German railways. It 
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received its present name in the year 1812, on coming 
into the possession of Friedrich King of Wiirtemburg, 
haying been formerly called Buchhom. It is much 
frequented as a watering-place in the summer by the 
people of Wiirtemburg ; and the royal family have a 
palace here, formed out of the ancient monastery of 
Hofen^ about thirty years since. 

The railway from Friedrichshavn to Ulm being in 
correspondence with the steamboat, we found the train 
waiting for us ; and as the railway station is close to 
the landing-place, we lost little time in changing our 
mode of transport. We had to show our passports, 
and our luggage was examined, but in the most civil 
and superficial manner. 

The railway between Friedrichshavn and Ulm, a 
distance of about seventy English miles, runs directly 
north, and nearly in a straight line. It lies, through- 
out, within the territory of the small kingdom of 
Wiirtemburg, and the country through which it passes 
is rich and well cultivated, with considerable variety of 
Mil and dale, and not a little beauty, though hardly 
calculated strongly to impress the traveller who has 
just left the Tyrol. Prom Friedrichshavn to the 
Schiissenried station, about half-way to Ulm, the rail- 
way passes up the valley of the river Schussen, which 
£Edls into the Bodensee, near the former place. From 
this point — ^he watershed between the lake of Constance 
and the Danube — ^looking back, we have fine views of 
the mountains of the Yorarlberg and of Switzerland, 
now left far behind us. On crossing the watershed, 
we <5ome into the valley of the river Eeid, near Biberach, 
and follow its track, more or less closely, until it falls 
into the Danube, a short way above Erbach, which is 
the last station before we reach Ulm. Here the rail- 
way crosses the Danube, and continues on its left bank 
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to Ulm. The tract of country to the north of Biberach 
is perfectly flat, and very uninteresting. 

In reperusing my notes on the Tyrol and Vorarlbei^, 
as reproduced in this and the two preceding chapters, 
a doubt has arisen in my mind whether my depreciatory 
opinion respecting some portions of my route, and my 
silence as to the character of the others, may not 
convey to my readers an impression less {ftvorafale to 
the general landscape dharacter and beauty of the 
country of the Tyrol than it deserves, or than I myself 
entertain. It is true, as I have stated, that a con- 
siderable proportion of the successive valleys traversed 
by the Etsck from Botzen to Nauders or the Finster- 
munz Pass are of a much commoner character, as to 
landscape beauty, than most of the country previously 
passed through from Salzburg to Innsbruck and from 
Innsbruck to Botzen; the bounding mountains being 
often of a tamer and less picturesque character, and the 
intermediate tracts by the river coarser in its vegetation^ 
and without that variety of outline and beauty of con- 
figuration which many of the other river-scenes present. 
Still even these least attractive valleys of the Etsch, 
viewed abstractedly, have many and great beauties, and 
will well repay the trouble and expense of a visit. In 
my short notice of Meran and its neighbourhood, I 
have endeavoured to do justice to its extraordinary 
beauty. It may, indeed, compare, in this respect, with 
any situation in the Tyrol. It and Botzen, and Brixen^ 
and Landeck, ought respectively to claim firom every 
traveller who has sufficient time at his disposal a resi- 
dence of two or three days, partly on the ground of 
their immediate attractions, but still more so on account 
of their being central points from which some of the 
finest scenery can be visited. The whole tract of 
country from Innsbruck to Botzen, along the successive 
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valleys traversed by the Sill and the Eisaek^ may be 
truly represented as a continued succession of landscape 
beauty, and picturesqueness of the loveliest and noblest 
kind ; and, indeed, the same general character may be 
given to the whole country beyond Innsbruck, from 
Salzburg^ or at least from Beichenhall. The greater 
portion of the Vorarlberg, also, from the Arlberg Pass 
to Feldkirch, is full of beauty, and I have named 
Bregenz, on the lake of Constance, as possessed of 
attractions of a peculiarly agreeable kind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ULM AUGSBURG. 

Ulm is a very ancient city^ and much fallen from 
its early dignity and importance^ though it has still a 
population of 24,000 or 25,000. It lies close on the 
left bank of the Danube, which is here of a very 
moderate size, the bridge which spans it, and unites 
Ulm with the Bavarian suburb of New-Ulmj having 
only three low arches, and a length of sixty paces. 

The train from Friedrichshavn arrived at Ulm at a 
quarter-past one, and as the] last train for Augsburg 
did not leave Ulm till a quarter before seven, I had 
time to see everything of much interest which the city 
contains. 

Ulm, lying in a perfect flat, with the trifling excep- 
tion of the hill in its vicinity, on which the new fortress 
is built, has nothing that is pleasant in its site ; but 
the town itself is highly interesting. It has all the 
agreeable irregularity of streets, and much of the 
picturesqueness of the architecture characteristic of the 
ancient cities of Germany. Many of the houses are 
extremely lofty, having no less than seven or eight 
stories ; three, four, or even five of these being some. 
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times in the high steep roof. Many of them have also 
their gable fronts, with their stair-like borders, turned 
towards the streets. In one of these gable fronts, a 
public market-house or storehouse, I reckoned no less 
than forty-seven windows in the eight diflferent stories 
of which it consisted. In some of these houses there 
are, moreover, one or more of those elegant projecting 
oriels or Belvederes, which add so greatly to the beauty 
of an elevation. These are placed sometimes in the 
centre of the front, but more generally at the comers ; 
in some cases on one comer only, in others on both, and 
including in their elevation either one or.two stories 
of the house. Of all the architectural adornments of 
private houses, I think these Belvederes are the finest, 
the more so as they so obviously combine utility with 
beauty. 

There are several public foimtains in different streets; 
but only one of these, that in the market-place, the 
work of the great artist of Ulm, Syrlin, deserves 
special notice, for its fine design and elegant execution. 
It is entirely sculptured in stone. From the centre of 
the receptacle for water (here called the fischkasten), 
there rises up a triangular pyramid or obeljsk, with a 
statue at each front; and these are surmounted, first 
by a canopy and then by a slender column wound 
round by wreaths of leaves and flowers. It is altogether 
twenty-seven feet in height, and is a very elegant and 
beautiful work. 

But the great attraction to the visitors of Ulm, and, 
indeed, the only great Sight which it contains, is its 
magnificent minster, which is said by some,^ although, 
I believe, erroneously, to be the largest church in 
Germany. It was founded in 1377, and completed, in 
its present form, in 1492. It is yet, however, far from 
' See Klupfers * Wanderungen durch Schwaben/ &c., p. 213. 
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complete, according to the original design of the 
architect; and has, moreover, been greatly disfigured 
by additions which he never coiltemplated. 

The front tower, built of a fine yellow sandstone, is 
of magnificent design, and of admirable execution, as 
far as it has been built. It has, however, not been 
raised to one half the height origiQally intended, its 
present elevation being only 284 German feet, while, 
if finished, it would have been 520, that is to say, the 
spire in which the tower would have terminated. A 
modem erection on the top of the towers has, indeed, 
raised its height to 337 feet, but this addition has only 
rendered its imperfection more striking. Judging from 
the original plan, as we commonly see it in the shops 
in conjunction with the actual elevation, this structure, 
completed, would have been one of the finest, if not 
the finest, of the kind in the world. 

All the rest of the church being built of brick, it 
has everywhere a poor and dingy look, which has been 
sadly increased by the erection of booth-like appendices 
along its sides, and by other disfigurements even at the 
sides of the noble tower in front. However, as a pro- 
cess of restoration has been instituted, and is now 
going on, consisting in the erection of lateral turrets 
over the buttresses, and the renovation of the magni- 
ficent doorway in the tower — ^it is hoped this will not 
stop short before it has swept away all these disgracefrd 
disfigurements. 

The minster of Ulm having been long a Protestant 
church, has, of course, suffered in its interior arrange- 
ments and decorations, from the sterner and less 
luxurious spirit of that form of Christianity, but still 
much less than would h^ve been the case under such 
a change of I'eligion in some other countries, especially 
in England. It contains the old carvings, and most of 
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the old paintings. It is of great extent internally^ 
being 432 feet long, including the choir, 170 feet wide, 
and 141 feet high in the nave, and 70 in the aisles. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by ten huge 
pillars or piers, with square faces towards the end of 
the church, and rounded faces (conristing of a series of 
grouped shafts) towards the aisles. Each aisle may be 
said to be divided into two, by a line of pillars, nine 
in number, all ascending to the roof, without any inter- 
j unction by arches or otherwise. All these columns, 
so vast, so lofty, and so numerous, give a character of 
great grandeur and beauty to the church, a character 
which is greatly enhanced by the enormous window of 
painted glass in the tower, which illumines the whole 
interior. 

The choir is of great extent and beauty. It is 
ninety feet in height. In it there are nine windows 
of immense size, filled with stained glass of great 
antiquity, corresponding with the gigantic window at 
the other end. It also contains much beautiM carved 
work in wood, a considerable portion of which is 
understood to have been executed by Syrlin, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Besides the 
usual grotesque carvings on the folding seats, of 
which there are two rows on each side, there is 
an immense number of busts, by the same artist, 
fixed along the tops of the desks and by the side 
walls. These busts not only represent the great and 
holy men of the Scriptures and their successors, but 
also Heathen heroes, sybils, &c. Even Syrlin^s house- 
keeper is among the number. 

Outside the choir there is one of the lai^est and 
most splendid of those erections for the conservation 
of the host (Sakramentshaiischen) anywhere to be seen. 
It consists entirely of stone, and is raised in a pyramidal 
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form to the height of not less than ninety German feet. 
Besides several statues attached to it and forming part 
of the composition^ it is sculptured with innumerable 
figures on every available surface, and presents an 
infinity of pierced lattice or trellis-work so fine and 
complicated as to excite surprise as to its mode of 
construction. This work is supposed to have been 
designed and sculptured by the celebrated Adam Krafft 
of Niimberg. 

There are several other pieces of antique sculpture, 
more especially the font and pulpit, well worth close 
examination j and some of the old paintings are very 
interesting. The font is a great and elaborate piece of 
sculpture, understood to be the work of Syrlin and 
executed in the year 1470. It is supported by four lions 
and surrounded by busts of the great men of the Bible. 

I ascended to the top of the tower ; but the country 
is so perfectly flat as to render the view from it quite 
uninteresting. 

In the year 1842, Ulm was constituted one of the 
frontier fortresses of Germany, and has accordingly 
been fortified on all sides. The central fortaess, built 
on a small hiU called the Michelsberg, closely adjoining 
Ulm on the north, is a work of immense extent, and 
apparently of great strength. I did not visit it. 

AUGSBURG. 

September 9th. — I left Ulm by the railway last 
evening at a quarter before seven and reached Augsburg 
at a quarter-past nine. We entered on the territory 
of Bavaria immediately on leaving Ulm. As the 
country between the towns — a distance of about fifty 
miles — is perfectly flat, we lost little by the absence of 
daylight through the latter half of our journey. 
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ALTigsburg in its general character resembles Ulm ; 
but it is a considerably larger and much finer city. 
At the last authentic enumeration it had a population 
of 31,580 : in its ancient period of grandeur it had, at 
one time, a population of 88,000. The proportion of 
the two religious parties is said to be three-fifths 
Catholics and two-fifths Protestants. 

Augsburg, like Ulm, lies in the midst of a- perfectly 
flat country, though its immediate site is raised some- 
what above the general level on a small hill called 
Bosenauberg. It stands in the angle formed by the 
junction of the Lech and Wertach, two rivers which 
have their source in the mountains of the Tyrol, and 
which, after passing Augsburg, fall into the Danube 
at Donauworth, under the name of the Lech. It is a 
very handsome town, rich in houses of great beauty 
both ancient and modem ; many with their gable ends 
to the street, many with steep and storied roofs, and 
many adorned with those prominent oriel windows, or 
Belvederes at their comers, which seem to me always 
so elegant. The Stadtische Museum, an old house, 
with a three-storied roof, has two Belvederes in front, 
one double, the other single. 

The great street of the city, Maximilianstrasse, is, 
in my judgment, the finest street in Germany. It is 
of great length, and much broader than the streets of 
old cities usually are, yet not so broad as to take from 
it that impression of unity, and that harmony of 
relation between the buildings on the two sides, which 
are essential features in the pictorial character of a street. 
The great height of the houses, also, and their marked 
antique and very various architecture, co-operate in 
producing the same fine impressioh, while the noble tower 
of St. Ulrich, bounding, and, as it were, filling up its 
southern extremity, and overlooking it from end to end, 

17 
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gives it a' grandeur and dignity which it would not 
otherwise possess. 

The beauty of the street is also increased by the 
splendid bronze fountains which it contains. Of these 
there are three in all^ two in the Maximilianstrasse 
proper^ and one in its prolongation towards the 
cathedral, the Ludwigsplatz. 

1. AugusttLsbrunf^en. — ^This fountain is so called 
from the colossal statue of the Roman Emperor 
Augustus, the founder and god-father or name-father 
of the city, erected over it. The fountain is further 
decorated by numerous figures of various kinds, such 
as river gods, naiads, dolphins, seasons, &c. . It was 
erected so far back as the year 1594, and is altogether 
a work of great taste and beauty. It was executed 
by Hubert Gerhardt. 

2. Merkursbrunnen. — This is so named from the 
colossal statue of Mercury, by which it is surmounted. 
The god is represented as about to spring upwards, 
having his wings bound on by Cupid. This is the 
work of Adrian de Vries, and was executed in 1599. 

8. The Herkulesbrunnen. — This fountain is a still 
more elaborate piece of work, erected in the year 1596 
by the same Adrian de Vries. The colossal group of 
Hercules slaying the Lymsean Hydra, is reckoned the 
finest work of this artist. There are numerous groups of 
other figures, both of men and aniinals, some as laige as 
life, in and around the basin. Among t|ie most con- 
spicuous of these are three naiads bathing, of the size 
of life, and three figures of genii playing with swans, 
which spout water from their beaks. This fountain has 
been repaired and restored so late as the year 1828. 

As originally planned and built, the Maximilian- 
strasse exhibited a very difierent aspect from that which 
it now shows. It was formerly filled up in its centre, 
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over a great part of its extent, by a row of houses, or 
rather by a series of short rows of houses ; and it is 
only since these have been removed that it has acquired 
its present noble character. It will be easily under- 
stood how it must have been disfigured by the central 
line of buildings, when it is considered that its present 
average width is only about forty paces. The last 
block of houses was removed in 1824. 

Augsburg contains a good many churches, and other 
public buildings well worth inspection. I paid a visit 
to the principal in the course of the one day I spent here. 

St. Ulrich^s church at the end of the Maximilian- 
strasse (properly St. Ulrich's and St. Afra^s church) 
is a fine old Gothic building conspicuous by its 
lofty and peculiar tower. I hardly know to what style 
of architecture this tower belongs. Its lower part is 
a massiye square : on this rises a somewhat slenderer 
octagon two stories high, and the whole is surmounted 
and finished by a wider Turkish-looking cap or dome. 
It is 848 feet high, and has a gallery round its top, 
from which the flat and very uninteresting district is 
seen over a great extent on all sides. It commands, 
however, a fine view of the town beneath and enables 
the spectator to trace the course of the two rivers to 
some distance. 

Internally St. Ulrich is a very large and handsome 
church. It is built somewhat in the form of a cross, 
but is divided in the usual manner into a nave and two 
side aisles, by means of eight massive columns on 
either side. The nave is one hundred feet high, and 
the aisles fifty, the former being lighted by clerestory 
windows. The church contains numerous small chapels 
and altars, adorned with paintings and sculptures, and 
also numerous tombs and monuments, equally adorned, 
of the great men of Augsburg, particularly of the 
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Fugger family. Indeed, there are few clmrclies in 
Germany which contain so great a variety of interesting 
remnants of the olden time. In the two opposite 
extremities of the short cross aisles, in front of the 
choir, are the respective chapels of the two saints from 
which the church takes its name. Both are extremely 
rich in sculptured adornments, designed and executed 
by Degler and Greuter, two famous artists of the time. 
In a crypt below, immediately under the altar in the 
church, is the tomb of St. Ulrich; and a noble 
monument it is, the work of another celebrated artist, 
Placidus Verhelst. On a sarcophagus of gray marble, 
St. Ulrich is represented in his pontifical robes, in white 
marble. Among the monuments in the church above^ 
that of St. Simpertus struck me as particularly fine. 
The choir of the church is very large, being eighty- 
two feet long and thirty-nine feet broad, and is rich 
both in sculptures and paintings. 

The Dom or cathedral at the other end of the city, 
is one of the oldest churches in Germany, and was 
built, almost piecemeal, through the range of several 
centuries. Its first foundation dates from the fourth 
century; but the structure, as it now stands, is the 
result of the labours of successive bishops and others 
from the eighth to the sixteenth century. The church 
bears manifest evidence throughout of being the 
handiwork of many men and many times, as it can 
scarcely make any pretension to unity of design or 
harmony of style. And, as if this were not misfortune 
enough, it has been permitted, in the course of years, 
to be still further degraded by the copious addition to 
its walls of vulgar excrescences, in the shape of houses 
or booths,* and by being partially shut in and hidden 
by the encroachment of other buildings. Some points 
in its exterior are, however, very fine, and its interior 
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contains much that is curious and interesting. Indeed^ 
in an historical point of view, it is excelled in interest 
by few churches in Germany. 

It has two spire-crowned towers singularly placed, 
between the eastern choir arid body of the church. 
These are of the date of 1064-1075; but the spires 
received their present copper covering so late as the 
years 1599 and 1609. They are . not very lofty, and 
are rather curious than beautiful. The great south 
door is very perfect, and is a most beautiful piece of 
sculptured work; it is deeply vaulted, and every 
available space is crowded with figures; it is of the 
date of 1856. On this side of the church, there is 
also a very remarkable door of cast bronze, of the very 
dd date of 1072. It is full of figures in high relief, 
illustrating the story of Adam and Eve in Paradise. 

The church is of great extent internally. The nave 
is very low. It is supported by massive square pillars, 
and the aisles on the two sides are each divided into 
two by a row of round pillars. There are two choirs, 
tiliat at the west end having been built in 1229, that 
at the east iu 1856. The church contains a vast 
number of chapels, and altars, and monuments, and is 
fkdl of pictures, some good, many bad. 

St. Moritzkirche is one of the old churches of 
Augsburg, though the present fabric does not date 
further back than the fourteenth century. It has a 
very ugly exterior, but is a very handsome church in- 
ternally. The nave is very lofty, and supported by 
six massive groups of pillars of a square form. It is 
lighted, as usual, by side windows, of a circular form, 
above the aisles ; and along the wall below there are 
six colossal figures of apostles on each side of the nave, 
one over each arch. The roof, both of the nave and 
aisles, is painted in fresco, not continuously, but in 
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circular compartments. The church contains many 
pictures, some very good. 

The church of St. Anna, now the principal Protestant 
church of Augsburg, originally a chapel of the Carmelite 
monks, was built in 1821. It has nothing handsome 
about it, either externally or internally, but its tower, 
which is a fine piece of architecture. Its modem 
appropriation as a Protestant church, has, no doubt,^ 
detracted, in some degree, from its original splendour ; 
yet it still contains a vast number of the ancient 
paintings, and even some relicts and emblems, supposed 
by many Protestants to be especially characteristic of 
the ancient faith, and therefore not often met with in 
Protestant churches. For instance, at the east end of 
the church there is a conspicuous piece of sculpture, 
representing, in high relief, Christ on the Cross ; andj 
at the other end of the nave, there is a huge white 
cross most conspicuously placed. 

The most remarkable publicbuilding in Augsburg, next 
to the churches — and indeed one of the finest municipal 
buildings in ull Germany — is the Town Hall or CouncU 
Chamber (Rathhaus). It was designed and erected by 
the famous architect of the city, Elias Holl. It was 
founded in the year 1616, and completed in four years, 
at the cost of less than £15,000 sterling. Its front 
elevation is 147 feet broad, and 152 feet high. On a 
large slab of black marble, it bears the following in- 
scription : '^ Publico Consilio Publicse Saluti, a. mdcxx.'^ 
The great council chamber on the first floor, called the 
Golden Hall (Goldene Saal), is one of the grandest 
and b8st proportioned saloons anywhere to be seen. 
It is 110 feet long, 58 feet broad, and 62 feet high, 
and is lighted by fifty-two windows disposed in three 
tiers. It is floored throughout with lozenges of white, 
red, and blue marble. Its roof is remarkable, as resting 
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neither on pillars nor beams beneath^ but depending 
entirely for support on the mechanical arrangements 
above it. As its name implies^ it is richly ^t ; but 
its striking ornaments are the statues and figures, and 
groups allegorical and historical, in carved wood, with 
which its walls are covered* These, as well as those 
in the four adjoining chambers, called the Princes' 
Chambers (Die Fiirstenzimmer) opening into it, are of 
first-rate execution, and demand a much closer exami- 
nation than a rapid traveller could give them. The 
chambers have obtained their name from having been 
occupied by four of the Elector-Princes of Grermany, 
at the election of the King of the Romans, Ferdinand IV, 
in the year 1653. 

I am not curious in Sights of arms, and therefore 
did not visit the Arsenal (Zeughaus). J could not help, 
however, admiring the enormous group of Bronze 
figures which adorns its front, and which is of the 
date of 1607. The principal subject represented, seems 
to be the fight of St. Michael with Satan, or rather the 
result of the fight, the latter personage being repre- 
sented as already vanquished and trodden under foot ; 
while cupids are amusiQg themselves with the 
abandoned weapons. No doubt, the purpose of the 
group is to represent the triumph of victorious peace, 
over the evils of war. The figure of the conqueror is 
of vast size, being no less than sixteen feet high. The 
front of the building bears the inscription — "Belli 
instrumento pacis firmamento.'^ 

I visited the Fuggerei, chiefly on account of the 
celebrated name of its founder. It is a vsduable 
charity, but with a very unattractive exterior. It 
consists of a small street of small houses — 52 in all, 
let out to the poor as lodgings at a reduced rent. 
Each house is divided into two separate establishments^ 
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each lodger paying two gulden^ by way of rent, to 
constitute a fund for repairs, &c. The rent of lodgings 
of the same size, in Augsburg, would be fix)m twenty 
to thirty guldens. 

The Picture-Gallery, (called the Konigliche Filialge- 
malde Gallerie) together with several other societies 
and schools, occupies a large building, which was onoe 
the monastery and church of St. Katharine. The 
pictures are placed in eight different rooms, and are 
about 700 in number. Among them are several very 
excellent works by masters of note, and many in- 
teresting, though less valuable productions of the old 
artists of Swabia. In the principal room (once the 
nave of the church) the windows are too high to yield 
a good light ; and are almost as great a drawback to 
the convenient examination of the collection, as is the 
want of a catalogue, either in MS. or print. 

I must not omit, among the Sights of Augsbm^, 
my own excellent hotel, the Three Moors (Drei Mohren) 
in the Maximilianstrasse. This house once belonged 
to Anthony Fugger, the head of the great family of 
that name. A part of the original fabric was destroyed 
by fire in the end of the seventeenth century, and its 
present front is entirely new. It still contains, how- 
ever, many of the old rooms, and among the rest, that 
celebrated chamber in which its proprietor entertained 
the Emperor Charles Y, and consumed, in his presence, 
in a fire of cinnamon wood, a bond which he had 
received for a large sum of money advanced to the 
Emperor as a public loan. This act is commemorated 
by an*inscription in German, on one of the walls of the 
room, as follows : " In the year 1490, Antonius Fugger 
buHt this house. In the year 1532, the Emperor 
Charles Y occupied it ; and Antonius Fugger, in the 
chimney of this his knightly hall consumed, in a fire 
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of cinnamon, the Emperoi^s bond/' The chamber is 
low, blit it has a beautifol ceiling of cedar, deeply 
relieved in the panelling. Adjoining it, is the ancient 
diapel of the Home. 

The day I spent in Augsburg was Sunday, and I 
observed that not only the picture-galleries but the 
other pnbHc places, and even the shops, were shut only 
during the times of service in the churches. The shops 
are kept open from ten till two, the period during which 
there is no service iu the churches. The picture-gallery 
is open from ten till twelve. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MUNCHEN (MUNICH). 

September 10/A. — I left Augsbiiig last evening by 
tlie train^ at six o^clock^ and reached Munich at about 
nine. Little or nothing was lost by the greater part 
of the journey being performed in the dark^ as the 
whole country traversed — about forty English miles — 
consists of a portion of the same uninteresting flat in 
which Ulm and Augsburg he. We put up at the 
Baierischer Hof, in the Promenadenplatz, a very large 
and excellent hotel. 

Everybody knows that Miinchen/ or^ as it is called 
by the English, Munich, is the capital of Bavaria. It 
contains, at this time, a population of about 125,000, 
the inhabitants of the three suburbs and the military 
garrison being included. The city itself, including the 
garrison, contained, in the year 1852, 106,715. The 
proportion of the professors of the two great religious 
communities, one to another, is about eight to one; 
eight catholics to one protestant. 

Munich lies on the banks of the Isar, a river of con- 
siderable size, which, like the other rivers of Bavaria, 
has its source in the mountains of the Tyrol; its 
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termination is in the Danube, between Kegensbnrg and 
Fassau.* The country in and about Munich is, with 
a very trifling exception, perfectly flat, and without 
beauty or interest of any kind ; and the city, taken in 
its exterior aspects as a whole, cannot lay claim to a 
much higher character. Its older portions, though 
containing several good streets, and some striking 
points in street architecture, are, on the whole, inferior 
both to Augsburg and Ulm ; and its newer portions^ 
however distinguished by some large and handsome 
streets, and many splendid public buildings, wants that 
unity and compactness, and general harmony of relation, 
which seem essential to the constitution of a fine city. 
When, in process of time, the great gaps now existing 
in the plan are filled up, and the public buildings, now 
isolated, are ranged in the general architectural scheme, 
the new city will Ijiave a very different character, and 
will then be justly classed among the finest of modern 
cities, as far as regards mere streets and houses. The 
utter flatness of its site will ever prevent it from com- 
peting, in point of grandeur and picturesqueness, with 
those cities which, like Frag, Buda, Fassau, and 
Edinburgh, occupy a hilly locality. That Munich vrill 
be completed in the way referred to, before the lapse 
of many years, seems probable from its past history, 
and from the present activity of its inhabitants. In 
the first year of the present century the population was 
only 40,450; this had increased, in the year 1832, to 
79,580; and, in the year 1852, to 106,715, exclusive 
of the suburbs. 

Munich, unlike most of the other ancient cities of 
Germany, has few interesting monuments of old date 
to show. Almost all its great Sights are of modem, 
and, indeed, of very recent origin, being the exclusive 
work of the late king, Ludwig, who resigned the crown 
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several years ago, but who still lives in vigorous 
health. 

No one can travel in Bavaria, or visit — ^not merely 
Munich, but any of the other cities in the kingdom, — 
without receiving the iadelible impression, from what 
he sees, that King Ludwig's genius and taste for art 
are of the highest kind, and are only to be matched by 
his public spirit and astonishing activity. Never, I 
believe, has any iadividual sovereign done so much for 
the advance of art among his ^people, or for adorning 
and beautifying their cities as Ludwig; and it is at 
ODce provoking and melancholy, to think that he has 
been deprived, or has deprived himself, of the station 
which alone enabled him to carry out his noble aims. 
His delight is still to visit and admire the great works 
he has completed; but his enjoyment must be sadly 
damped by the reflection, that he can neither increase 
their number nor render them more perfect. His son, 
the present kiag, is said to have no taste for any art 
but the art of war, or rather of soldiering. 

I spent two days and a half in Munich, and in this 
space of time was enabled to see, if not thoroughly to 
examine, all its principal Sights. Of what I saw I shall 
now give a brief account, without restricting myself 
to the order in which things were seen, giving, as is 
becoming, preference to the churches, and allowing the 
old churches to take the lead. 

The Cathedral (Metropolitan Dom or Frauenkirche) 
is one of the few antiquities of Munich, and although 
with little that is grand or gracefiil, either without or 
within, well deserves the traveller's notice. It was 
founded in 1468, and completed in twenty years. It is 
built entirely of brick, in the old German style, but 
with scarcely any of the elegant ornamentation and 
lightness usually belonging to the churches of this 
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period. It has no buttresses ; but strength is given by 
projections fix)m the inner sides of the walls of what 
would be called buttresses if they were on the outside. 
At its west side it has two huge towers, 333 feet in 
height, one on each side the door, rendered more 
clumsy and stumpy by being each closed in at top 
by a sort of miniature dome, which occupies the site 
of the spires which were intended to be, but never 
were, erected. The church is of great size in the 
interior, being 886 feet long, 128 feet broad, and 
115 feet hign. The aisles are of the same height as 
the nave, and are only separated from it by a row of 
pillars, eleven on each side, rising completely to the 
roof. The interior buttresses leave numerous spaces 
between them, and these seem to be all occupied as 
chapels. There are twenty-four of these chapels, and 
the church is said to contain no less than thirty altars. 
It is lighted by thirty windows of enormous height, 
no less than seventy feet, according to the guide-books. 

The great Sight in the church is the magnificent 
tomb of the Emperor Ludwig, usually called Ludwig 
of Bavaria, erected in the year 1622 by the Elector, 
Maximilian I. Its great mass, its position in the 
centre of the church, its fine execution, and its 
numerous bronze figures, remind us of MaximHian^s 
tomb at Innsbruck. A sarcophagus, of dark-red 
marble, vrith the emperor^s figure, of life size, is sup- 
ported at the four comers by four armed warriors 
kneeling/ and at the sides by erect figures of two 
Bavarian dukes, all of the size of life, and all of bronze. 
The monument is altogether very fine. 

Before visitors leave the church, the guide does not 
feil to place them on a particular spot, at the extremity 
of the nave, near the organ, and request them to 
count the windows; the fact being, that from this 
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spot, though in an open part of the church, not a 
single window is visible, all being hid by the columns 
dividing the aisles fipom the nave. 

Another old church, and a very beautiful one, is the 
Hofkirche (St.Michaelskirche — Jesuitenkirche), erected 
in 1583. It is remarkable, externally, by the number 
of grand statues, of holy persons and princes, in its 
front ; and, internally, by the absence of any pillars to 
support the roof. It is chiefly visited, however, on 
account of the marble monument it contaius, of Eugene 
Beauhamaia, Duke of Leuchtenberg, said to be one of 
the best works of Thorswalden. The duke is repre- 
sented standing in front of a tomb, a ix)ga, hanging 
from his shoulder, with a figure of Clio on his right 
hand, and with figures emblematic of immortality after 
death (Death and Psyche) on his left hand. It is a 
splendid work of art. 

The Theatinerkirche, fronting the main street near 
the palace, built after the model of the Vatican, in the 
year 1670, but only completed, by the addition of its 
present front, in 1767, is a very handsome church, in 
the Italian style, though with much unclassical admix- 
ture, according to the connoisseurs. It has two 
towers in front, and a fine dome behind. It is much 
ornamented internally, and contains, among other good 
paintings, a Descent from the Cross by Tintoretto. It 
contains also some modem monuments of merit, parti- 
cularly those of two of the royal children, who died 
respectively in the years 1805 and 1821. 

I did not visit St. Peter^s Church (Die Pfarrkirche 
zu St. Peter), though I believe it is the oldest in 
Munich, having been built in 1870, 

Now, to come to the modem churches — to King 
Ludwig's churches, as they are truly called. 

Ludwigskirche, in the Ludwigstrasse, founded in the 
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year 1829, and completed in the year 1840, was de- 
signed by Von Gartner, and is built in the Byzantine 
or Italian style of the middle ages. Its principal 
elevation fronts the Ludwigstrasse, and is not, accord- 
ing to my taste, very handsome. The lower portion 
of the facade stands much fiirther forward than the 
upper part, which, though constituting the centre of 
the elevation, is nothing else than the gable end of the 
building, with a large rosette window in . its centre. 
Two square towers, one at each comer, 220 feet high, 
complete the elevation. On the lower projecting por- 
tion of the jfront there are five colossal statues, by 
Schwanthaler, representing Christ and the Four Evan- 
gelists ; and on the gable jfront overhead, on either side 
of a huge cross, there are two more figures, by the 
same artist, representing St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The interior of the church is built in tl^e form of a 
cross, the further end constituting the main choir, and 
the two extremities of the transept two side choirs. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by rows of noble 
pillars, each aisle containing three chapels. The roof 
has a ground of bright blue, powdered with golden 
stars, and has a fine eflect. The walls and roofe of 
the three choirs are completely covered with frescoes, 
designed and partly executed by Cornelius. They are 
intended to shadow forth the great fundamental doc- 
trines of the christian religion. 

Notwithstanding its highly splendid and richly 
ornamented character, the interior of this church did 
not impress me strongly. It seems to want freedom 
and lightness in its architecture, and to be deficient 
both in dignity and grandeur. It is very dark through- 
out, and this deficiency of light — no doubt intentional 
— ^may have probably tended to augment the unfavor- 
able impression just mentioned. 
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The Allerheiligenkirche, or Hof-capelle, the coiirt 
churchy may be said to constitute a portion of the 
palace^ as it is in immediate communication with its 
interior. It has, however, a distinct and free elevation 
on the other side, fronting the square. It is built 
after the designs of Leo von Klenze, in the Byzantine 
style, of a still earlier period than that adopted in the 
Ludwigskirche. Both these churches were erected 
nearly at the same time, the Hofkapelle having been 
founded in 1826 and completed in 1837 ; and they 
have a strong general resemblance. 

On the whole, I think the Allerheiligenkirche has 
the finest elevation of the two, though it may be less 
dignified and impressive, from the absence of towers or 
spires of any sort. The stonework of the whole front 
seems finished with extraordinary nicety, and the ela- 
borate sculpture ai'ound the main entrance, and the 
elegant pattern of the great circular window overhead, 
produce the most pleasing impression. 

In its interior the church is divided, in the usual 
manner, into nave and side aisles, by rows of fine pil- 
lars, with golden capitals, reaching to the roof, and has 
two choirs, one at each end. In the music choir there 
is no oi^an, all the music being vocal. Nothing can 
exceed the splendour of the decorations throughout the 
interior. Every visible portion of waD or roof that 
is not covered with paintings, is inlaid with rich- 
coloured marble, or is richly gilt, so that the frescoes 
appear to be executed on a gold ground. The fi'escoes 
are the work of the celebrated painter. Professor 
Heinrich Hess, and of his pupils, Schrandolf, Koch, 
and Miiller, and are taken chiefly from the historical 
portions of the Old and New Testament. They are 
generally regarded as works of great merit. 

With all its beauty and splendour, this church left 
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on my mind the same somewhat nnsatisfactory impres- 
sion as that of the Lndwigskirche. It has the same 
want of unity and dignity ; and it is still worse lighted. 
The mind, in contemplating it, seems too much im- 
pressed with the details, and too little with the general 
dFect. 

The church of Mariahilf, is situated in the suburb 
Au, on the east side of the Isar. It was founded in 
the year 1831, and completed in the year 1839. It 
was designed by OhlmiiUer in the old German pointed 
style of the fourteenth century. From the red colour, 
and minute size, of the individual pieces composing the 
exterior walls, I took it for granted that the church 
was made of brick, but I see it stated in one of the 
gtdde-books, that it is really built of red sandstone cut 
into very small blocks. Is this really the case? 
Be this as it may, I consider this church as having by 
fer the finest exterior of any in Munich. The spire- 
tower, 270 feet in height, is of the most elegant and 
graceful proportions, and is rendered extremely light by 
the open-work of which it mainly consists. 

Interiorly the church is 235 feet long, 81 feet broad, 
and 95 feet high. The two aisles, which are very open 
and large, are divided from the nave by a series of 
eight grouped columns of great beauty. The church 
is lighted and adorned by windows of great size, (52 
feet high) all filled with painted glass, executed by first- 
rate artists, under the direction of Professor Hess. 
One half of the windows are devoted to the illustration 
of the history of the Virgin, the other half to the 
iUustration of that of her Son. There are numerous 
fine specimens of wood sculpture scattered all over the 
building. 

This church, like all the other modem edifices in 
Munich, owes not only its existence to the public spirit 
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and taste of King Lndwig^ but is indebted to his 
liberality for a considerable portion of the funds by 
whicli the design was carried into eflPect. He not only 
presented to the church all these magnificent windows, 
free of cost, but added to the general fiind the sum of 
100,000 florins. One of these munificent acts is 
perpetuated by an inscription under each window: 
" Ex munificentia Ludovici I. Bavarise regis/' 

The Basilica, or church of St, Boniface (Bonifacius- 
kirche) is another, and one of the finest of all King 
Ludwig's works. It was designed by Ziebland, on the 
plan of the Soman Basilicas, and is said by the English 
guide-book to bear a close resemblance throughout to 
the church of St. Paul (ftiori delle mura) at Rome. It 
was founded in the year 1885, and completed in 1850. 
The general character of its style, and also, perhaps, its 
material, brick, prevent any great architectural display 
in its exterior. It has neither tower nor spire, nor even 
a turret of any sort ; and this want, together with its 
great breadth, and the lowness of roof of the side aisles, 
give it a humble appearance. Nevertheless it is, even 
externally, an imposing and elegant structure ; while 
internally it is splendidly magnificent, and is, to my 
taste, the finest modem church I have anywhere seen. 
It is of immense horizontal extent, being 262 feet long, 
and 124 feet broad. The height of its roof seems 
hardly proportioned to these dimensions, that of the 
nave being but 78 feet ; while that of the side aisles is 
only 43. But this is a mere theoretical objection : 
at least, I was struck by no disproportion in the dimen* 
sious while viewing them. The nave is separated firom 
the aisles by a row of sixteen marble colums on either 
side, and each aisle is divided into two, by a like 
number of similar columns ; so that the body of the 
church may be said to consist of a nave and four aisles. 
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Besides these four longitudinal ranges of columns, 
there are two more at one extremity of the nave, 
making the total number sixty-six. They are all 
monolithic, of polished gray marble, but with bases and 
capitals of white, beautifully carved, and each of a 
different pattern. The floor is entirely composed of 
polished marbles of different colours, and disposed in 
Mosaic form. The walls are throughout of Scagliola 
or factitious marble, but so finely executed as not to be 
distinguishable from, and, therefore, to have aU the 
effect of, real marble. The roof is decorated, like that 
of the Ludwigskrrche, with blue and gold, but with 
the elegant difference of having' the wooden rafters 
(carved and gilt) openly displayed. The windows axe 
small, and without any painted glass or other ornament. 
There are no side altars in the side aisles, but two at 
each end of the nave. Those near the east end are 
considerably elevated above the floor of the church, 
being ascended by fifteen steps. 

The choir and the whole available space of the nave 
are covered with frescoes, designed and executed by 
Hess and his pupils; those of the choir being on a 
gold ground, like the frescoes in the chapel of All 
Saints. On the side walls of the nave, above and 
between the arches/ the paintings are not diffused, but 
in separate compartments, and in three different series 
one above the other. Highest of all, between the 
windows, there is a series of thirty-six pictures, eighteen 
on each side, devoted to the display of events in the 
history of German saints. Below these there is 
another series, of small and large pictures alternately, 
devoted to the history of St. Boniface, to whom the 
church is dedicated. Lower down still, over the 
capitals of the columns, is a long series of portraits of 
the Popes, painted on a blue ground, and each encircled 
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by his name. Besides these paintings, there are two 
grand altarpieces by Hess; one the stoning of St. 
Stephen, the other a picture of the Virgin, surrounded 
by the nominal patron saints of Kiu^ Ludwig^s children. 

On the whole, I was more deeply and more agreeably 
impressed by the Basilica than by any other modem 
church I have yet visited. It is at once grand and 
deified, graceful and beautiful, and &ee from any 
distracting details either of gaudiness or littleness. 
The effect of the four series of noble columns, taken 
by themselves, may almost be said to be fascinating. 
The spectator can hardly be induced to withdraw his 
attention from them. 

Next to the churches, the Art-CoUections of Munich 
claim attention, if indeed they do not take precedence 
in the mind of most visitors. I wish the royal founder 
of them had been contented to adopt the old designa- 
tions of such things. The present names, I think, 
savour too much of dilettantiism. 

The Picture Gallery (Pinakothek, from wiva^ picture, 
and flijiciy, depository) designed by Leo von Klenze, 
was founded in the year 1826, and completed in the 
year 1836. It is a very splendid building, two stories 
high, with wings extending considerably beyond the 
body of the house, both before and behind. The main 
building is 520 feet long, 92 feet broad, and 92 feet 
high. The two main fronts axe very handsome, parti- 
cularly that which is adorned with statues. These 
statues, twenty-five in number, are from the designs 
of Schwanthaler, and represent the most celebrated 
painters of all countries. The interior of the gallery is 
admirably arranged, and is throi^^hout decorated in the 
richest and most elegant manner. On the ground 
floor are the rooms for engravings, sketches by the 
ancient masters, antique vases, &c. I only visited the 
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latter. The collection of vases is very extensive, and 
very beautifdl. It is, to my taste, mncli superior to 
the collections in Dresden. The rooms in which thfe 
vases are preserved, are beantifiiUy painted and deco- 
rated in the style of the different countries which the 
vases represent. The floors are beautifully inlaid with 
marbles from the Tyrol. 

The upper floor is entirely devoted to ancient pictures. 
It consists of three main longitudinal ranges of rooms, 
running the. whole extent of the building, from east to 
west. The central range, wide and lofty, is divided 
into nine large rooms, opening iuto one another, and 
all but the end ones lighted at the top. The side range 
on the north side is divided into twenty-three small, 
rooms or cabinets, lighted by side windows. Both 
these ranges are entirely occupied by pictures of the 
old masters. 

The third range on the south side is a continuous 
corridor, not broken up into rooms, but still divided 
by the configuration of the roof and walls, and by the 
decorations, into twenty- five different compartments, 
termed loggie, after those of the Vatican, from which 
ihey are imitated. The whole length of this corridor 
is 449 feet, and decorated and painted as it is in the 
richest and most gorgeous yet in the chastest manner, 
constitutes one of the most beautiful apartments, if it 
may be so called, that is anywhere to be found or can 
almost be imagined. The frescoes are fi*om the designs 
of Cornelius, and are intended to shadow forth the 
history of painting ; the twelve lo^e nearest the 
eastern end being devoted to Italian painting ; the twelve 
at the other end, to German, Butch, and French 
painting. The central loggie is devoted to Baphael, 
as representing painting in its perfect state. 
. The rooms containing the pictures are also most 
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richly and elegantly decorated, though not to the same 
extent as the corridor. They are all richly gilt with 
much beautiful ornamentation in high relief up to the 
very skylights ; the ceilings of each room being coved 
on the four sides so as to bend inwards to the centre. 
Of the nine great apartments in the central range, 
the one first entered is an ante-room, and is not num- 
bered. It is dedicated to the honour of the various 
founders of the gallery, and contains all their portraits. 
The two first rooms, together with the seven correspon- 
ding cabinets, contain pictures of the German school. 
The third, fourth, and fifth rooms, with their nine 
corresponding cabinets, contain pictures of the Dutch 
and Netherland schools, Rubens having one room to 
himself. The south room, and its four cabinets, are 
devoted to the school of Spain. The seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, with three cabinets, to the Italian school. 
The large pictures are placed in the larger rooms ; the 
smaller in the cabinets ; the number of the former 
being 592, and of the latter 688, according to the 
official catalogue. 

I leave it to better judges than myself to pronounce 
an opinion as to the intrinsic and comparative merits 
of this great collection of paintings. Of the Oerman 
galleries those of Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna can alone 
come into comparison with it ; but it is not for me to 
marshal their order of precedence. In point of 
arrangement according to schools, and for convenience 
of inspection, the Munich gallery is at least equal to 
any of the others ; but it has, in my opinion, one great 
defect, which it shares with the new gallery of Dresden. 
The principal rooms are so lofty that they tempt the 
hangers of the pictures to place many of them too high 
to be seen with proper effect. No doubt a blank wall 
rising high above pictures has a very inelegant appear- 
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ance ; but it is much easier to put up with a mere 
decorative defect than with a positive obstacle to the 
enjoyment of works of art. If the walls of lofty 
galleries cannot be tasteftdly arranged without raising 
the pictures above the sphere of ordinary vision^ then 
why are galleries made so lofty ? Entire privation of 
enjoyment is generally better than obstructed enjoy- 
ment. A lover of music would rather stay at home 
than have his attention broken and distracted by the 
silly gabble of his box companions ; and so I suppose 
an amateur^s vexation would be less in not seeing 
pictures at all than in seeing them imperfectly. 

This gallery has also another defect^ which it shares 
in common with that of Dresden. In the cabinets^ 
the transverse walls are much too shorty while those 
, &cing the windows are as much too long^ an arrange- 
ment which gives too large a proportion of the pictures 
the bad direct light &om the windows^ and too small a 
proportion of them the good lateral light. Had the 
relative proportions of the two sets of walls been 
reversed^ as is the case^ to a considerable extent^ in the 
Berlin gallery, this evil would have been greatly 
lessened. 

The New Picture-gallery (Die Neue Pinakothek) for 
the reception of modem pictures, was founded in the 
year 1846, and completed in the year 1853. It is built 
from the designs of Yoit. It is considerably less than 
the old gallery, being 368 feet long, 101 broad, and 90 
high ; and is, in my opinion, very inferior to it as a piece 
of architecture. Its great external peculiarity consists 
in having only a single row of windows below, the upper 
portion of the walls being left blank for the reception 
of the huge frescoes by which the whole building is 
surrounded. Independently of the character of these 
paintings^ as works of art, I think their architectural 
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effect is not good^ however they may appeal to the 
imagination and heart as noble honours generondly 
consecrated to modern art and artists. The whole of 
the numerous pictures are devoted to the glorification 
of modem German art^ and of King Ludwig as its 
great promoter. Though the subjects are, for the most 
parti allegorically treated, yet it is so contrived that 
every individual artist of any eminence in personally 
introduced. Among the sculptors we have Thorswalden, 
Eberhardt, Schwanthaler, Brugger, Wiedemann, Scha- 
dow, Bauch, Scheller, &c. Among the painters, we 
have Carsten, Overbeck, Voit, Kaulbach, Eberle, 
Nilson, Cornelius, Hess, Hermann, 2iimmermann, 
Amsler, Bottmann, fee. Among architects we have 
Klenze, Gartner, Veit, Ziebland, Ohlmiiller, &c. 

On the east front we have allegorical represen- 
tations of the arts themselves; viz., architecture, 
statuary, sculpture, bronze-founding, historical paint- 
ing, porcelain and glass-painting. 

The same subjects are continued on the west fronts 
particular eminence being given to the foundry of the 
great bronze statue of Bavaria, now standing in front 
of the HaU of Fame (Ruhmeshalle). 

On the north front we have yet fririher glorification 
of art, and of King Ludwig's share in its promotion, 
and, besides many other figures, no less than fourteen 
fall-length colossal portraits of the most celebrated 
artists of the time. All these frescoes are fi^m de- 
signs by Kaulbach, and were executed by Nilson. 

The only thing on the lower floor worth seeing, at 
least all that I saw, was the collection of porcelain 
paintings, lately removed hither from the old gallery. 
These seem to me exquisite works of art. They are 
very numerous and varied, being, for the most part, 
copies of the best pictures in the gallery. The largest 
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and finest of these paintiiigs^ chiefly copies £rom 
Raphael^ and about thirty by twenty-two inches in size, 
are priced at 2000 florins ; smaller and inferior paint- 
ings, from six to eight inches by from eight to ten, 
might be had for forty. 

The upper or main floor of the new gallery is ar- 
ranged nearly in the same manner as the old. It 
contains three series of apartments, running side by 
side the whole length of the building. Two of these 
series contain five large rooms each, lighted at the top ; 
the third, fourteen cabinets, lighted from the side. At 
one of the ends there is an additional room running 
across, set apart for Bothmann^s Grecian landscapes. 

The ten rooms and the fourteen cabinets are entirely 
devoted to modem paintings of the present century ; 
and owing, I presume, to the comparatively small 
number of pictures not requiring greater space, they 
are all hung low, so as to be under the complete com- 
mand of the eye. The total number in the gallery is 
only 309 : viz., 27 in the five lai^er rooms ; 71 in the 
five smaller rooms ; 188 ia the fourteen cabinets ; and 
23 in the Ghrecian room. Many of the painters of these 
pictures were bom in the last century — some a good 
way back in it — ^but all died within the present 
century. 

Majiy of these pictures are by weU-knowu painters 
of eminence, as Kaulbach, Schom, Hess, Angelica 
KauflVnann, Overbeck, Schadow, Zimmermann, &C;, &c., 
but the greater number are by artists whose names are 
little known in England, but who seem hardly inferior 
to their better known brethren. 

The collection, on the whole, seems to me excellent, 
but with some inferior pieces. Some of the pictures 
are admirable, particularly those of the historical kind ; 
and also some after the Flemish school. The land- 
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scapes and portraits appear to me to be^ on the whole, 
inferior to the others, yet I find several of these marked 
by me in my catal(^e as excellent. 

The sixth great Saal, containing Rothmann'a 
twenty-three landscapes of Greece, is most interesting. 
All the landscapes are from sketches taken by the 
artist on the spot, and afterwards painted by him in 
the encaustic manner, on stone. They are all of the 
same size; namely, four feet ten inches high, by 
six feet two inches broad, and are ranged, side by side, 
all round the room. They are lighted somewhat in 
the same manner as our panoramas are, the spectator 
being left comparatively in the dark, while the light 
only reaches the pictures from above, through a slit 
(not seen) only a foot in width. The eflTect is very 
striking and very pleasing; and the landscapes are in 
themselves extremely beautiful. This work, like almost 
every other novelty in Munich, was produced under the 
direction and at the expense of King Ludwig. 

The Sculpture Gkdlery (Die Glyptothek) is a most 
beautiful structure, built in the style of a GredaQ 
temple. It was founded by King Ludwig, in the 
year 1816, while he was crown prince, and completed 
in the year 1830: Elenze was the architect. The 
front elevation is 230 feet in extent, and low, according 
to the character of the architecture. The centre con- 
sists of a magnificent portico, with eight external and 
four internal columns of the Ionic order, and is sur- 
mounted by a noble pediment, containing a statuary 
group of the greatest beauty. Minerva stands in the 
centre, with representatives of all the different depart- 
ments of sculpture on either hand. The wings, con- 
siderably lower than the centre, are adorned with six 
statues in niches; three representing the ideal, and 
three the real : Yulcan, Prometheus, Dsedalus; Phidias^ 
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Pericles, Hadrian. * The whole fa9ade is of white 
marble. 

The interior of the gallery corresponds with the 
exterior in elegance and beauty. It consists of a noble 
vestibnle, forty-eight feet square, and of a series of 
twelve splendid haUs or rooms, built around an open 
space or court, and opening into one another. Some 
are lighted from the side, but the majority from the 
roof. The floors throughout are of tesselated marble, 
of very varied colours, and the walls of the richest 
Scagliola, the roofs richly decorated with ornamental 
designs in stucco and gilding, and with paintings by 
Cornelius. So elegant, so rich, and so beautiful are 
these halls, that, they of themselves constitute an ad- 
mirable spectacle, independently of the works which 
they contain. They are designated by names having 
relation to their respective contents : e. ^., the Egyptian 
Hall; the ^gineta Hall; the Apollo, the Bacchus, 
the Niobe Hall, &c., &c. 

All the pieces of sculpture in eleven of the halls 
are ancient, but the great majority of them have been 
restored by modem artists from the more or less 
mutilated condition in which they were originally found. 
The uncertainty in the mind of the spectator as to the 
amount of the restoration, in individual instances, is a 
considerable alloy to the enjoyment of the collection, 
although its general excellence cannot be called in 
question. There are, in all, 315 different pieces in the 
eleven halls devoted to ancient sculpture, according to 
the catalogue. The twelfth room is dedicated to 
modem sculpture and contains only nineteen subjects. 
As these, however, are from the chisels of Canova, 
Schadow, Ranch, Thorswalden, Dannecker, and other 
great artists, this small collection is extremely 
interesting. 
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The total cost of the building and its contents, 
including the decorations and restorations, is • said to 
have been twenty millions of florins. 

There are no less than four royal Palaces in Munich, 
three of them being occupied by the present king, the 
fourth by the ex-king, Ludwig. The first three, 
though having different names, are all intimately con- 
nected and accessible one &om the other. In the 
centre is the old palace (Die alte Residenz) built in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century ; and on either 
side, the two new palaces, named respectively the 
Konigsbau and the Saalbau, both erected by Klenze 
under the direction of the ex-king Ludwig. The 
Konigsbau was founded in the year 182^, and completed 
in the year 1835; the Saalbau founded in the year 
1832, and completed in the year 1842. The fourth, 
termed the Wittelsbach palace, is unconnected with 
the others. 

All these palaces are imposing, from their great 
mass, and are, no doubt, fine buildings, although there 
is nothing novel or very striking in their architecture. 
The Konigsbau is understood to be an imitation of the 
Pitti palace at Florence ; the Saalbau is in the Palladian 
style ; and the Wittelsbach Palace in the maimer of the 
ancient German, castles. 

The interiors of the three buildings constituting the 
Boyal residence are, in the highest degree, worthy of 
inspection, from the unexampled splendour of their 
general decorations, and the extent, beauty, and variety 
of the paintings, chiefly in firesco, which they contain. 
For anything like a description of these, I must refer 
to the hand-books and local guides. I can only 
notice, — I may say only name, — a few out of the 
multitude of things which most fixed my attention and 
excited my admiration. Indeed, the comparatiyely 
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short space of time allowed to the visitors for the 
inspection of such an immense series of apartments 
and their very varied contents^ precludes anything like 
minute attention to individual objects^ so that little 
remaias on the mind but general impressions. Several 
things, however, are too remarkable to be easily 
forgotten. 

What strikes one most throughout the Q.partments, 
is the enormous extent of the fresco paintings. The 
walls of every room, almost, are decorated with them ; 
the subjects being occasionally separate and individual, 
but more generally in continuous or historical relation. 
Thus, on the walls of the numerous apartments called 
the king^s, in the Konigsbau, we have a long series of 
paintings, designed chiefly by Schwanthaler, represent- 
ing tke ancient legends of Greece, and illustrating the 
Grecian poets ; and in the apartments belonging to the 
queen, similar designs from the older German poets. 
On the ground floor of the same bmlding, the walls of 
four or five large rooms are entirely covered with 
frescoes, designed from the Niebelungenlied. Again, 
in the Saalbau we have alike amount of space devoted 
to the illustration of the Odyssey, also from the designs 
of Schwanthaler. Neither series of these illustrations 
is yet complete, and, indeed, several of the rooms are 
quite unfinished, as to fiooring, &c. Whether they 
may be ever completed, now Ludwig is only an ex- 
king, and the occupier of the throne has more ignoble 
tastes than his father, seems very problematical. 

In the same palace we pass through a long series of 
noble rooms, every one highly decorated, and almost 
aU of them containing numerous paintings, of one kind 
or other, which often give the room its particular 
designation. Thus, we have two rooms entirely filled 
with portraits of beautiful women, called the Halls of the 
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Beauties (Sale der Schonheiten) ; one called the Battle 
Hall (Schlachtensaal)^ covered with oil paintiags of 
various battles ; and three called the Imperial Halls 
(Kaisersale)^ devoted to the history of the three 
Emperors^ Charlemagne^ Barbarossa^ and Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, painted in fresco by Schnorr. 

These three halls lead into the Throne-room 
(Thronsaal)^ the most magnificent apartment in the 
palace^ and assuredly the most magnificent I ever saw. 
I was impressed by it as I was impressed by the 
Basilica of St. Boniface: as that among modem 
churches^ so is the Thronsaal among regal haUs. It 
is said in the local guide-books to be 112 feet long^ 
n feet broad, and 57 feet high. Its floor is of tesse- 
lated marble, and its walls and roofs richly but most 
chastely ornamented with gold on a white ground. 
A loffcy gallery extends qlong each side of the haU^ 
each supported by ten magnificent columns of the 
Corinthian order, white with gUt capitals ; while the 
intervals between them are filled by twelve colossal 
statues in bronze, richly gilt, representing the kindred 
and allies of the royal house. The effect of this 
incomparable hall, with its noble columns and magni- 
ficent statues, is impressive in the highest degree ; it 
seems to combine, in the most perfect and harmonious 
manner, grandeur, splendour, beauty, and griewje. 

In the old palace there are some fine rooms also ; 
but we did not see, what is said to be most worth 
seeing, the celebrated chapel, called the Rich chapel 
(Die reiche Kapelle). We visited, however, the col- 
lection of Antiquities, (Antiquarium) and the Treasury 
or Jewel room> (Der Konigliche Schatz) both on the 
ground floor. 

The Antiquarium is a lai^e and handsome room, 
built so far back, as the year 1600, by the Elector 
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Maximilian I. It is 229 feet.long^ and 40 feet broad^ 
with a balcony of red coloured marble on either side. 
The roof, walls, and window-recesses, are all painted 
and decorated in the old style. It contains an exten- 
sive collection of Greek and Roman statues, busts, and 
has reliefs in marble and bronze, and a general 
collection of Egyptian, Roman, Greek, German, and 
Celtic antiquities, of much interest. 

The Schatz was formed so far back as the middle of 
the 16th century, and has been added to by all the 
Electors and Kings, since the time of Albert Y. It is 
rich in all sorts of jewelry, and in electoral and regal 
ornaments of dignity and display. Those fond of 
such finery, will be gratified by the inspection. 

The Court-garden (Hofgarten) adjoining the palace, 
is a square piece of ground of considerable extent, laid 
out in a formal style, and over-crowded with trees. 
It is open to the public. The only things deserving 
notice in it, are the extensive series of Frescoes, which 
are painted on the walls of an open arcade, which 
bounds two of its sides. 

In the western arcade, there are sixteen frescoes, 
devoted to the illustration of Bavarian history, from 
the days of the founder of the house. Otto of Wittels- 
bach, in the twelfth century, to the time of the last 
French war. These were painted in the years 1827-9, 
by young artists, under the direction of Cornelius, the 
subjects having been supplied by the king himself. 
Over these frescoes King Ludwig, has had inscribed 
the motto, '^ Without the history of one's country, 
there can be no love of country .'' (Ohne Geschichte 
des Yaterlands gibts keine Vaterlandsliebe.) 

In the northern arcade there are two extensive series 
of paintings (thirty in number), one delineating the 
principal events in the Greek War of Liberation; 
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the other^ landscapes by Rottmann, twenty-eight in 
number, of scenery in Italy and Sicily. Over each of 
these landscapes there are inscribed some lines in poetry 
by King Ludwig. 

The Park, called the English Garden, accessible 
from the Hofgarten, is of considerable extent, and is 
weU laid out in open and shady walks, with ponds, 
cascades, &;c. It possesses to the English visitor some 
adventitious interest, not only from its name but from 
the fact of its having been laid out by Count Bumford, 
who was almost naturalized in England. Its locality 
is too flat and too much crowded with wood j but it is, 
on the whole, not unworthy of its name. 

The Wittelsbach Palace was not open to visitors 
while I was at Munich, and consequently was not seen 
in its interior. It was originally built (1848 — 1849) 
by King Ludwig, as a residence for his son the Crown 
Prince ; but subsequent events have changed its destiny, 
Ludwig himself being now resident in it as ex-king, 
while the Crown Prince occupies the Boyal Palace as 
king. The Wittelsbach Palace is built of red brick 
in the palatial English style of the fifteenth century. 
It looks rather stiff and stubby. 

The University is a very fine building, with aa 
extensive front, and two wings opening on the great 
Ludwigstraisse. It was founded in the year 1840, and 
built from the design of Gartner. There is a very 
handsome staircase leading to the principal floor where 
the great public rooms are situated, the small and the 
large Aula. The last is a splendid room. In each of 
these halls there is a statue of King Ludwig, that in 
the larger by Schwanthaler. 

This university was founded so far back as the year 
1472, and had its site in Ingoldstadt until the begin- 
ning of the present century, when it was removed to 
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Landshut. From this city it was finally removed to 
Mmiich by King Ludwig, in the year 1826. The 
institution seems in a flourishing condition. It has a 
staff of between eighty and ninety professors and an 
annual attendance of from 1800 to 2000 pupils. None 
of these are resident^ nor wear any academic costume, 
ftirther than a small band to indicate that they belong 
to the University. There is a fine library on the upper 
floor, containing at present above 200,000 volumes, 
some of which are rare. Two thousand florins are 
expended annually in adding to the stock. 

The Public Library (Hof und Staatsbibliothek) is 
also situated in the Ludwigstrasse. It has a handsome 
front, but somewhat impaired in effect by forming part 
of the street line. This defect is partly compensated 
by a great flight of steps leading up to the outer 
entrance, and by four colossal statues (Homer, Hippo- 
crates, Thucydides, and Aristotle) placed upon it in 
sitting postures. This entrance leads immediately into 
a fine hall supported by columns, and opens backwards 
by three great doors into the grand hall, from which 
ascends the staircase leading to the upper floors. This 
hall, together with the staircase, which forms an 
essential portion of it, constitutes one of the finest 
pieces of interior architecture in Munich. The walls 
are of most beautiful Scagliola of a yellow colour, and 
the very lofty roof is finely painted in fresco. The 
staircase, which is very wide, is of polished marble ; 
and on reaching the first floor opens into two splendid 
corridors, leading towards the front of the house, each 
separated from the staircase by a row of eight, noble 
marble columns reaching to the roof. These corridors 
are very wide, and the walls on their' outer sides are 
highly decorated with paintings, &c. They also contain 
two statues by Schwanthaler, one of the founder of the 

19 
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library, Duke Albert V (1550), and one of the founder 
of the house, Ludwig I. 

These corridors lead to the great library. This 
occupies seventy-seven different rooms on two floors of 
the building. These rooms are all extremely plain, so as 
to furnish a striking contrast with the approaches to 
them. The collection of books is very ext^isiYe and 
contains a great amount of rare printed works and 
MSS. in many languages. The printed books are 
upwards of 800,000 Tolumes, of ^hich number 18,000 
are said to have been printed previously to the year 
1500. The MSS. are said to be 22,000 in number, 
in all languages, and many of them extremely rare 
and curious. The rarest works, wheth^ in print or 
MS., are kept locked up in particular rooms, but are 
kindly shown by the keeper to yisitqrs. 

The library is open daily, and the most ample 
accommodations are supplied to those who wish to use 
the books : the great reading-room is a splendid apart- 
ment. 

The Theatre (Hof und Nationaltheater) is a very large 
and very fine building, situated in the Max- Josephs- 
platz. It has in front a magnificent and lofty portico, 
supported by eight Corinthian columns. The pediment 
of the portico, as well as the pediment of the theatre 
itself, are painted in fresco, instead of being decorated, 
as is more usual, with sculpture ; the subjects of the 
frescoes are all classical. I regret not having been 
able to visit the interior, as it is said to be one of the 
largest and finest in Germany, and contains eight or 
ten fine statues by Schwanthaler, of the greatest dra- 
matic poets, ancient and modem. 

Besides the Antiquarium, in the interior of the 
palace, already noticed, there is a second collection of 
antiquities, deposited in seven rooms over the north 
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wing of the arcades in the Hofgarten, It is called the 
United Collections (Die Vereinigten Sammlungen), as 
it is composed of various smaller museums here united 
into one. It contains Egyptian^ Grecian^ Roman, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian antiqtdties ;. also a col- 
lection of ivory carvings, ancient armour, models of 
ancient castles, &c. &c. The collection is very exten- 
sive, consisting of upwards of 16,000 objects, and con* 
tains much that is curious and interesting. For a 
wonder, in Munich, the space is much too small for 
the proper display of the articles, and the rooms are 
unadorned ahd dark. Alas, for the pn^ess of deco- 
rative art in Munich, now that Ludwig is no longer 
king ! Had he never ceased to be so, no doubt we 
should have had, ere now, a Thek for the antiquities 
and curiosities worthy of them and this truly royal 
city. 

In a series of three or four smaU rooms, adjoining 
these, there is an exhibition of modern paintings by 
the Kunstverein, a society on the plan of our Art- 
Union, and the first established in Germany. The 
number of pictures exhibited did not exceed 150. Some 
were of great, some of very inferior merit. While 
visiting these rooms, I had the pleasure of meeting 
with the ex-king Ludwig, who courteously addressed 
me as a stranger, and in my own language. He is 
still vigorous and active, and as zealously devoted to 
art as ever. Alas, that he should be no longer its 
energetic and most efiective promoter ! 

The only other collection I visited in Munich was 
Schwanthaler's Museum, containing, in three rooms, 
almost a complete collection of models of his works, 
and some designs never completed. This collection 
was left by Schwanthaler to the Academy of the 
Plastic Arts (Akademie der bUdenden Kiinste), in 
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Mimicli^ with a small endowment for tlie custodian. 
It is interesting in the highest degree, and conveys to 
the mind a very exalted idea of the genius of the great 
artist, as also of his astonishing activity and industry. 
No, visitor of Munich should miss seeing this col- 
lection. 

The only collections of importance in Munich that 
I missed seeing are those contained in the old Jesuits' 
College (Jesuitengebaude). These consist of a cabinet 
of coins and medals, a cabinet of minerals, a palseonto- 
logical and geological cabinet, &c. 

I will finish my account of the Sights of Munich, 
by noticing some of the public monuments. 

The Hall of the Commanders (Die Feldhemhalle), 
at the end of the Ludwigstrasse, and closing it up, is 
understood to be a copy of one of the public buildings 
in Florence. It is a sort of arcade, the base raised 
considerably above the level of the street, the fix)nt and 
ends consisting of open arches of great height, closed 
in by a flat roof and ornamental balustrade. Though 
fine in its individual parts, it has not a fine efiect. At 
present it contains only the statues of Tilly and Wrede, 
cast in bronze from Schwanthaler's designs. It was 
built by Gartner, and finished in the year 1844. 

Devoted to a like purpose, but of a very difierent 
character, is the building called the Hall of Fame 
(Die BhumeshaUe), erected on a slight elevation, a 
mile and a half from Munich. It is an extremely 
beautiful structure, in the style of an ancient Doric 
temple, with columnar walls, and with two wings pro- 
jecting in front from either end of the central building. 
It is built of marble. It was founded by King Ludwig, 
in the year 1843, and erected by Klenze. Its object 
was to contain the busts of the famous men of Bavaria. 

It is in the immediate front of this building that 
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the gigantic bronze statue of Bavaria is erected. It 
completely overtowers the temple, yet preserves an 
admirable harmony with it. This statue is in itself 
no less than sixty-six feet high, and as it stands on a 
pedestal of thirty feet, its total elevation above the 
platform of the Hall is ninety-six feet* It was modelled 
by Schwanthaler, and cast by Ferdinand Miiller. Its 
effect is very grand. 

The small mound of rising ground on which the 
HaU of Fame is built, is the highest in the immediate 
vicinity of Munich, and yet it does not rise upwards 
of thirty feet above the meadow at its base. It is 
hardly so high above the flat as the site of the national 
war monument at Berlin. On both these magnificent 
cities the curse of flatness of site lies heavy. 

Two of the gates of Munich are very fine. The 
Jsarthor, adjoining the river, is a restoration of a very 
ancient gate, made in 1833, by Gartner, and is a very 
striking structure. It is adorned with frescoes and 
statues. The Siegesthor, at the end of the Ludwigstrasse, 
is taken from Constantine's Triumphant Arch at Rome, 
and is an elegant structure. On the platform, on its 
summit, is a grand group in bronze, by Ferdinand 
Miiller, representing Bavaria erect in a car of triumph, 
drawn by four lions. 

In the Wittelsbacher Platz there is a magnificent 
monument to the memory of the Elector Maximilian I, 
consisting of an equestrian statue of colossal dimensions, 
seventeen and a half feet high, raised on a marble 
pedestal of like height. The elector is represented in 
full warlike costume. The statue is fix>m a model by 
Thorswalden, and was erected by King Ludwig in 
1889. 

In the Max- Josephsplatz, there is an equally splendid 
monument to the memory of the late king, Maximilian 
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Joseph^ consisting of a colossal statue in bronze^ from 
a model by Bauch. It was erected at the expense of 
the citizens of Munich, in the year 1831. The king 
is represented sitting on his throne^ crowned, and in 
regal attire, his right hand raised as if in the act of 
blessing, the left resting on his lap, and holding 
the sceptre. On and around the pedestal there- are 
numerous allegorical figures, and the four comers are 
supported by four colossal lions. The whole group is 
understood to commemorate and to represent the 
bestowal by the king of a free constitution on the 
Bavarian people; a gift, however, I believe, which 
hitherto only exists in this its brazen image. 

In the Karolinen Platz, there is a very handsome 
obelisk in bronze, 100 feet high, erected by King 
Ludwig, in the year 1833, after a design by Klenze. 
It is quite plain, having no other ornament than some 
rams^ heads and garlands on its lower part ; and the 
inscription on it indicates that it was erected to the 
memory of the 80,000 Bavarians who perished in the 
Russian war. 

In the old com market, called the Schrannenplats, 
in the old town, there is a monument, erected in the 
year 1638, by the Elector Maximilian I, in honour of 
a victory gained by him over the Elector-Palatine, 
near Prag, in the year 1620. It consists of a marble 
column, twenty feet high, surmounted by a gilt bronze 
figure of the Virgin, represented as standing on a 
crescent or half -moon. 

There are a few other bronze statues in the streets. 
In the Odeonplatz there is one of Gliick, and one of 
Orlando de Lasso ; and in the Promenadeplatz, one of 
Kreitmayer, the jurist, by Schwanthaler, and one of the 
historian Westenrieder, by Widnmann. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



NURNBERG (NUREMBERG). 

September 12th. — I left Munich at a quarter before 
two, by the raUway, and reached Niimberg at twenty 
minutes past nine. There is only a single line of rails, 
and the station-houses are throughout small and poor. 
Between these two cities — a distance of about 150 
English miles — ^the country is, with slight exceptions, 
a nearly continuous flat, and, consequently, presenting 
few features of interest to the Sight-seer. Almost the 
only exception to this character is near Donauworth, 
where the railway crosses the Danube, and where we 
have some slight ranges of rocky hills. 

Niimberg, like Augsburg, was once a place of great 
trade and importance, and of much greater extent than 
it is at present. A couple of centuries since, it is said 
to have had a population of from 80,000 to 90,000; 
now its population is above 50,000, having increased 
several thousands of late years. Ten years since 
(1846) the population amounted to 47,390. Niimberg 
is one of the most Protestant cities in Germany ; the 
number of Catholic inhabitants being at the last 
enumeration, in 1841, only 2692, out of a population 
of 43,620. 
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Niimbei^, though situated in a nearly flat country, 
has the great advantage of being itself somewhat 
elevated above the general surface. A low isolated 
ridge bounds it on the north side^ on the highest point 
of which the burg or castle is built^ and from the base 
of this there is a gentle fall to the river^ which runs 
through the midst of the city from east to west. On 
the south side of the river, also, the ground rises so 
as to cause a distinct slope towards the river on both 
sides. Besides these two formal slopes riverward, there 
are also small ups and downs in different directions, 
which improve the drainage and look of the town. 
Indeed, considering that Niimberg lies in a decided 
plain, its actual site is singularly advantageous. 

The river Pegnitz, which traverses Niimberg, is not 
large, but has a tolerably rapid course, and is, conse- 
quently, of great use to the city, both as an industrial 
power and as a sanitory medium. It rises in Upper 
Franconia, and after passing through Niimberg, jeans 
the Begnitz at Fiirth, about five English miles lower 
down, whence the united streams assume the name of 
the latter, and fall into the Main near Bamberg. 

Niimberg is nearly equally divided by the liver, the 
northern portion being called the Sebald side (Sebalder 
Seite), and the southern the Lorenz side (Lorenzer 
Seite), after the two principal churches in each division. 
There are several small islands in the river between 
the two halves of the town, which are united by 
numerous bridges for general traffic, as well as by many 
smaller ones for foot passengers j altogether, it is said, 
fourteen in number. The houses are everywhere 
built close down to the water's edge on both sides, and, 
indeed, on some of the bridges. 

Niimberg still looks like a fortified town, as its 
ancient walls and moat remain, although the former 
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are now chiefly employed as walks and airing places for 
the inhabitants ; and the latter are converted^ for the 
most part^ into gardens^ or nsed for other purposes of 
ordinary peaceful life. A striking portion of the 
original fortifications, however, still remains undis- 
turbed, in the shape of several lofky round towers, 
near the principal gates. These give to the city 
a somewhat picturesque and characteristic appear- 
ance: although roui^d externally, they are quadran- 
gular within ; and it is supposed this last was the 
original form of the buildings, the rounded exte- 
rior being the result of a subsequent addition. The 
alteration of form is understood to have been made 
about the middle of the silteenth century, after 
a plan of Albert Diirer, a native of the city. They 
very much resemble the two round towers noticed in 
the account of Halle. 

Niimberg is, by much, the most interesting town 
seen by me in Germany, as far, at least, as regards its 
exterior form and architecture. Its ground-plan, if it 
can be said to have a plan, is in every respect most 
picturesquely irregular, there being scarcely one street, 
or even a considerable portion of a street, that is either 
straight in its direction^ or making any approach to 
uniformity in its outlines ; and I do not think there 
are two streets that run parallel to one another, or, at 
least, have been made intentionally to run parallel. 
At the same time, the streets are, for the most part, 
of sufficient width — at least, all the thoroughfares — ^to 
parmit the buildings to be well seen, and to harmonize 
with their size and general character. They are con- 
siderably wider than the Vienna streets, and are as clean 
and free from offensive smells. 

It is worthy of notice, at the same time, that though 
the city, generally speaking, cannot be said to be over- 
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dosely packed with houses^ and though there are many 
open places of considerable extent^ and some good 
short streets^ there can scarcely be said to be one ^eiy 
large or fine street, or one handsome open square. 

Like nearly all the towns of Grermany, Niimberg is, 
for the most part, without side or foot payemaits. 
Generally speaking the houses are very lofky ; varying 
from four or five stories, to six, seven, or even 
eight stories in some of the gabel-fronts, as indicated 
by their, ranges of windows. These gabel-frouts 
are very common; indeed, in some streets, almost 
as common as the side-fronts. But, however directed, 
the front elevations of the houses are almost always 
fine, oftentimes very beautiftd and impressive, and, 
surely, not the less so, that you can hardly find two 
elevations alike. The great variety of their forms is 
indeed most extraordinary, and yet they may almost all 
be said to be either beautiful or picturesque; none 
can be called positively ugly. What a happy contrast 
does this form with the houses of more modem cities, 
as Berlin, Munich, London, and how much more 
interesting 1 

The great size and height of the gabd-fronts, and 
the immense number of windows, in ranges of gradually 
decreasing width, one above another, are in themselveB 
not a little striking; and when with these are com- 
bined, as is often the case, one or more vertical ranges 
of highly-decorated oriel windows or Belvideres, and 
other forms of ornamentation on the sides and sum- 
mit of the gabels, the effect is still further enhanced. 
Perhaps, however, though less grand, the elevations 
of many of the houses fronting the street in the usual 
manner are yet more beautiful than the gabd-fironts. 
This is particularly the case when the elevations contain, 
along with the omamentalBdvideres infront, ornamental 
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turrets rising over the eaves of the roofs, and either 
uniting vrith the Belvideres below or standing distinct. 

The oriel windows may be said to be almost uni- 
versal in the better buildings ; and many of them are 
most richly decorated. As among the finer specimens, 
may be mentioned one on the house in the Konigs- 
strasse, called Nassauer Haus ; one in the quadrangle 
of the Aathhaus ; and one on what was formerly the 
parsonage of St. Sebald^ but now the Catholic school- 
house. This last window exhibits much fine sculpture, 
and is extremely beautiful. 

When to these general characteristics of Niimberg 
as a city, we add the numerous splendid churches and 
other public buildings, with which it is crowded, it will 
not excite surprise that this city should be, to the 
casual visitor, the most attractive in all Germany. 
Indeed, he cannot fail to find it so delightful to wander 
about its streets and enjoy its mere exterior attractions, 
that he feds less the desire for interior Sights 
and shows than in any other city ; and yet Niirnberg 
haB many individual Sights, both out of doors and 
within doors, well^ meriting the notice of the traveller. 

The Burg or Castle of Niirnberg is finely situated 
on the top of an isolated sandstone rock, of small 
extent, commanding a fine view of the town at its base, 
and of the flat country around. It is accessible by a 
steep path directly from the city ; but the most plea- 
sant point of access is through the gate in the city wall 
and along the outer side of the Fosse, which is now 
converted into an orchard. Besides the castle itself, 
which presents to the view little that is interesting, 
thare are several curious old buildings on the summit 
of the rock. The most remarkable of these are two old 
towers, one round, the other having the very extraor- 
dinary form of a pentagon. The date of this last is 
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not known, but it is believed to be the oldest structure 
in Niimberg. It is very curious, but very ugly. The 
round tower, commonly called the Heathen Tower, 
(Heidenthurm,) was, I presume, built at the same time 
as the others on the walls : it is very handsome. 

There is little in the interior of the castle worth 
seeing, except the two chapels. One of these, a sort 
of vault in the basement, is entirely dilapidated^ and 
kept in a very untidy state ; it presents, however, some 
curious pillars in the Byzantine style, supposed to be 
of the date of the tenth or eleventh century. The 
upper chapel in the interior of the castle, also very old, 
is in perfect pn^servation, and well worth seeing. It 
contains some curious old carvings and rude paintings. 
The inhabited apartments of the castle are not worth 
seeing, except that they contain a few old paintings 
that are curious. 

Niimberg contains several very fine churches, though 
most of them have been deteriorated in their interior 
by passing from the Catholics to the Protestants. It 
is, however, but doing justice to the reformers of this 
city, as to those of most other cities in Germany, to 
say, that they exhibited in their reform but little of 
that iconoclastic madness, which destroyed so many 
precious works of art in some other countries. 

St. Sebald^s church (St. Sebaldskirche), the metro- 
politan church of the northern half of the city, is a 
grand, old, and most interesting structure, but can 
. hardly be said to be, as a whole, handsome. Its 
construction, at different periods, has led to inhar- 
monious relations among its principal members^ while 
it is more or less disfigured by unseemly excrescences 
attached to different 'parts of it. When, however, its 
two main devations are r^arded separatdy — ^the west 
front, with its two lofky square and pointed towerS; 
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and its highly decorated^ and prominent angular gabel 
between ; .and the vast rounded choir at the east end, 
with its numerous richly sculptured and turreted 
buttresses, and lofty windows,^ — the effect must be 
admitted to be good. It is hardly worth noticing 
that the two towers and spires, though having a general 
resemblance, are unlike in detail, differing in the 
number of windows, &6. It is a very ancient church ; 
a portion of it still standing, the St. Peterskapelle, 
having been founded in the beginning of the eighth 
century, while the towers and choir are as late as the 
fourteenth. A legend of the church relates in this 
wise how the original St. Peter^s chapel came to assume 
its present name. On his death, St. Sebald directed 
his corpse to be placed in a waggon drawn by two 
oxen, to be left to their own guidance, desiring its 
interment there to take place, where they should stop. 
They went directly to St. Peter's chapel, a sufficient 
warrant that he was destined to be the patron-saint of 
the great church that should rise around it. 

On the exterior walls of the church, and around the 
doors, there is a great display of curious and of some 
excellent sculpture. Of the last kind are two large 
works by the famous Adam Kraft, executed in 1485 
and 1492, intended as monuments of some of his towns- 
men, but consisting mainly of allegorical representa- 
tions. That on the nprthem waU of the choir, in 
memory of the chief magistrate of the city, is a very 
striking composition, representing the bearing of the 
cross, the crucifixion, the entombment, &c., in groups 
of the boldest relief, above the mayor^s tomb. 

On another part of the side wall, near the east end, 
fliere is a singular figure in stone, representing a man 
covered in front by a mantle, but with his back bare 
and partly devoured by snakes and toads, represented 
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as crawling over it. There is also here suspended^ 
under a canopy^ an enormous metal crucifix, richly 
ornamented, the product of some Niimberger of the 
fifteenth century, and said to weigh nearly 1900 lbs. 
Several of the portals of the church are richly and 
finely carved, presenting numerous figures in bold 
relief, more especially that on the north side, called 
the Bride's door (Brautthiire). 

The interior of the church is quite as interesting as 
the exterior, but I can here only notice a few of the 
things which most arrested my attention. The two 
aisles are as broad as the nave, but much lower, and 
of a mixed style. The choir is in purer Gothic, and 
lighter, its roof being supported by clustered pillars. 
The choir and the side walls of the church contain 
many figures, in fall, as well as in relief, carved in wood 
or stone, and very many oil paintings. To examine all 
these with care would take up many hours. 

In a small chapel (Loffelholzische Kapelle) near the 
west end, to which you ascend by some steps, there are 
some very curious and very old wood carvings and 
paintings on a gold ground, and a most magnificent 
bronze font, of the date of 1300. Its antiquity is 
testified by the well-known fact that Wenzel, the son 
of the Emperor Charles IV, was baptized in it in the 
year 1361. This font is a most elaborate and very 
fine piece of art. Its exterior is richly adorned with 
garlands, and numerous figures of saints, in bold relief; 
and at its base are four statues, in bronze, of the 
Evangelists. 

But the great Sight of the church, and, indeed, one 
of the finest specimens of early German art anywhere 
to be found, is the tomb of St. Sebaldus, in the choir. 
This celebrated shrine is the work of Peter Vischer 
and his five sons, and was completed in the year 1519, 
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aftec> it is said^ twelve years of labour. The remams 
of the saint are still here preserved^ it is said^ within 
the original oaken coffin ; but this is now inclosed in a 
case of silver and gold^ roofed like a house^ and sup- 
ported on numerous figures of snails^ shell-fish^ and 
dolphins. It reposes under a rich canopy^ and is sur- 
rounded and adorned with beautiful statuettes of the 
twelve apostles and prophets^ while its base is decorated 
with sculptures in fine relief^ setting forth the inracles 
of the saint. The sarcophagus itsdf is three or four 
feet high^ about five feet long^ and about eighteen 
inches broad ; the whole shrine is about fifteen feet 
high^ eight or nine feet long^ and four or five feet broad. 
Critics complain of a want of unity and harmony in 
the work, viewed as a whole ; but there .can be no 
difference of opinion as to the admirable designs and 
execution of the individual parts. The statues and 
sculptured figures are exquisite; and, assuredly, not 
the least interesting among these, is the statue of 
Peter Vischer himself^ represented in his working 
dress, as a Rothschmied or brazier. 

Much of the other sculptured work in the church, 
both in wood and stone, is excellent, as may be 
believed, when we find Adam Erafit, and Veit Stoss, as 
wdl as the Yischers, among the artists. The same 
may be said of the old paintings, stiU more numerous, 
among which will be found works by Kulmbach, Albert 
Durer, Lucas Eranach, &c. There is some fine old 
painted glass in the windows, but it shows to much 
disadvantage in occupying only the lower half of the 
lofty windows. 

In going through this church, with its superabundant 
store of graven images, and pictorial likenesses of things 
on the earth and above the earth, with its relics of 
saints and martyrs of the. ancient Catholic faith, one 
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cannot help admiring tlie more enlarged spirit of 
Protestantism tliat here prevails^ than is the case in 
some other places. The good Protestants of Niimberg 
of the present day, whose ancestors had the good sense 
to preserve these treasures, suffer no inconvenience, I 
suspect, from their presence in the place of their 
devotions. They look upon them simply as matters of 
antiquarian interest connected with their beautiful city, 
or ^s works of art, preserving the memory of the men 
whose labours have done it most honour. 

The head church of the southern half of Niimbei^, 
St. Lawrence (St. Lorenzkirche), is a much finer 
building externally, and much larger than the church 
of St. Sebaldus. It also occupies a much finer site. 
' These churches, however, resemble each other in 
^several striking psu'ticulars ; they have both two square 
and high-pointed towers at the west end, with an 
ornamental gabel-front between them ; and they have 
both rounded choirs much loftier than the central nave 
or body of the church. 

The main front of the Lorenzkirche is an exquisite 
piece of architectural composition, very richly decorated, 
and far exceeding in grandeur and beauty that of St. 
Sebaldus. The towers are very fine. Rising up in a 
square form, and divided into six different stories, by 
prominent string-courses and windows, they terminate 
first in tTirrets of lesser diameter of an octagonal shape, 
and then in beautiful spires of considerable height, 
tinned or gilded at top. The whole front between 
these towers, is filled with the most elaborate sculpture 
in every available space, the figures being in round or 
very high relief; while the huge portal below, and the 
magnificent circular window above, add strikingly to 
the grandeur of the general effect. A minuter account 
of these sculptures is given in Murray^s handbook 
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than in any of the local guide books that have fallen 
into my hands. 

The chnrch was built at different times^ being 
founded in the thirteenth century, but not completed 
till towards the end of the fifteenth. The exterior of 
the choir is not so fine as that of St. Sebald, its 
buttresses being without any decoration, and termi- 
natii]^ -stubbily at th^ eaves. 

The interior of the church is of hewn sandstone of 
a dingy colour, which, while gratifying by its reality, 
stiU gives an air of gloominess to the whole. It is 
mnch less filled by sculptures and pictures than St. 
Sebald's church ; but it contains a considerable number 
of examples of both kinds of art, and some of extra- 
ordinary interest and merit. 

The erection called the Sakramentshauschen, in- 
tended for the conservation of the Host, is a most 
extraordinary structure. It is the work of Adam 
KrafPt, and is said to have cost him five years^ labour. 
It may well compare, iu point of difficulty of execution, 
with Yischer's masterpiece in St. Sebald^s, though it 
is of very different materials and style. It stands 
against one of the columns of the choir, and consists 
of a slender but very lofty pyramid of open stone-work 
of the most delicate proportions, with elaborate groups 
of sculptiXre, representing the last events in the life of 
Christ. It is , stated in the handbook to be more 
than sixty feet high, and it certainly looks as much, 
reaching, indeed, as it does, almost to the roof of the 
part of the church where it stands. The mode of its 
termination at the top is curious, and, I think, un- 
graceful ; its extreme summit being bent in a gentle 
curve on one side, instead of standing upright. Is 
this in imitation of the top of a bishop^s crozier ? 

As interesting a part of this work as any, is the 

20 
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singular basis on which it stands^ namely^ three kneel- 
ing figures of men^ representing the artist and his two 
assistants. There is something very pleasing in this 
generous admission of the servants to the glory of their 
master. 

Not far from this^ in the choir^ there is suspended 
fipom the roof a very remarkable piece of sculpture in 
wood^ executed by the famous artist Yeit Stoss^ in the 
year 1518. It consists of a group of large figures^ 
representing the Salutation of the Virgin (Der englische 
Gross) ; the whole in a garland of roses, with God 
Almighty above, between two angels, and Satan, in 
the shape of a serpent, below. 

Over the high altar there is a splendid cross by the 
same artist, carved in wood, but unfortunately covered 
with gilding. There is some very fine old painted 
glass in the windows. 

The Catholic church of the Virgin (Die Frauenkirche), 
adjoining the marketplace in the Sebalder Seite, is 
highly ornamented externally, at least in front, and 
contains a good deal of interesting sculpture and 
painting. Like the two other churches, it has a gable 
front, and this is curiously doubled, as it were, by 
a narrower and lower gable projecting before the 
larger. These are both highly decorated, and contain 
many figures, though there remain many niches empty. 
The main entrance or porch is richly ribbed, and full 
of sculptured figures ; and the vestibule into which it 
opens is similarly decorated, containing several scrip- 
tural or legendaiy histories in bold relief. The interior 
of the church contains some good pictures, by Wohlge- 
muth, and others; also two pieces of sculpture in 
relief by Adam Krafft, both dedicated to the glorifica- 
tion of the Virgin ; and another on the same subject in 
wood, by Veit Stoss. This church is weU worth seeing. 
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The cliiirch of St. Egydius (Die Egydienldrehe) has 
a modem looking and plain exterior^ having been 
rebuilt^ after its destruction by fire, so recently as 1718. 
In the interior, three of the chapels of the original 
church remain ; and these and the church itself have 
several interesting things to show. The chapels are 
indeed very noticeable in themselves,, as examples of 
very old architecture in different styles. All of them 
contain old pictures and sculptures, one of the latter 
by Adam Krafflb, but much injured. The altar-piece 
in the church is by Vandyck, and is a fine painting : 
the subject the Entombment. Behind the altar there 
are two relief in metal, one bearing the mark of Peter 
Yischer, and the date 1522. 

The Town Hall (Rathhaus) has a fine front eleva- 
tion in the Italian style, which makes it more remark- 
able in Niimberg than it would be almost anywhere 
else. It was intended, at the time this front was 
built (1619), to remove the whole of the original 
buildings, and replace them by others in this style; 
but this intention was never carried into effect, so that 
all beyond the front range still remains in the state in 
which it was originally built in 1340, or renewed in 
1522. A portion of the old building looking on the 
quadrangle behind, affords a very fine specimeii of the 
old decorated style. 

The ancient Council-chamber remains untouched. 
It is eighty feet in length, by thirty in breadth, and its 
walls are covered with oil paintings. A portion of 
these, representing the triumph of Maximilian I, and 
the caricature of the Unjust Judge, are by Albert 
Diirer. Both these paintings have been much injured. 
In the painting of the Trial, the Judge is represented, 
with ass^s ears, between two figures, supposed to be 
Ignorance and Doubt ; the person accused kneels at his 
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feet^ and is surrounded by nmnerous figures representii^ 
the evil passions. 

On the upper story there is a smaller chamber 
decorated with portraits of some of the "worthies of 
modem Niimberg ; and a long corridor or gallery, on 
the ceiling of which there is a singular representation, 
in raised figures^ of a tournament held in the city in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Led by our. all-noticuig handbook, we descended to 
the subterraneous portion of the Bathhaus and there 
saw the horrid dens, formerly used as prisons, and the 
torture-chamber, an integral part of the same system. 
These are worth seeing, if it were merely for the feeling 
of thankfolness they must inspire, that the time of sudi 
horrors is long past and for ever. The prison-cells are 
very small, entirdy without light, and almost without 
the means of receiving a supply of air from without. 
In the torture-chamber (Folterkammer) a cross wooden 
cylinder, turning on terminal pivots, and yet capable of 
being turned, still remains in its original position, 
plainly indicating its horrid use. The doors are 
removed; but from the fittings still remaining it is 
easy to see that this chamber had two doors, one 
outside the other, with about a foot of space between. 
The object of this arrangement is equally obvious. 

The public Picture-gallery (Der Konigliche BUder- 
saal) is a small but very interesting collection, consisting 
chiefly of productions of the early German and Dutch 
schools. It occupies the old chapel of St. Maurice 
(Moritzkapelle) near the Rathhaus. This chapel is very 
ancient, having been erected in 1354. It was given 
up for its present purposes in the year 1829. The chapel 
is in the Gothic style, and retains on its exterior some 
very ancient sculptures. Among the pictures are some, 
I may say many, by almost all the best masters of the 
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old time — as Wilhelm of Cologne, Van Eyk, Quintin 
. Messis, Wohlgemuth, Knlmbach, Albert Diirer, &c. 
To the admirers of the ancient German and Netherland 
schools, this collection must be very interesting. 

The City Library (Die Stadtbibliothek) is a very 
old establishment, having been founded in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. It has occupied its present 
locality in the ancient Dominican monastery since the 
year 1538. This locality is rude enough, and very 
unlike that of most public libraries : yet the collection 
of books is, in many respects, excellent, and is more 
particularly rich in old MSS. and early printed editions. 
Among the latter, are an edition of the DecMuerone, 
printed at Mantua, in the year 1472, and one of Homer, 
printed at Florence, in the year 1488. I never saw a 
library having so much the air of antiquity; every 
book looks as if it were some hundreds of years old ; 
and many, indeed, are so. It contains a collection of 
autographs, and among the rest those of Albert Diirer, 
Luther, and Melancthon. There are also some curious 
antiquities ; among the rest a sarcophagus of the same 
general character as that of St. Sebaldus. 

The only other houses which I examined are the 
house of Albert Diirer, and the private dwelling-house 
called the PeUersche Hans in the iBgidienplatz. 
Albert Diirer^s is a small ordinary-looking house : the 
only thing at all chajracteristie about it being bis small 
oratory-looking studio on the ground floor, with its 
high painter's window, said to remain unaltered. It 
is now occupied by a small society of artists. The 
PeUersche House, so named after its original proprietor, 
has a richly decorated gable-front, six stories high, in 
the usual style of the dty; and behind an open court 
surrounded by splendid buildings (a portion of the 
house), with open arches and galleries in the richest 
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Italian style^ and constituting a splendid piece of 
architecture. The upper floor is reached by a mag- 
niflcent staircase with a very remarkable stone balus- 
trade ; and there is one splendid room enriched by the 
most elaborate and exquisite carvings in wood. On 
the whole this house is well worth being visited. It was 
built in the year 1605^ and is understood to be^ both 
externally and internally^ after the model of a house 
in Venice. 

The streets of Niimberg contain several monuments 
and works of art worth noticing. 

In the jEgidienplatz there is a bronze statue of 
Melanchthon^ by Bui^schmiet^ erected in 1826; and, 
in the Diirersplatz, one to Albert Diirer, modelled by 
Bauch, erected in 1840. They are both fine works of 
art, particularly the latter. 

Like most of the older towns in Germany, 
Niimberg is extremely rich in fountains. In the 
Market-place (Hauptmarkt), the grand fountain, well 
deserving its name of Fair Fountain (Schone Brmmen), 
is a striking work of art. It was originally erected in 
the middle of the fourteenth century; but, having fallen 
greatly into decay, was admirably restored in 1824, by 
King Ludwig, then crown prince. It is now believed 
to be a perfect fac-simile of the original fountain. It 
is in the form of a slender octagonal pyramid, or spire, 
sixty feet high, decorated with not fewer than twenty- 
four statues, of greater or less size. Around the basin 
are ranked sixteen of these, in stone ; and above, in a 
second tier, eight of lesser size. The upper portion 
of the spire is in extremely light and el^ant Gothic 
work. 

In the Gtx)se-market there is another ancient foun- 
tain, of much smaller size, but decorated with a veiy 
clever statue, in bronze, of a countryman with a goose 
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under eadi srm^ spouting water from its befik. It is 
said to be the work of an artist named Lawenwolf^ the 
author of another fine fountain in the quadrangle of 
the Bathhaus^ of the date of 1557. There are two 
other fountains^ of artistic merits in Niimberg, one in 
the Lorenzplatz ftnd one in the Maximilianplatz ; the 
former ancient^ the latter of more modem construction^ 
both elaborate^ and both of considerable size. 

The Cemetery of St. John (Der Johanniskirchhof), 
half a mile outside the waUs^ beyond the Burg^ is a 
very curious Sight. It is by no means either neat or 
tidy^ but most strange^ and^ I think^ rather horrid. It 
is of undated antiquity^ and has certainly been 
the chief burial place of the Niimbergers for many 
centuries. The whole area of the place is covered with 
huge horizontal tombstones (nearly 4000, it is said), 
so closely packed, that though not actually touching 
one another, they are much too close to allow any 
walking among them. These stones are of enormous 
size^ shaped like a sarcophagus, or chest, with a rounded 
top, and standing about three feet above the ground. 
Some of the more ancient are very rudely cut. 
Generally speaking, these huge blocks are without any 
decoration, but with a bronze inscription-plate generally 
affixed on their upper surface. Among the graves, 
those of Albert Diirer, Yeit Stoss, and Hans Sachs, 
are pointed out. 

In the cemetery there is a dead-house, for the re- 
ception of such of the dead as their friends wish to be 
removed from their own dwellings, and deposited here 
until the period of interment. At the time of my visit 
two of the beds were occupied by women, laid out in 
their ordinary dress, with their faces exposed, and a 
bell-rope in the hand of each. Watchers sit up— -or 
are supposed to sit up — every night; but no record 
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exists of any one having been ever disturbed by the 
beU. 

At the other side of the cemetery^ next the cityj 
there is a spot called Mount Calvary (Calvarienberg)^ 
in which the crucifixion is represented by figures, the 
size of life, of Christ and the two thieves, suspended on 
lofty crosses; the work of Adam Kraffib. They were 
originally accompanied by a numerous group of figures 
on the ground, representing the Virgin, St. John, and 
other spectators of the scene ; but these latter figures 
have all disappeared, except two. 

This Calvarienberg is connected with the city by a 
series of those stone pillars (seven in number) called 
Stations, extending along the side of the road, each 
containing an elaborate piece of sculpture, by Adam 
Kraffib, illustrating the latter events of the Saviour's 
life. The whole is intended to represent the Via 
Dolorosa at Jerusalem, extending from the house of 
Pilate to Calvary, the distances of the individual 
stations one from another being taken from actual 
admeasurement of the original. 

A curious but authentic history is connected with 
this admeasurement, which strikingly illustrates the 
piety and zeal of former times. A citizen of INiimberg, 
and a knight, Martin Ketzel by name, had, in a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, in 1477, taken the necessary 
measurements for the stations, 8cc., with the view of 
instituting a similar pilgrim's way in his native city. 
Unhappily, however, he found, on his return home, 
that he had lost them ! To repair the loss he travelled 
once more to the Holy Land, and succeeded, the 
second time, in bringing the admeasurements safe 
home! 

All these stations still remain, but the sculptures of 
several of them are greatly defaced by time. It must 
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uot be omitted^ that KetzeFs house in Niimberg is still 
standing (near Albert Diirer^s), and is known by the 
name of Pilate's House (Das Pilatushaus)^ because it 
was from his own threshold that the pious knight 

. began his pilgrimage along his Via Dolorosa to the 
Mount Calvary in St. John's Churchyard. 

In taking my leave of Niimberg^ and in looking 
back to all I have seen in it — too imperfectly I con- 

• fess — I feel disposed to fall in with the old saying 
respecting it : " Es ist nur ein Niimberg." There is 
only one Nurembei^. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



FBANCONIAN SWITZBELAND— BAYREUTH. 

September 14^A. — After another morning's peram- 
bulation of this charming city of Niimberg^ I left it^ 
by the railway, at ten o'clock, to proceed to Forcheim 
(a distance of about twenty English miles), and from 
thence to explore the district called Franoonian 
Switzerland^ (Die Franken-Schweitz — Die Frankische 
Schweitz). The country passed over is most uninter- 
esting, being throughout a sandy flat. About midway 
we passed through Erlangen, which is somewhat re- 
deemed from the horrid flatness by the existence of a 
wooded sandhill on one side of it. I did not go into 
the town of Forcheim, having obtained a carriage at 
the station to take me on to Muggendorf.. 

The road to Muggendorf proceeds northwards, in the 
direction of Bayreuth, along the valley of the Wiesent, 
which joins the Regnitz dose, by Forcheim. This 
valley continues for some time open and well culti- 
vated, but without any special beauty. It is very 
populous, but the villages are all very dirty, being full 
of dunghills and filthy ponds. As we approach the 
small town of Ebermannstadt, about half way to Mug* 
gendorf, however, the hills dose in upon our path^ 
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assTune a bolder character, and oonstitiite a Tallej- 
tract of great beauty. This may be considered the 
commencement of the district called the Franken- 
Schweitz, which it was my present purpose to ex- 
plore. 

This district somewhat resembles that called Saxon 
Switzerland; firstly, as seeming to rise up in an 
isolated hilly mass from the surrounding plain, and 
then as to its rugged rocky configuration. It is, how- 
ever, in reality, not an isolated group of hills, but 
rather the remote beginning of the great Fichtelgebirge 
range of mountains. It is, also, on a much humbler 
and less bold scale than the Saxon district, and has 
therefore still less pretensions than it, to the magnilo • 
qaent name by which it is usually known. Indeed, 
taken as a whole, it may be rather characterised as a 
hilly table-land than a group or range of hills. The 
valleys through which its ' rivers run look more as if 
they had been cut out of the general level, than 
formed by the loftiness of their immediate boundaries. 
In one respect it resembles greatly its Saxon name- 
sake, namely, in the character of its limestone rocks, 
and in their fSmtastic configuration as they rise above 
the surface. 

From the point above mentioned, where its boun- 
daries approximate, the valley of the Wiesent becomes 
very beautiful and picturesque. A short way above 
Ebermannstadt we come to the village of Streitberg, 
which is very romantically situated. It is overhung 
by a huge square bare perpendicular rock, on which 
are still standing very extensive remains of the old 
castle and fortress of Streitberg. On the opposite side 
of the valley there is another old castle, called Neudeck, 
built on the summit of a still higher and more isolated 
rock, and which has even a more striking appearance 
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than that of Streitberg. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to point out a spot of more picturesque beauty than 
this gorge of the Wiesent valley, dominated by these 
two magnificent ruins. The same beautiful scenery 
continues all the way to Muggendorf, which is itself 
beautifully situated in the very base of the valley, amid 
a circle of finely wooded hills, so lofty as almost to 
deserve the name of mountains. The village itself is 
of a himible character, but capable of supplying suf- 
ficient, though rude, accommodation for travellers. 

Beaching the village at about half-past two, I imme- 
diately set out with a guide to see what was considered 
by him most worth seeing in the neighbourhood. He 
first took me to a cave half way up the hill, above the 
village, called Bosenmiillershohle. This is certainly 
not worth visiting, though it is kept carefiilly shut np, 
and only opened on the payment of a considerable fee. 
I was then conducted across a piece of well-cultivated 
table-land at the top of the hill, down to a spot called 
the Mill of Toos, where the small river called Au&eess 
joins the Wiesent, and where the Wiesent itself makes 
a considerable bend. This spot is the abutting-place 
of three different valleys, all of the richest kind, and is 
very beautiful. Taking an additional guide here, the 
keeper of the key of the Biesenburg or Giant's castle, 
we proceeded along the valley of the Wiesent as far as 
that spot, which we reached in about half an hour. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the placid 
beauty of this valley ; it may, I think, match with any- 
thing in Saxon Switzerland, or even on the Danube, or 
Salzkammei^ut, except in point of size. It is very 
narrow, yet so level that the river has scarcdy any 
perceptible motion, and so winds continuously firom 
side, to side amid its bright-green narrow meadows. 
The bounding walls are steep, and consist of a suoces- 
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sion of richly-wooded slopes intermingled with, or 
towered over by, bare limestone cliffs, often of very 
fantastic forms. 

The Riesenburg itself is not at all worth visiting, 
though no one can regret that its pretended attraction 
is made an excuse for passing through the charming 
valley that leads to it. The whole of its peculiarity 
consists in a portion of the front of the cliff, having 
remained undecayed in the form of an arch, while the 
part behind has been worn away, so as to form a sort 
of rocky enclosure, open to the sky. The view of the 
valley from it, and of its winding river is^ however, 
very beautiful, and well repays the pains of climbing 
up to it. ' 

We returned to Muggendorf, across the table-land by 
another route, through the village of Engelhartsberg, 
in order that we might visit the Adlerstein, which is 
set down in the guide-books, as one of the local Sights. 
It is a small isolated rock, rising up from the surface 
of the table-land about twenty or thirty feet, and not less 
than half that diameter at top. Being on the loftiest part 
of the table-land, it affords a fine view of the country 
around, but has in itself nothing remarkable. The 
day had closed in by the time we had reached 
Muggendorf. 

September 16th. — I left Muggendorf, at six, in an 
open carriage with a pair of horses, with the view of 
seeing the remaining Sights of the district, and then 
proceeding onwards to Bayreuth. Our route at first 
led us along the valley of the Wiesent, as far as the 
village of Beringersmiihl, about six miles above 
Muggendorf. This valley preserves throughout the 
same character as that other portion of it, visited 
on the preceeding day, if, indeed, it is not more 
romantically beautiful. It is still very narrow, on an 
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average not more than 100 or 150 feet wide, from the 
base of one barrier to the other. Its walls are, for the 
most part, formed of the lofiy limestone range, almost 
always bare at top, and assuming the most fantastic 
forms of towers, men, and animals, with or without an 
occasional breastwork or garland of trees springiT)g 
from the rock ; and with here and there an intervening 
slope of rich wood running down to the water's edge. 
The river, for the most part, retains the placid course 
already noticed, meandering through its beautiful green 
meadows in silence, but every now and then falling over 
a rocky shelf a few feet in height, and so adding the 
life-like charms of motion and sound to a scene that 
might otherwise be deemed over tranquil. 

The village of" Beringersmiihl is strikingly situated 
in the bottom of the valley, or rather in the centre of 
a valley of its own formed by the abutment of four 
other valleys, each with its stream, and all here unitiQg 
in the Wiesent. Two of these valleys are, indeed, 
formed by the Wiesent itself, one above and the other 
below the village, and the other two by the small 
rivers Asbach and Putlach. 

On the left bank of the Wiesent just before we 
reach Beringersmiihl, the castle of Gosweinstein, 
perched on the pinnacle of a high rock overhanging 
the river, constitutes a most picturesque object in the 
landscape, and supplies from its battlements a splendid 
prospect of the country around, and of the beautiful 
valleys at its feet. These, however, are its sole points 
of interest, as it is in itself devoid of beauty, retaining 
little or nothing of the ancient castle. 

Sending the carriage round to meet us at the village 
of Pottenstein, we walked across the table- land about 
a mile, and then descended into the valley of the 
Putlach, nearly opposite to the village of Tuchersfeld 
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situated on the opposite bank. At the point where 
this valley is first entered^ the view suddenly presented 
to the traveller is one of the most striking in its kind^ 
certainly one of the most remarkable seen by me in 
either the Tyrol or Oermany. It is impossible to 
convey in words anythiog like an accurate notion of 
this scene; and I regret that the plan of my book 
does not permit me to give a drawiug of it. The whole 
of the ridge of steep hiU forming the opposite boundary 
of the river, presents a series of bare cliffs boldly piled 
up one above another in the most fantastic forms, their 
tops being sharply outlined against the sky. Bight in 
the centre of this group one cUff, ruggedly rounded like 
a fortress-tower, rises high above the rest, while lower 
down, and directly in front of it towards the river, 
another of a like shape, but less lofiy, projects from 
the slope, like an outer fortress, the river appearing as 
if thrust out of its straight course by it, and so forming 
a semicircle round its base. These cliffe are either 
quite bare or so thinly dotted with brushwood as to 
leave all their outlines distinct. On the top of one of 
them, abutting on the central rock tower, and looking 
like a huge battlement extending from it, a solitary fir 
tree lifts up into the sky its long bare trunk and bushy 
head in a manner so picturesque and so pictorial that, 
if represented in a picture, most persons would consider 
it as placed there by the painter himself, for the 
purpose of adding to the effect of the landscape. A 
little to the left of this, the houses of the village are 
seen clustering about the roots or hanging in the 
shelves or filling up the gaps of the same range of rocks, 
and giving a new kind of zest to this most remarkable 
landscape. It might be doubted by some whether 
art or nature was here most picturesque ; at any rate 
no one could doubt that it would be difficult to place 
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houses in a more picturesque position than they are 
here placed. The village of Tuchersfeldt is quite smail^ 
containing not more than forty houses^ and no 
church. 

About a mile beyond this the valley becomes still 
narrower, in several places leaving barely room for the 
footpath by the river's side. In one place, on the right 
bank of the river, just before reaching the village of 
Pottenstein, the bounding rocks put on a very striking 
appearance, which will not fail to attract the traveller's 
notice. Sloping gradually backwards firom the river's 
bank to the top of the ridge, in successive rows, shelf 
above shelf, and forming at the same time, a semicircular 
hoUow with projecting wings, they constitute a natural 
amphitheatre of the most perfect kind, but on rather a 
gigantic scale. And if Fancy should choose to fiU her 
benches with an auditory suited to it, ^'a thou- 
sand demigods on golden seats," she might readily 
find, in another feature of the same scene, addi- 
tional materials for the completion of her picture. 
Exactly opposite, on the other side of the river, an 
isolated flat-topped rock rises abruptly firom the slope, 
as if to form a platform from which some orator might 
address the grand assembly. 

After a delightful walk, I reached Pottenstein at 
half-past ten, and found the carriage all ready to pro- 
ceed onwards. This we did, after a brief delay for 
breakfast. 

Pottenstein is a good-sized viQage, or rather small 
town, most romantically situated in the valley of the 
Putlach, and surrounded with lofty cliflPs of the kind so 
often noticed as characterising this district. On the 
loftiest of these, overhanging the place, are the remains 
of an ancient castle, a very striking object as seen from 
the valley. 
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On leaving Pottenstein, we turned away from the 
tract of the Putlach, to cross the country to the valley 
of the Asbach^ in which the Sophienhohle, the chief of 
the caves for which this district is famed^ lies. I men- 
tioned above^ that all the beauty and picturesqueness 
of the Pranken-Schweitz, lie in the valleys through 
which its rivers flow. Accordingly, we found, on leav- 
ing the valley of the Putlach, that our new tract lay 
over a country of a common character, redeemed, 
indeed, from actual tameness by its somewhat hilly 
surface, but presenting little or nothing either of beauty 
or picturesqueness. On reaching the banks of the 
Asbach, we had a repetition of the beauties of the 
valleys already visited, but in a lesser degree, and on a 
lesser scale. 

The castle of Rabenstein, at which we stopped, was 
entirely destroyed, like most of the castles in the 
country, by the Swedes, during the Thirty Years' war, 
and is now a complete ruin, except that the present 
proprietor has contrived a small summer residence from 
the relics. It is finely situated on a rocky promontory, 
half surrounded by the river, which washes its base ; 
but its site not being very lofty, nor, indeed, any of the 
river boundaries, there is no grandeur, though much 
of beauty, in the locality. About half a mile from 
Rabenstein, on the same bank of the river, there is a 
small chapel, called the Elausenkapelle, once the 
Schlosskirche, on the very summit of the ridge over- 
looking the river; and it is immediately below this 
chapel, about half way down, that the great cavern, the 
Sophienhohle, is situated. This being private property, 
is kept locked, but is readily opened and shown by the 
gardener of Rabenstein, for a very moderate fee. 

This cave is of immense extent, and is worth seeing 
as a mere show-cave, without reference to the remark- 

21 
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able animal remains preserved in it. Besides the 
entrantee called the VorhaUe, open to the public, the 
interior is divided into three parts, each lower than the 
other. The deepest is of vast extent, and, imperfectly 
seen by the glimmering tapers, it reminded me of the 
central cavern in the Hallein salt-mine. In the first 
and middle divisions the roofs and floors are covered 
with stalactites and stalagmites in every variety of 
shape ; and they are still in the process of formation, 
as evidenced by the continuous dropping of the water. 
In these, and still more in the lower cave, which is 
quite dry, the stalagmitic floors are, in many places, 
covered with the bones and horns of animals, either 
seen bare, where the coating of incrustation has been, 
removed, or projecting from the surface in low or high 
relief, still completely incrusted. All the looser re- 
mains have been removed, and no e3;cavations in search 
of more are now permitted by the proprietor. The 
shower of this cavern was so civil, as well as so intelli- 
gent, that I have pleasure in naming him, — Eristoph 
Heyde, — ^and in pronouncing his subterranean domain 
highly deserving of a visit, and himself of his fee. 

The country, from RabensteiQ to Weischenfeld, is of 
the same character as that previously passed through, 
and presents no features of interest. Before reaching 
the village or small town last-named, however, we 
come once more upon the Weisent, and find its banks, 
as before, crowned with its natural turrets of calcareous 
limestone. 

Weischenfeld is bmlt in the valley on both sides of 
the river, and at the foot of a precipitous ridge of rocks 
on each side. On one side of these are the remains 
of an ancient Schloss, now completely in ruins. 
Closely adjoining, however, there is a small round 
tower, still perfect, strangely erected on a natural 
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turret of diflF, which is some thirty or forty feet high. 
This tower otily admits of access from the summit of 
the rock, and this can only be mounted by ladders^ as 
its sides are nearly vertical. There are many other 
isolated spiry diffsy on a much grander scale than this^ 
along the boundaries of the Weisent. 

Weischenfeld^ like all the sfnall towns and villages 
visited in the district of Saxon Switzerland — and I 
may make the same remark of the villages in the 
Tyrol — is extremely dirty, being filled with dunghills 
and filthy manure ponds, offensive alike to sight and 
smell. Disagreeable as this state of things is, it may 
be accounted for without charging the inhabitants 
directly with a love of dirt. The fact is, that the 
homesteads of all the little farms of the surrounding 
district are, according to the customs Of the country, 
congregated in the villages with their cattle. The 
result is obvious. A farmstead is essentially a gene- 
rator of manure, in other words, of filth ; and if our 
farm-houses, in England, instead of being - scattered 
throughout the country, were congregated in viQages, 
we should have the same unpleasant consequences. In 
truth, one is almost compelled to admit that, in these 
continental villages, the more filth and stink there is, 
the more merit attaches to the poor inhabitants. I 
wish there could be found as good an apology for dirt 
in many other places where it exists, and where it is 
not so easy to find any such extenuating circumstance 
for its presence. 

In my last two days^ journeys in this district, I 
observed a small peculiarity in costume, which I had 
not previously noticed as existing so formally and uni- 
versally. All the women met with out of doors wore 
on their head a red handkerchief, bound tight across 
the forehead, and left to hang loose half way down 
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their backs. The dress was extremely ungraceM — 
ugly in itself^ and irresistibly conveying the unpleasant 
idea of untidiness. 

I reached Weischenfeld about three o'clock, and 
left it in the post-wagon at five, for Bayreuth. The 
road followed the valley of the Wiesent for several 
miles, the scenery continuing of the same beautifdl 
and picturesque character as lower down, only more 
subdued. On leaving this valley we made our way 
across the country, keeping generally in the valleys, 
but following the tract of no one in particular. The 
surface is throughout finely varied by hiU and dale, 
and the whole is well cultivated, but without any 
remarkable features. The latter part of our journey 
was passed in the dark, as we did not reach Bayreuth 
tin nine o'clock. 

BAYREUTH. 

September 16th.' — Bayreuth is a very neat and pretty 
town, with good sandstone houses and large handsome 
streets, well placed amid a rich and pleasant district, 
on a gentle slope on the banks of the Bied Main. This 
is one of the two streams of like name (the B«d azid 
White Main) which, rising in the southwestern roots 
of the Fichtdgebirge, unite, some eight or ten miles to 
the westward of Bayreuth, to form the river Main, 
which, after passing through Bambei^ Wiirtzburg, and 
Frankfort, joins the Rhine at Mainz. 

The population of Bayreuth is about 16,000, of 
whom three fourths are Protestants. It still preserves 
the external signs of its former eminence as a princely 
residence, though it has long fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf both of life and fashion. It seems, how- 
ever, as if it were about to resume an activity of a dif- 
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ferent kind^ a large cotton factory, calculated to 
employ 500 persons, having been just erected in the 
suburbs. 

Bayreuth contains very little that is interesting to 
the Sight-seer, though it presents many attractions aa 
a place of permanent residence. It contains four or 
five Protestant churches, one Catholic church, and a 
synagogue. One of the Protestant churches is hand- 
some externally ; and another, the Stadtkirche, retains, 
internally, a good deal of the interest that belonged to 
it in its primary Catholic condition as an old Gothic 
church. It is of the date of the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The Catholic church is more devoid of 
ornament and interest than any I have yet seen in 
Grermany. 

There are two palaces in the town, the old and new 
Schloss, both with a handsome exterior, and both now 
converted into public offices or barracks. There is also 
a handsome opera-house. In the New Schloss there is 
a small collection of paintings (which I did not see), 
and behind it a large, handsome, and weU-wooded 
garden, called the Hofgarten. In the open space in 
firont of this palace there is a lai^e and very elaborate 
bronze monument, in memory of some warlike Mark- 
grave of former times, containing many figures, alle- 
gorical and others, but all in bad taste. In the Gym- 
nasiumplatz there is a bronze statue, by Schwanthaler, 
of Jean Paul Richter, who lived and died here. It was 
erected in 1841, by King Ludwig. It represents the 
eccentric author in his ordinary costume of a loose 
great-coat, with all the ordinary appendages of buttons, 
pockets, and pocket-flaps. In the neighbouring street 
(Friedrichstrasse), Jean Paul's house is distinguished 
by a conspicuous inscription on its front, announcing 
the fact, that therein he lived and died. 
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The only two places in the neighbourhood of Bayreuth 
mentioned in the guide-books as aehenswerth, are the 
Eremitage and Faintaisie. I drove out to see the 
latter^ but was disappointed in finding it to be merely 
a pretty country-house and grounds^ such as may be 
seen by hundreds in every county in England. It 
belongs to the Prince of Wirtemberg, who married the 
Princess Marie^ the artist-daughter of Louis Philippe, 
and contains a few of her smaller works. It, however, 
has none of the interest that would have attached to 
it^ had this princess lived long enough to occupy it ; 
but she died while it was being prepared for her. The 
house itself is a very fine one, and is very prettily 
situated. 

I was at Bayreuth on a Sunday, and was rather 
surprised to find, in a town so markedly Protestant, 
80 much laxity in regard to busiaess arrangements. 
The shops are shut in the mornings up to eleven ; they 
are then open tiU two, and, after a short interval, are 
again open in the afternoon. 

I took up my quarters at the Anker, to which the 
diligence conveyed me. I found it comfortable enough, 
but another house, the Sun (Sonne), seems to be rather 
of a better order. 
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CHAFTER XIX. 



COBURG BAMBERG. 

There is a short railway from Bayreuth to "Neuen- 
markt^ a station on the main line from Leipzig to 
Frankfort. By this branch I left Bayreuth at a quarter 
past twelve^ and reached Neuenmarkt in about three 
quarters of an hour. After a short delay here, we 
proceeded on the main line as far as the town of 
Licfatenfels, which we reached about half-past two, and 
where I stopped in order to proceed to Coburg in the 
diligence. 

At Neuenmarkt, or a short way beyond it, the rail- 
way comes upon the banks of the White Main, and 
follows the line of the valley traversed by it, until it 
meets its red namesake at Steinhausen, about a couple 
of miles beyond the town of Culmbach. This valley 
is extremely rich. Its wide meadows are bounded by 
a range of low hills on either side, crowned with wood 
at top, but richly cultivated on all their slopes. The 
view, from the railway, of the town of Culmbach, and 
its splendid fortress called Plassenburg, is extremely 
fine. This last, erected on the highest ridge of hill 
immediately above the town, harmonises admirably 
with the lofty towers and spires of the latter, and with 
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the rich green meadows in the valley ; the whole con* 
stitnting a landscape of uncommon beauty. Steinhausen, 
where the two rivers meet^ is also a fine old castle. 
Immediately beyond this^ the hills that had hitherto 
so closely bounded our tract, either turn aside or recede 
to a greater distance, leaving the Main to pursue its 
course through a much wid6r and opener tract of 
country. We followed its course more or less closely 
imtil we arrived at Lichtenfels, which lies upon its 
banks, and where I left the railway in order to proceed 
to Coburg. 

As we arrived h^e at half-past two, and the diligence 
for Coburg did not leave till half-past four, I had tnore 
time to see Lichtenfe]s than was requisite. In truths 
although well situated on the banks of the Main, and 
with some pretensions in the way of church-towers, it 
has nothing worth seeing, and is, moreover, a poor- 
looking and dirty place. The only thing interesting 
about it is the beautifdl view which it affords of the 
Schloss Banz, conspicuous by its vast mass, and by its 
lofty spires, on the summit of a hill immediately above 
the town. It is the residence of the Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria, the father of the Empress of Austria. 

In proceeding oa our journey to Cobui^, we first 
ascended the lofty range of hills on which Schloss 
Banz stands, keeping this on our left hand, and then 
made a long descent into the valley of the Itx, on 
one side of which the city of Coburg is built. The 
ascent is long and steep, and leads for a considerable 
distance through a pine-forest. The descent on the 
other side is much gentler, and the country, though 
still hilly, is finely cultivated throi^hout. On leaving 
the slope we enter on the valley of the Itz, and keep 
along its northern border at the base of the hill all the 
way to Coburg. This valley is bounded by a range of 
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low hills on both sides. It is of great extent^ being 
apparently two or three miles wide, with a perfectly 
flat surface of rich alluvial soil, and apparently most 
firnitfal. In proceeding along the valley, we could see 
the castle of Coburg on its lofty site long before the 
town was visible. We reached Coburg about a 
quarter past six, and I took up my night's quarters 
at an excellent hotel, the Green Tree (Der Griiner 
Baum.) 

SeptembA' 17th. — According to my wont, I went 
betimes to bed last evening, purposing to be an early 
riser this morning, in order that I might complete my 
brief survey of the town in time to return to Lichtenfels 
with the diligence at noon. I fulfilled my purpose as 
to the rising, but a subsequent mistake ih my move- 
ments curtailed my visit to the town itself within too 
narrow limits to enable me to see it well. 

Coburg is a small town, with a population of about 
10,000. The part of it which is built on the slope of 
the hills bounding it on the east, has a fine site, but 
the other portion of it towards the river is low and 
dose. It can hardly be said to contain any very good 
streets, but it has some fine old houses, particularly the 
government offices (Regierungsgebaude), and the Town 
Hall (Rathhaus) in the market-place; the Hessische 
Hans, &c. The Stadtkirche is also a curious old 
building. It is of the date of 1400, and is remarkable 
by its lofky tower. The palace or Residenzschloss is a 
large bmlding in the Gothic style, with no special 
architectural pretensions, yet producing a good effect 
when viewed in front. It forms three sides of a 
quadrangle, and the main front has a handsome tower 
in its centre, rising two stories above the general line 
of elevation of the house. Its back front, in one of the 
streets, with its many-windowed roof and comer 
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Belvidere, brings it into the category of the fine old 
houses referred to above. 

The interior of the palace has more the character of 
a fftmily residence than of a place for show. It has, 
however^ some fine rooms^ and some of them richly 
decorated. The grand saloon is a magnificent and 
finely proportioned room ; it is called the Biesensaal — 
not so much^ I suppose^ from its large dimensions aa 
firom the candelabra all round it being supported by a 
series of those footless figures called Hermse^ of gigantic 
size : a species of decoration^ by the way, which by no 
means adds to the beauty of the apartment. From 
some of the rooms there is a beautiftd view of the 
fortress. 

In the parterre in firont of the palace there is a 
bronze statue of the late Puke, from a model by 
Schwanthaler, and said to be his last work. It did 
not strike me as beiog one of his best. According to 
the inscription on it, it was erected in the year 1849 
by Duke Ernest II, to the memory of his fi&iher. 
Immediately adjoining this, and forming at once an 
elegant terminus to the slope which descends firom the 
fortress, and an elegant approach firom the Besidenz to 
the terrace and pleasure-grounds above, there is a 
handsome stone arcade and two filights of ornamental 
stone stairs, which have a fine effect. The grounds 
above command a beautiM view of the town. 

But the great charm of Coburg to the traveller is 
its ancient, Festung or Fortress planted on the summit 
of a hill, between five and six hundred feet high, 
and immediately overlooking the town. like Konig* 
stein on the Elbe, or the castles of Strasburg, Paasau, 
and Wiirtsburg, this fortress is a striking and beautiful 
object in the landscape firom whatever quarter seen, 
while, firom its lofty and isolated site, it commands the 
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most charming views ; the whole coimtry aroimd being 
picturesquely irregular in its surface^ richly cultivated, 
yet well wooded throughout, and the landscape beauti- 
fully closed in by a range of hills on every side. The 
ascent to the fortress is by a fine and very easy road, 
winding spirally around the hill, and terminating in a 
splendid terrace-drive encircling the base of the walls, 
and supplying a new aspect of the landscape from 
every quarter. I did not enter the fortress itself. 

Misled by misinformation as to the distance, and 
to the absorption of time I could ill spare, I walked 
from the fortress to Rosenau and thence back to 
Coburg. Rosenau is beautifully situated on a knoll 
overlooking the valley, and is a charming country 
residence, but nothing more. 

The district all around Coburg, from the configuration 
of its surface, its state of cultivation, and its woods, 
reminded me more of some of the finer parts of 
England than most places seen in Germany. About 
Rosenau there are some fine woods, and between it and 
the fortress the road passes through a small forest of 
really splendid trees of oak, beech, &c., with room for 
them to breathe and spread, not a mere overgrown 
eopse of stripling poles, like most of the so-called forests 
I have seen in Germany. 

The diligence left Coburg exactly at noon, and 
arrived at Lichtenfels at 1*40. The train from Hof 
arrived at half-past two and deposited us in Bamberg 
in an hour. 

The tract of the railway still continues in the valley 
of the Main, on the left bank of the river and a 
short distance from it, all the way to Bamberg. 
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BAMBERG. 

Bambei^, though lying in a plain, has, like many 
towns in Germany. so placed, the great advantage of 
having a small isolated mound or hill as a part of its 
site, which redeems it from the misfortune of utter 
flatness. This hill forms the southern bank of the 
river Regnitz, which is here a stream of considerable 
size, and still further enlivens the scene by its rapid 
course through the centre of the city. It is at this 
point of the Eegnitz that the famous Ludwig^s canal 
begins, joining the Rhine (through the Main) with the 
Danube. It (the Regnitz) flows into the Main two or 
three miles below Bamberg. 

Bamberg has a population of about 20,000, mostly 
Catholics. Taken as a whole, it cannot be called a 
handsome town ; but it contains some tolerably good 
streets, as the Griiner Markt, the Hauptwachstrasse, 
the Maximilianplatz ; and the cathedral, and the con- 
ventual palace on the Michaelsberg, with their numerous 
and lofty spires, lend to it a considerable degree of 
grandeur and picturesqueness. 

The Domkirche or Cathedral is the great Sight of 
the place, and would justly claim for Bamberg the 
traveller's visit, if it were the only one. It was 
originally founded by the Emperor Henry II, in the 
very beginning of the eleventh century, but the first 
builfling having been destroyed by fire, all the pre- 
sent edifice, except a portion of the east end, dates a 
century later. Externally, taken as a whole, it cannot 
be regarded as a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, 
yet it presents many fine features. Its four lofty 
spire-crowned towers, two at each end, have a very 
striking effect. The towers at the west end are par- 
ticularly fine, the last three stories below the spire 
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having a beautiftd open pillar- work at each of the four 
angles^ which gives them a singular degree of lightness 
and elegance. 

The large portals are also fine, and there is a very bold 
and beautiful external cornice, of a peculiar form, run- 
ning along the top of the wall both of the nave and aisles. 
The main entrances are also very fine, with their series 
of deeply retrocedent pillars and elaborate sculptures. 

The interior of the church, like the exterior, is not 
so remarkable for its general architectural character as 
for individual details and its numerous points of anti- 
quarian interest. It is not one of the largest cathe- 
drals, being only 345 feet long, 100 feet broad in the 
nave and aisles, and 140 feet in the transept. Like every 
public building in his dominions, this noble church did 
not escape the patriotic notice of the ex-king Ludwig, 
and underwent a thorough restoration between the 
years 1830 and 1840. The whole of the stonework 
was cleared of its whitewash and repaired, and now 
presents the same appearance of freshness and newness 
as it exhibited seven himdred years since. Some 
slight changes were made in regard to the position of 
some of the ancient tombs and monuments, but no- 
thing was done that was not in perfect accordance with 
the original plan of the building. The floor is entirely 
new, and consists of a tesselated pavement of red and 
white freestone. The pulpit is also new, and of very 
el^ant design. 

There are two choirs, one at each end, and both very 
curious. That at the eastend, called St. George^s 
(St. Georgenchor), the oldest portion of the church, 
has a singular half-arched roof, as if part of it were 
cut off; and the architectural decorations on the wall 
behind the altar are very striking. There are two 
double arches on each side and a single one in the 
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centre^ all supported by columns of peculiar construc- 
tion^ and all crowned with capitals of the most curious 
and elaborate design. The middle pillar has the sem- 
blance of being formed of several smaller ones most 
curiously knotted about the middle of its height ; the 
others at the sides consist of three strands^ each twisted 
like a rope. The whole is at once beautifol and 
curious. 

The western, or St. Peter's choir, dated a century 
later, is in a more recent style of Gothic, but no less 
curious. Its walls are ornamented with a series of 
arches arranged in couples, with a small supplemental 
arch at top, and all the columns with capitals as ela- 
borately curious and fine as those at the eastern end. 
The stalls are of wood and finely carved, of the date of 
1400. 

Under the choir, at the east end, there is a subter- 
ranean chapel, which, although the very earliest por- 
tion of the cathedral, remains in perfect preservation 
as it was originally buUt. It is very low and dark. 
Its beautiftdly vaulted roof is supported by twenty, 
four columns, all different in the design of their 
capitals, and of very varied form in their shafts, some 
being round, some square, some octagonal or of other 
many-sided shapes. The architects of this cathedral 
seem to have made it a point of conscience to have 
varied the capitals of its columns as much as possible. 
The beadle told me that it contains no less than 400 
pillars, and that no two of their capitals are alike. 

The church contains an immense number of monu- 
ments, of stone and bronze, cUefiy of its ancient 
bishops and other dignitaries (Domiierren), many of 
them of admirable workmanship. These, for the most 
part, are now fixed in an upright position, either 
against the walls or the piers separating the aisle firom 
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the nave. Three of the number are understood to be 
by the famous artist Peter Fischer. In the choir 
there is one marble monument of a bishop of the date 
of 1522. The rest are merely reliefs in sandstone, 
but some of great merit. I took down the dates of 
some of those now attached to the walls and pillars, 
and found them respectively as follows: — 1237, 1399, 
1400, 1475, 1503. In the eastern choir there is a 
more conspicuous monument of Bishop Ounther, who 
died in 1065 ; and in the western, one of Pope 
Clement II, once Bishop of Bamberg, who died in 
1047. 

Opening fix)m the western end of the south transept 
there is a chapel called Of the Holy Nail, of con* 
siderable size, but with no architectural beauty. Its 
roof is supported by a row of central piers, five in 
number, three round and simple, two square and com- 
posite. This chapel seems to have been the cemetery 
of the dignitaries of the cathedral, an immense number 
of whose monumental brasses it still contains. These 
were formerly laid flat on the pavement, but are now 
ranged upright against the walls. I reckoned thirty- 
six of these with effigies of the deceased in high relief, 
most of them given in fdll,.with flowing robes; some 
only half-lengths. All but one of the figures are 
represented in canonical caps, with something in their 
hand, beads, books, caps, &c. Most of these brasses bear 
the names of the parties represented and the date of 
their death, which seemed to be confined to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Many of these figures are 
in very bold reUef, and most of them are well designed 
and in good taste. 

But the great monumental Sight of the cathedral, 
and one which rivals in interest that of Maximilian, at 
Innsbruck, is the tomb of the founder, the Emperor 
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Henry 11^ and of his Queen Cunigunde. This^ since 
the restoration of the churchy occupies the centre of the 
nave, and is, on the whole, a work of admirable art. 
It is thework of Tilman Riemenschneider,of Wiirtzburg, 
and was executed in the year 1513. 

It is in the form of an altar-tomb, of white marble, 
of lofty dimensions, with the effigies of the voyal pair, 
of full life-size, reposing side by side on its upper 
surface. These figures are extremely fine, and in most 
perfect preservation. On the sides and ends of the 
tomb, all round, are a series of marble tablets, sculp- 
tured in relief, representing events in the lives of the 
emperor and empress. Three of these, relating to the 
emperor, are curiously personal, one representing him 
as undergoing the surgical operation of lithotomy j 
another, in the act of dying, with his wife and all his 
family around him; and the last, the judgment of 
himself and works, after he is dead. In the tablet of 
the operation, the emperor is represented lying on his 
couch, the operator (a monk) by his side, with the 
knife in his right hand, and the stone in his left, and 
which he is insinuating into the hand of the sleeping 
emperor. As the operation appears to have been only 
immediately concluded, the natural inference is, that 
the patient was asleep during its performance. If this 
was so, the chirurgeons of the eleventh century must 
have possessed some narcotic of analogous power with 
our chloroform. What was this ? The only thing in 
the sculptured story that seems to disturb this theory, 
is the fact of the emperor's attendant being equally 
asleep with his master. What is the meaning of this ? 

In the posthumous historical tablet, the angel 
Michael, armed with a tremendous sword in his right 
hand, is represented as holding in his left a pair of 
scales, in one of which the emperor's good works and 
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piety, represented by a sacramental cup, are placed ; 
and in the other a devil of terrible aspect. Notwith- 
standing this ominous weight, corroborated by two 
other devils dragging downwards jBrom below, the scale 
of good works triumphantly d.escends. 

In one of the two tablets devoted to Kunigunde, the 
empress is represented in the act of paying money to 
the builder, for the erection of the cathedral ; and in 
the other, as undergoing the famous test of her inno- 
cence, iu walking in security over red-hot ploughshares. 
In both these tablets Kimigunde wears an enormous 
head-dress, in the shape of a turban, with the imperial 
crown stuck on its top ; and in the ordeal, she is re- 
presented jauntingly holding up her gown with both 
hands, as if to save it from being burnt I 

Adjoining the Dom are the remains of an old 
episcopal palace, built in the siKteenth century, and 
now occupied as a guard-house. Its original gateway, 
still standing, is very curious, and, I think, handsome. 

Near this, on the opposite side of the Karolinenplatz, 
is the Residenz or Schloss, the ancient abode of the 
Bishops of Bamberg, when proprietary princes. It 
was erected at the dose of the seventeenth century, 
and is a very large and handsome building in the 
Italian style. It forms two sides of a square, the 
original plan never having been completed. It is three 
stories high, and in the centre of each fa9ade there is 
a small additional story, three windows in breadth. 
It contains a good many handsome rooms, and the 
worst collection of pictures I saw in Germany. One 
room, the Eaisersaal is of noble size and very elegant 
proportions, but it is vilely decorated. On the whole, 
I do not think the Residenz worth visiting. 

The Town Hall (Rathhaus) is a curious old frescoed 
building, built on a small island (partly artificial, I 

22 
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believe) in the middle of the river, between two bridges, 
which constitute the great thoroughfare between the 
two towns. This thoroughfare passes through an arch- 
way in the centre of the building. 

The Michaelsberg, the highest point of the hill on 
whose slope the upper part of Bamberg is built, claims 
the traveller's notice, both as the finest feature in the 
views of the city, and as a spot affording a fine view of 
the city and the surrounding country. The buildings 
erected on it, viz., the ancient church of St. Michael 
and the ancient Benedictine abbey, are very fine objects 
as seen from the level of the river ; and are in them- 
selves worth visiting. St. Michael's church is very 
old, but was completely modernised in the beginning 
of the last century. It is a large church, and very 
handsome in the interior. It contains the monuments 
of several of the Bishops of Bamberg, and among 
others, that of Otto, who has been canonized. 

The abbey, now used as a poorhouse, and for other 
public purposes, is really a splendid building, not ex* 
ceeded by many of the royal and ducal residences in 
Germany. Behind it there is a neat garden, with 
handsome terraces and walks, overlooking the town, 
and affording the best views of the adjoining country. 
Since my visit, I learn, from the local guide-books, that 
there is a picture-gallery, the property of the city, in 
a portion of this building (Die Stadtische Oemalde- 
galerie), said to contain som^ old pictures of value. I 
don't know how it happens that this collection is un- 
noticed in the all-knowing handbook. 

While in Bamberg I found very good quarters and 
good fare at the Bamberger Hof, in the Green Market. 
Visible from this hotel, on the chimney of another in 
the same street (the Schwartzer Adler), there is a 
splendid stork's nest, the only one in the town, and. 
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indeed, the only one I have seen in Germany. The 
birds were from home at the time of my visit, but were 
expected to return, as they had for many years en- 
joyed the uninterrupted hospitality of the citizens of 
Bamberg. 

The only place in the immediate vicinity of Bambei^ 
(within a couple of miles,) which is usually visited 
by strangers, is the ancient castle of the Counts of 
Bamberg, caUed the Altenburg. It is built on an 
isolated hill, considerably higher than the Michaelsberg, 
and affording, therefore, a still better view of the dis- 
trict than this last. I was prevented visiting it by 
the prevalence of a thick fog, which destroyed all 
chance of a good view. 

September 18/A. — I left Bamberg, by the rail, for 
Wiirtzburg, at a quarter before four. Entering almost 
immediately the valley of the Main, we kept close on 
its right bank, and immediately under the beautiful 
range of vine-covered hills that border it all the way 
to Schwpinfturth. In some places, more especially as 
we approached Schweinftirth, there was barely room 
for the road and the rail between the steep bank and 
the river; a condition of things which added not a 
little to the beauty of our route. At Schweinforth 
we left the Main to pursue its new cpurse (quite 
different from the former), and cut across a flat and 
ugly plain to Wiirtzburg, where we once more encoun- 
tered this vpry vagrant river. We reached Wiirtzburg 
at a quarter-past six, two hours and a half after leaving 
Bamberg. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



WURTZBURG— FRANKFURT. 

September 19th. — ^Wiirtzburg is one of a lai^e class 
of German towns^ situated on rivers^ nrhich may be 
called double towns ; the main bulk of Uiem lying on 
a flat on one bank of the river^ the smaller portion on 
an eminence on the other side. Bambei^^ just noticed^ 
is an example of this configuration^ and^ still more 
conspicuously, Prag and Perth-Buda, the two latter 
towns being regarded, in this point of Tiew, as one. 
Such a site is extremely favorable for the develop- 
m^it of the exterior or landscape relaticms of a place ; 
the advantages of one portion of it making amends for 
the deficiencies of the other. The elevated portion of 
the locality stands, not only as a permanently conspi- 
cuous, often a picturesque object of view from the 
lower, but as a commanding platform from which the 
latter may be looked upon and into, with something of 
the same effect as if it lay on an eminence ; while the 
dividing river and the connecting bridge give additional 
life and beauty to the whole. If it were not for this 
special peculiarity, the town or portions of towns erected 
on the flat banks of rivers would lose more than half 
their interest to the admirers of landscape scenery. 
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The course of the Main from Schweinfiirth to 
Frankfurt is singularly vagrant, forming a series of 
acute zigzags, running now in a northerly now in a 
southerly direction, and trsKversixig a superficial space 
full two thirds or three fourths longer than that of the 
direct line. In the immediate locality of Wiirtzbui^ 
the course of the river is north (though immediately 
beyond it takes a sudden sweep to the west), and the 
great bulk of the town lies on a flat on its right bank. 
The left bank, however, is here elevated into a preci- 
pitous hill (the Marienbei^), some 400 or 500 feet 
high, at the base and up the slopes of which a portion 
of the town is built, and on the summit of which 
stand the enormous buildings, still in good preservation, 
of the ancient Residenz, and castle or fortress. This, 
as already said, is the redeeming point in the site of 
Wiirtzburg, whether regarded as a noble feature of the 
landscape to be itself looked at, or as a commanding 
station whence to look at the city and the surrounding 
district. 

Wiirtzburg contained, in 1844, a population of 
27,350 ; 25,300 being Catholics, 1700 being Protestants, 
ai^ 350 Jews. It fortunately still retains its ancient 
walls, though their present vsdue consists in adding to 
the accommodation and pleasure of the inhabitants, 
as terrace-walks, so particularly desirable in a flat 
locality. It is, on the whole, an airy town with many 
streets of good size, and numerous gardens and open 
places. It has, however, for the most part, a modem 
aspect in its general architecture, there being com- 
paratively few good houses of the ancient style of 
Augsbu]^ and Niimberg. Some, however, it does 
contain; and a few with my favorite comer Bel- 
vederes. It has one fine old street (the Domstrasse), at 
least, running from the cathedral to the bridge; and 
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it reminds one of Prag, firom the great number of its 
towered and spired churches^ — the result, no doubt, 
of its rulers having been^ for so many centuries, not 
merely bishops but sovereign princes. 

The Dom or Cathedral is all immense edifice, with 
two towers at either end, like that of Bamberg. It 
is an imposing structure, and has some very fine features; 
but it has been sadly injured in its general effect 
by various appendages that have been added to it, 
more especially by a structure in the Italian style 
(the Schonbom KapeUe) at the end of the northern 
transept. 

It is believed that a church was built on this site 
in the eighth century, in honour of the Martyrdom 
of St. EiUan, which took place in its immediate vicinity ; 
and it is known that one was erected so early as the 
year 862, by the Bishop Amo of that day. This 
having been destroyed by fire, entirely or partially, was 
succeeded by the present edifice early in the twelfth 
century. Since its foundation, however, it has been 
greatly altered and added to, in the succeeding centuries, 
even so late as the sixteenth. 

Its interior arrangement is on the more ordinary 
plan with a single aisle on each side of the nave^ a 
transept, and a single choir. It is of immense size, 
being, according to my rough admeasurement, no less 
than 130 paces in length, including the choir, and 
thirty-five paces wide, the length of the transept, 
exclusive of the two chapels at its extremities, being 
sixty-seven paces. This accords pretty well with the 
dimensions given in the local guide-books, in German 
feet, viz., length, 858 ; breadth, 105 ; length of the 
transept, 197; height, 78. 

The aisles are divided from the nave by a series of 
massive square piers, eleven on each side, not of com- 
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posite structure but fluted at the comers, and supporting 
or rather forming circular arches. The clerestory 
windows, ten in number, have also circular arched tops, 
but with Gothic branching for the upper portions of 
the glass. They are separated from the arches below 
by an elegant and bold cornice running all round the 
church. The circle of the arches, and the whole of 
the clerestory walls up to the roof, are relieved and 
decorated with bold mouldings of elegant forms, con- 
nected with small pilaster shafts springing from the 
individual piers of the arches beneath. These mould- 
ings, and aU the others throughout the church, are 
comparatively new, having been added to the old fabric 
in the year 1701. The fact of their having been 
cleaned and recoloured within these few years gives 
them a still more modem look; and though their 
&ctitious character detracts somewhat, no doubt, from 
their architectural value in the mind of the spectator, 
I am disposed, contrary to the common opinion, to 
regard them as enhancing the general effect by the 
elegance and boldness of their forms. 

This minster is even richer in fine monuments and 
ancient memorials than that of Bamberg. Placed 
against the piers of the nave, I counted fifteen full- 
length statues and monuments of Prince-bishops, 
almost all of them represented with the sword in the 
right hand and the crozier in the left. Several of these 
are fine works of art ; two of them, at least, those of 
Lorenz von Bibra (1519) and Rudolph von Scherenberg, 
being the work of the famous sculptor Biemen- 
schneider. Among the oldest of these monuments is 
one to the memory of Gotfried de Pisenburg, who died 
in 1190 ; and another to the memory of his immediate 
successor, Gotfried de Hohenlohe, who died in 1198. 
This bishop wears the sword, but does not grasp it like 
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the others. The last bishop of all^ who died only in 
1840, no longer, alas, a prince, is appropriately repre- 
sented without a sword, and with his right hand elevated 
in the act of blessing the people. 

Besides these marble memorials, there is more than 
a dozen of brass monuments in bold relief, set np against 
the wall of the south aisle, like tho^e of Bamberg. 
About half of these figures wear the Bishop^s mitre; 
the other half the official chapter cap. One of the 
brasses of a bishop, who died in 1 780, is gUt. 

Besides the monuments of prince-bishops, there are 
many others of laymen, whose names and story I had 
not time to learn. In the south aisle, there is a very 
fine monument to some warrior chief who died in 1575, 
the figure being represented in complete armour. 

The choir is very large, being no less than forty 
paces in length. It is elegantly ornamented, and 
extremely light, having ten windows in the pointed 
style. There is no painted glass in the church. 

The stone pulpit attached to one of the piers in the 
south side of the nave, is of alabaster, and most richly 
sculptured. Around its base is a group of four large 
figures, representing the four evangelists. It is of the 
date of 1609. 

Near the great western portal, on the right hand, on 
the wall, there is a piece of sculpture representing the 
death of the Virgin. It bears the date of the fifteenth 
century, and is said to be the work of Biemenschneider. 
It stands between two extremely old pillars, called 
Jachen and Boaz, said to be the work of the eleventh 
century. On the opposite side, in the north aisle, there 
is a very fine old bronze font, covered with bold, reliefs, 
the subjects taken firom the life of Christ. This font 
bears the date of 1279. 

Opening fix)m the two extremities of the transept^ 
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wliich is immediately in front of the choir, we have on 
the south side, a dilapidated old chapel or cloister, 
formerly the cemetery of the bishops and dignitaries of 
the church, and on the north side a most ornate chapel, 
erected by Bishop Schonbom, in 1731. 

The floor of the cathedral cemetery is entirely 
covered with the tombstones of the bishops; and 
raised agamst the wall, I noticed six inore episcopal 
efiigies in brass, like those in the south aisle of the 
church. 

Locked up in a sort of cupboard or press, in one 
comer of this cemetery, there is a collection of the 
hearts of some of the old bishops, preserved in small 
heart-shaped vessels of tin, each having engraved on 
it the name of the prelate to whom the heart belonged, 
and the date of his birth and death. Among the 
latter dates, I noticed the years 1684, 1719, 1729, 
1754. Each vessel bears the same general inscription, 
viz, '' Cor reverendissimi Principis — ^Episcopi Herbi- 
polensis, Erandse orientalis ducis, &c.'' Only those 
bishops who Uved and died in the palace in the city 
(Besidenz), had this mark of distinction. 

The Schonbom chapel, on the other sidfi^, erected in 
the year 1721, in the Italian style, is extremely rich in 
marble and gilding, but rather gaudily than gracefrdly 
decorated. It contains eight round marble columns, 
besides numerous pilasters of the same material ; and 
has a fine Fresco, representing the death of Christ. 
However fine, this chapel seems sadly out of keeping 
with the Gothic edifice to which it is attached, and of 
which it is made to form a part. 

Very near the cathedral is the church called the 
New Minster (Die Neumiinsterkirche), built on the 
exact spot where St. Eilian suffered martyrdom, in the 
year 688. The first church was here erected in the 
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year 854^ and being destroyed^ by lightning it is said, 
was replaced in the year 1000 by the present building, 
which still retains a good deal of its original Basilican 
character. The north side of the chnrch retains its 
original form ; but the cupola and fa9ade in the other 
street are quite imodem^ and in a modem style ; as is 
also the interior of the church. The choir contains an 
original picture of the adoration of the Wise Men, by 
Wohlgemuth, of the date of 1512 ; and in the body of 
the church there are two or three ancient monuments. 

The crypt below the flooring of the present church 
is said to be 'part of the original chapel built over 
Kilian^s remains ; and its rude and antique look seems 
to countenance the statement. It contains two tombs 
of the saint ; one a rude stone chest, placed in a dark 
comer, the other a highly decorated tomb, placed in 
the centre of the chapel. The bones and ashes of 
St. Kilian are imderstood to have been preserved in 
the rude stone coffin Until the year 1000, when, on the 
building of the new church, they were transferred to 
their present more ornamental resting-place. This is 
in the shape of an altar-tomb, about five feet high, the 
sides and ends decorated all round with piOars, sixteen 
in number, with very curious capitals. In the same 
crypt is a spring of water, which cannot fail, from its 
fortunate locality, to possess miraculous powers; its 
fame seems to reach no higher, however, than in being 
a specific remedy in eye-diseases. 

It was to a foundation or college belonging to this 
church that the most famous of the German Minne* 
singers, Walter von der Vogelweide, was attached, and 
in which he died, in the year 1280. We have 
already mentioned him, as the successful competitor in 
the great poetical contest at the Wartburg (see p. 16). 
He was buried in the open cemetery belonging to thcNeue 
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Miinster^ and left behind him a most poetical bequest 
of funds for the daily feeding of his favorites, the birds, 
on his tombstone, in the centre of which a hollow cup 
was provided for the com. This precious tombstone 
BO longer exists ; and, even before its decay, it is 
understood that the college officials transmuted the 
com for poor Walter's birds into good white bread for 
themselves. This sacrilege of their forefathers has 
been somewhat repaired by the present generation, a 
mural monument to the memory of the minstrel having 
been erected on the outside of the minster, in the year 
1843. In the middle of this slab there is sculptured, 
in relief, a shallow cup, out of which five birds, with 
their wings erected, are pecking their com. It bears 
the same inscription as the original tombstone, which 
is as foUows : 

" Pascua qui volucrum, vivua, Walthere, fuisti, 
Qui flos eloquii, qui Palladis os, obiisti, 
Ergo quod aureolam probitas tua possit habere, 
Qui legit, hie dicat, Deus istins miserere/' ^ 

In one of the small streets of the town, called the 
Elephantengasse, a small house (No. 283) is still pointed 
out as the private abode of Walter. Wiirtzburg can 
boast of being the birthplace of another celebrated 
Minnesinger, Conrad von Wiirtzburg, who died at Basel 
in the year 1288. 

The Chapel of the Virgin (Mariankapelle — Lieb- 
frauenkapelle), in the market-place, is a very elegant 
Gothic church, but sadly disfigured by small, extraneous 
buildings attached to it all round. It has a beautiful 
to'i^er, in the same style, but sadly disfigured, also, by 

■ Whether the minstrers strange bequest originated in a mere pun upon 
hifl name [Walter of Birdsfood, or the Birdfeeder], or in real love of birds, 
I know not ; but it is necessary to keep the pun in view, in order to 
understand the inscription. 
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being surmounted by a lantern^ in the Italian style* 
The churchy however, has not suflfered otherwise firom 
innovation, and is a fine specimen of the pointed Gothic. 
Its numerous buttresses and very lofty windows have a 
striking effect, and it contains, both without and within, 
much fine sculpture-work, executed by the famous 
Biemenschneider, in the very beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The west and north portals are particularly 
fine. This chapel was founded so £ar back as the 
banning of the fourteenth century. It deserves more 
careful examination than my short visit allowed me to 
bestow on it. 

The only other church I visited, the Stift-Haug 
church (Stift-haugerkirche, or Haugerstiflbkirche), is 
a very different kind of structure, being in the Italian 
style, somewhat after the model of St. Peter's, with 
two grand towers in front, and a dome in the centre. 
It is of great extent internally, containing no fewer 
than twelve altars, and is highly gilt, and otherwise 
ornamented. On the high altar there is erected one 
of the largest crosses I ever saw ; and it was during 
his prayers before this, that the notorious Prince 
Hohenlohe performed the miraculous cures for which 
he was so famous, some twenty or thirty years since. 
With all its classical style, there is something in the 
exterior of this church which sins against ideal beauty, 
though I hardly know what it is. 

Next to the churches, the Besidenz or Palace of the 
Prince-Bishops of Bamberg, claims the visitor's notice. 
It fronts the lai^e square, called the Ho^latz, in which 
my excellent hotel, the Eron Prinz von Baiem, is 
situated, and is truly a magnificent structure, both as to 
its- architecture and its size. I think it, on the whole, 
the finest royal residence in Germany. It surrounds 
a quadrangular court, but presents on all its four 
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external fronts splendid facades. It is in the orna- 
mented Italian style^ and is understood to have been 
planned after Versailles. It is four stories high, built 
of a fine-grained, reddish sandstone, and looks as fresh 
as when it was first built, now 120 years. 

The interior of the palace corresponds with the ex- 
terior in magnificence. The grand staircase leading to 
the main floor, is of extraordinary size and beauty. 
The haU in which it is built is 110 feet long, 80 feet 
broad, and 80 feet high; and the staircase itself is 
bounded by a row of splendid marble columns, thirty- 
five feet in height. The roof of this fine hall is painted 
in fresco by Tiepolo. 

The Residenz contains in all 312 difierent rooms. 
Some of the principal of these are very fine, particularly 
one covered by mirrors (Die Spiegelzimmer), and that 
termed the imperial saloon (Kaisersaal). This last is 
a very magnificent apartment, being ninety feet long, 
sixty-eight feet broad, and twenty-five feet high. The 
roof, which is adorned with frescoes by Tiepolo, is 
supported by twenty magnificent Corinthian columns. 

The Palace-chapel, occupying a portion of the right 
wing, is of considerable size (120 feet long, by 48 broad), 
and most richly decorated. The 'walls are composed 
of white artificial marble, but a large extent of them 
is hidden from view by the numerous pillars which 
almost surround the church. Ten of these pillars 
belong to the main altar ; and two of a twisted shape, 
of veined marble, to each of the side altars. All the 
capitals of these columns are richly gilt. The roof is 
cbvered with frescoes. 

The enormous vaults under the palace, now occupied 
as public wine-cellars, are worth seeing. They extend 
the whole length of the building, and contain many 
himdreds of huge ca^ks filled with wine. The largest 
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of these, according to the cellarman's report, will hold 
600 German eimer, or about 4850 dozen of our bottles. 

Extending from the back front of the Residenz to 
the ancient city walls, is a garden (the Ho%arten), 
which excels anything I have met with within the 
bounds of any city in Germany. It is of great extent, 
and has the immense advantage, in a flat locality, of 
including the lofty city wall and its broad terraces 
within its limits. These terraces are bounded by stone 
balustrades, and are ascended from the low grounds by 
handsome stone staircases. It is a happy mixture of 
the artificial French style, and of the free English 
style ; and contains many handsome trees. Among its 
charms, is that of a delightful view from its wall- 
terraces of the two striking heights on the other side 
of the Main, the Marienberg, with its noble citadel, 
and the Nicolausberg, with its conspicuous pilgrimage 
chapel and stations. 

The public hospital of Wiirtzburg, called the Julius 
Hospital, after its founder, is a building of vast extent, 
and of much architecturial beauty. It was originally 
founded in the year 1576, by Julius Echter von Maspel- 
brunn, the Prince-bishop of that time; and by him 
endowed with immense revenues, which it still retains. 
Destroyed by fire, it was rebuilt by Petrini, in 1690; 
and further improved, and the present front added, in 
1791. In the open space before it, called the Untere 
Promenade, there is a fine bronze statue of the founder, 
by Wiedemann, erected in 1847, by that universal 
patron both of desert and art, the ex-king Ludwig. 

The bridge across the Main, imiting the city of 
Wiirtzburg proper with the citadel town, called the 
Main, or Burkard Ward, or Quarter (Burkarder oder 
Main Viertel), is a fine massy structure of six arches, 
600 feet in length. It is perfectly flat, and is remark- 
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able by its huge projecting piers, and by the row of 
statnes which line its sides. It was first erected in the 
year 1476, but was enlarged and altered to its present 
form in 1607. The statues are twelve in number, six on 
each side, that is, one on each pier. They are'of colossal 
size, and all represent, I think, religious personages, 
some wearing the bishop's mitre. This arrangement 
of statues on bridges, as formerly remarked of the 
bridges of Prag, and of Berlin,, has a very fine effect. 

The citadel-town, as I call it, is a closely-packed 
place, with more of the old look about it than Wiirtz- 
bui^ itself. It has also the great advantage over 
Wiirtzburg of being built on the slope of a hiU. It 
presents some objects of antiquarian interest, par- 
ticularly the church of St. Burkhard, erected in the 
middle of the eleventh century, and another called the 
Deutsche Haus, dating from the end of the thirteenth. 
The former church, along with some of its original 
Byzantine forms, exhibits also the pointed architecture 
of a later time. The only thing I saw of the Deutsche 
Haus was a fine old portal looking on the street. 

The brow of the citadel-hill is surrounded by lofty 
walls and fortifications of the most formidable aspect, 
and its summit is crowned by huge masses of buildings 
of various kinds. The most conspicuous of these is 
the immense palace of the prince-bishops, apparently 
in perfect preservation, immediately overlooking the 
town from the precipitous wall of rock on which it 
stands. It is now converted into a barrack. The 
palace in the citadel was the abode of the prince- 
bishops from the thirteenth century onwards, xmtil the 
new residence in the city was built ; and it was their 
occasional residence afterwards up to the end of the 
last century. 

In entering the fortress we pass through many mas- 
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sive gates, iftid through what seems a tunnel of con- 
siderable length, but which is merely the arched way 
under the walls and battlements. Over its terminal 
arch I noticed the date 1649, the year in which the 
fortification of the place was commenced by Petrini. 

There are a good many buildings within the fortress 
of much older date than this, but the only two pos- 
sessing antiquarian interest are a blind round tower 
and the Marienkirche, the citadel chapel, both of great 
antiquity. The round tower is of great height, and is 
remarkable by having no means of entrance, or of 
obtaining light, except at a long distance fix)m the 
ground. The chapel is in the old Byzantine style, 
and is of considerable size. It is entirely floored by 
the flat stone efiSgies of the bishops who were buried 
here. All the figures, in any degree of preservation, 
have the princely sword, but the lineaments of many 
are almost eflfaced. The oldest dates I observed on 
any of these tombstones, were 1372, 1451, and 1541, 
and the most recent, 1779. 

The view from the citadel, as noticed above, is fine 
of its kind, and considerably varied. As seen by me, 
in one of the brighest afternoons of a lovely autumnal 
day, — the clear broad river, immediately below, cut 
sharply across by its noble bridge ; the town, in fit)nt, 
with its very numerous and picturesque towers, and 
spires and cupolas spread out in aU its extent like a 
map ; the rich plain beyond, bounded on all sides by 
its elegant range of vine-covered hills, — combined to 
form a picture of no ordinary beauty; not a little 
enhanced, perhaps, by the favorable impression already 
made on my mind by all I had seen of Wiirtzburg. 

I left Wiirtzburg, by the rail, for Frankfurt, at 
half-past six p.m., and reached the latter city at ten. 
The railway keeps in the tract of the Main as far as 
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liohr, and then cuts across a considerable tract of 
country, left by it in one of its south and north vagaries, 
to meet it once more at Aschaffenburg, and to follow 
it thence to Frankfurt. But as the greater part of 
this journey was performed after daylight, I cannot 
speak of the character of the coimtry passed through. 

FRANKFURT. 

September 20th, — Frankfurt is a large and, according 
to general estimate, a very handsome city, with a 
population reaching to nearly 70,000 and with much 
trade and wealth, and fashionable society. Yet with 
aU this it is to a traveller, particularly a professed 
Sight-seer, one of the least interesting places in all 
Grermany. Although dating from a very early period, 
the town is essentially of modem character, and has 
only a small portion of the attractions which some 
other towns of an equally modem character, such as 
Berlin and Munich, possess. The locality in which it 
stands has no pretensions to beauty, being a perfect 
flat all round, with scarcely the rudiments of one of 
those fortunate hills which redeem from utter tameness 
so many German towns. The Taunus range of hills, 
is too remote (five or six mUes) to constitute any 
portion of the local landscape of Frankfurt. To be 
sure, it has its fine river and bridge, but it is here a 
river only fine for traffic, and not as an additional 
grace to a charming landscape. A portion of the 
ancient town, with its narrow streets and old-fashioned 
houses, no doubt, stiU remains, but it is almost entirely 
destitute of those charms of architectural picturesque- 
ness, which we so much admire in Augsburg, Niim- 
bei^, &c. 

Many of the new streets of Frankfurt are unquestion- 

23 
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ably fine, both as to their size and proportions, and the 
general aspect of the houses ; and some of them, as 
the Zeil, have considerable variety of configuration. 
But still they present very little that is architecturally 
good. The street or terrace, called the Schone 
Assicht (BeUevue) running along the banks of the 
Main may almost be called grand, both fronx the size 
of the houses and the excellence of their elevations. 
The Mainzerstrasse is also a handsome street. I think^ 
however, that one of the old streets, that running 
from the Eschenheimer Gate towards the Bossmarkt 
(Eschenheimerstrasse) will be most admired by the 
curious traveller, as, along with fair modem proportions, 
it possesses a good many old attractions in the form of 
gable-fronts, &c This street contains also almost the 
only really handsome house, having any pretensions to 
a palatial character, which I saw in Frankfort, — the 
palace of the Prince of Thum and Taxis, now occupied, 
I believe, as the place of meeting of the German Diet. 

The Judenstrasse, the old street inhabited by the 
Jews, is the only one making any approach towards 
the picturesque character, by its narrowness, its over- 
hanging upper stories, its gable fronts, &;c. ; but any 
charm of this kind is destroyed by its rottenness and 
dirt, and the filthy old clothes that fill it from end to 
end. The house pointed out as the birthplace of the 
Rothschilds is one of the best in the street. 

It is but justice to Frankfdrt to state that of all the 
German towns yet seen it alone has made a systematic 
attempt to form side-pavements in the streets. To be 
sure, these pavements are not formed of large smooth 
slabs like ours, but are of the same material as the main 
body of the street. Still they are a great improvement 
on the no-pavement system. 

Frankfdrt, and indeed all the towns of Germany^ 
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have one eharm which greatly enhances the character 
of the street houses. I mean the bright and brilliant 
look imparted to them by the imiversal and copious 
use of whitewash. On the Englishman more particularly, 
whose eye is so much accustomed to dwell on houses 
of dingy brick, smoked, in the larger towns, into 
absolute blackness, the showy and clean and cheerful 
aspect of the streets, derived from this cause, must 
make so agreeable an impression as sometimes to lead 
him to exaggerate, in no inconsiderable degree, the 
real beauty and architectural merits of continental 
towns. 

Besides the Dom or Cathedral, there are a few old 
churches in Frankfurt of antiquarian interest, as St. 
Leonard's, the Liebfrauenkirche, the Nicolaikirche, and 
St. Katharine's. These four churches, as well as the 
cathedral, date from the fourteenth century. The 
last is a structure of considerable extent, and the choir> 
with its long lanceolated windows and transept, is 
handsome. The tower, like so many of the cathedral 
towers in Germany, was never completed, and its im- 
perfection detracts greatly from the beauty of the 
building. This is also sadly disfigured by being en- 
croached on all round by a congeries of paltry small 
buildings. At the time of my visit the interior of the 
church was imdergoing the process of restoration, and 
was therefore in a state of utter dilapidation. It had 
been already one year under the workmen's hands, and 
was expected to require three more for its completion. 
Notwithstanding the incomplete state of the tower, it 
is still lofty, being, as the dweller on its top assured 
me, 500 feet high, and ascended by a staircase con- 
taining 318 steps. It commands a complete view of 
the city and neighbourhood. 

The old Bathhaus, called the Romer, is extremely 
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Ugly externally^ and internally contains nothing worth 
seeing; unless it be^ from its historical interest^ the 
Kaisersaal^ where the emperors were feasted after their 
election^ and whose walls are now snrronnded by some 
fifty of their (imaginary) portraits by modem artists, 

I did not' see any fine public fountains in Frankfurt^ 
and the only street monument I noticed is the bronze 
statue of Groethe by Schwanthaler^ in the open place, 
formerly termed the AUee, but now appropriately 
Goetheplatz. This is a fine statue, though not 
without a touch of the stiffiiess which most modem 
statues possess. The four bas-reliefs on the pedestal 
are fine. They all represent subjects taken £rom the 
poet's works ; but they are, at present, more than 
half hid by the voluminous garlands of flowers hung 
round the whole statue. The head is disfigured in the 
same manner by the huge coronet which surrounds it. 
The annual ceremony of decorating the statue in this 
fashion takes place on Goethe's birthday, the 18th 
July, and is said to be ^ under the direction of the 
printers of the town. 

In the Bossmarkt, the workmen are now employed 
in erecting a handsome pedestal platform for the 
reception of the statues of the three famous printers 
of Frankfurt, Faust, Giitenberg and Schofier, which 
have been some time in preparation at the public cost. 
These statues, modelled by Herr von Launitz, and 
cast in bronze, are for the present placed in the court 
of the Stadelsche Museum and seem fine works of 
art. The printers are all, with much taste, represented 
in their working dress, and each with some instrument 
used in their art. When erected in their proper 
station, these statues wiU be as great an ornament to 
the streets of Frankfmi; as they will be a credit to the 
public spirit of the inhabitants. 
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While on the subject of sculpture, I must not omit 
to notice the great boast of Frankfurt in this depart- 
ment of art — the Qroupe of Ariadne, by Dannecker. 
A second inspection of this work, after some years, con- 
firmed my former impression, that although the two 
figures are individually very fine, the group, regarded 
as a whole, is by no means so. There is an unpleasant, 
almost a ridiculous, incongruity between the large size 
of the woman and the small size of the panther. More- 
over, I think it impdssible that any woman, even the 
most callisthenic, could balance herself in such a 
position. 

Frankfort has not many public collections of value. 
I visited only the public Picture-Gallery, in the 
Stadelsche Kimstinstitut, the Museum in the Senken- 
bergische Stiftung, and the Public Library. 

The Stadelsche Kunstinstitut, although containing 
a considerable collection of casts firom the antique, a 
library, &c., is chiefly valuable for its picture-gallery. 
This contains about 400 oil paintings, besides a con- 
siderable number of frescoes. The collection is com- 
posed of the productions of some of the older masters^ 
both of the Italian and German schools, and of some 
of the best modem productions of Germany. Among 
the latter are pictures by Schadow, Koch, Veit, Schnorr, 
Von Schwind, Overbeck, Hiibner, Lessing, &c., &c., 
some of first-rate excellence. One of these, by Moritz 
Von Schwind, of Munich, interested me much, both on 
account of its merits as a work of art, and on account 
of its subject — the Contest of the Minnesingers on 
the Wartburg, — ^noticed in a former chapter (see p. 16). 
The poiut of representation chosen by the artist, is that 
in which Wolfram von Eschenbach, believing himself 
bewitched by Klingsohr, declares himself vanquished, 
while the Landgrave rising, and acknowledging the 
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deserts of all^ bids tlie recoinpensing treasurer take the 
place of the expelled executioner. 

The Museum contains a very fair collection of anti- 
quities and other curiosities^ and of subjects of natural 
history. It belongs to a society, and is kept up by 
the subscriptions of the members. The natural history 
collections are good, and contain some rare specimens 
presented by the traveller Riipell, a native of Frankfurt* 

The Public Library, situated on the quay of the 
Main in the Schone Aussight Terrace, is a small but 
handsome building, two stories high, and with a hand* 
some portico. It was buUt in the year 1819, and 
bears in front the inscription ^'Studiis Libertati 
reddita Civitas.^^ The library, which is open to the 
public, contains 60,000 different works. 

In the entiunce-hall, there is the finest statue of 
Goethe I have anywhere seen. It is in white marble^ 
and was executed in 1838 by Pompeo Marchesi, of 
Munich. The poet is represented sitting, in a loose 
dressing-gown, with a book in one hand and a pencil 
in the other, and looking upwards, as if imagining, or 
waiting for inspiration. It is a highly idealized, but 
yet most natural, figure. It was presented to the city 
of Prankfdrt by three of its private citizens. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



MAI N Z WORMS SFET£R. 

September 2\st. — Being desirous of seeing the 
scenery of the banks of the Main^ I left Frankfurt in 
the steamer for Mainz at seven o'clock this morning. 
The weather was delicious, and we had a pleasant sail, 
but there is no scenery along the Main worth seeing. 
The banks, little wooded, are either low and flat, or 
merely elevated like an embankment; or, at most, 
swelling gently upwards into a low hilly slope. All 
along the right bank, the southern aspect, there is a 
continuous succession of vineyards ; and on both sides, 
many large villages, most of their names seeming to 
terminate in heim (home). Thus, we had Griesheim, 
Schwanheim, Florsheim, Biisselsheim, Hochheim, 
Kortheim. The only place having pretensions to be 
looked on as a town, is Hocheld, which lies close on 
the right bank, and has a beautiful round tower, loftier 
than that of Frankfurt. Opposite the famous Hoch- 
heimer vineyard^ the Duke of Naussa has erected a 
monument on the river bank, with an inscription 
glorifying the excellence of his wine. The small town 
of Hochheim stands on a height about half a mile from 
the river. 
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There seems to be a great traffic on the Main between 
Prankfiirt and the Rhine. We met and passed a great 
many vessels laden with various articles of commerce ; 
all drawn by horses^ as on a common canal. In many 
parts the river is very shallow, only admitting the 
passage of vessels in particular channels. 

The steamer reached Mainz at ten o'clock. 

MAINZ. 

As one of the Rhine-cities, so much visited and so 
well known to Englishmen, Mainz can claim no ex- 
tended notice in a work like the present. I cannot, 
however, altogether overlook a few of its more attrac- 
tive Sights. 

Mainz (better known in England by its French 
name, Mayence) is the principal town, though not the 
capital, of the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt. It 
is said, at present, to have a population of 86,000, 
independent of its large military garrison. In 1843, 
the population was 38,000, divided, as foUows, according 
to religious distinctions : Catholics, 26,000; Protestants, 
5000; Jews, 2000. It is a handsome town, on the 
whole, with some good streets, and a few old handsome 
houses. 

The Domkirche, like so many of the cathedrals in 
Germany, is so shut in by other buildings, that it is 
difficult to form a judgment of its architectural merits 
as a whole. What cannot be hid, however, its grand 
central tower or dome (Hauptthurm), and its two 
slender lateral towers at the west end, are extremely 
beautiful, more especially the former. Indeed, this 
central tower, or tower-like dome, impressed me more 
by its architectural elegance and grace, than almost 
any other structure of the same kind seen in Germany. 
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The colour of the sandstone of which these towers are 
constructed^ a pale red^ seems to enhance their beauty. 
The great tower at the east end is the very reverse of 
the central one, as to architectural beauty, being stubby 
and ungraceful in its proportions, and terminated above 
by an ugly and most incongruous cupola of metal. 
The cathedral was originally founded about the year 
1000, but was subsequently more than once destroyed 
by fire, so that the ^esent structure cannot, as a 
whole, claim an older date than the middle of the 
fourteenth century, though many parts of it are of a 
much earlier date. 

The interior of the church had suflFered extremely 
, from the French revolutionary war, but is now restored, 
as nearly as was practicable, to its former condition. 
This restoration has been carried on through many 
years, on the true principle, and has left the church in 
a state which does infinite credit to its promoters. It 
is built in the usual cruciform shape, the roof being 
supported by twenty-eight columns on either side. It 
is 856 Bheniah feet in length, and 140 in breadth. It 
has two choirs, twenty chapels, and fourteen (once 
thirty-two) altars.^ 

The number of monuments contained in this 
cathedral, both ancient and modem, but particularly 
the former, is immense. The walls in the aisles may 
almost be said to be covered with them, and every 

^ According to the local guide-books, the total area of this church, in 
square feet, shows its great comparative size. The following are the 
respective areas of a few of the principal cathedrals, derived from the 
same source. 
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column of the nave has one^ sometimes two^ attached 
to it. Every chapel has also its share. These mpnu« 
ments are of very various character and degrees of 
excellence^ some being in sandstone^ some in marblci 
and some in wood. In the chapel of St. Boniface there 
are some excellent carvings of this latter sort> said to 
be the work of Albert Diirer ; and also a beautiful 
, group of the Resurrection of Lazarus^ said to be by 
Adam Ejrafit. In another part of the church I was 
much struck with a group in sandstone^ of the date of 
the thirteenth century^ representing^ in figures the size 
of life, Joseph, Simon, and four women, lamenting over 
the body of a crowned Christ. Of equal excellence is a 
family monument, erected in the year 1592, in which 
the father, mother, and son, are represented kneeling, 
with a figure of Christ on the cross behind. But for a 
fuller account of these, and for an account of an im- 
mense number of others, almost equally interesting, I 
must refer to the local guide-books. 

In the cloisters, which have been beautifdlly restore^) 
there are a great number of monuments. Indeed, the 
whole pavement is composed of the tombstones of 
dignitaries of the church, the figures in low relief, and 
many entirely effaced. And here are the monuments^ 
old and new, of the celebrated Minnesinger Frauenlob 
(Praise the Ladies), who was a canon of this cathedral, 
and died in the year 1317. His real name was Henry 
(Heinrich von Meissen), but he is known only by his 
poetical designation. The origin of this flattering by- 
name, and his funeral honours, on account of having 
earned it, are thus described in his chronicle, by one of 
the minstreFs own contemporaries, Albert of Strasbuxg: 
"In the year of our Lord 1317, on *he vigil of St 
Andrew, Henry, named Frauenlob, was interred in the 
cloisters of the high church of MainSi with great 
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honours. He was borne from his house to the grave 
by women (eight), who raised great wailings by reason 
of the unbomided praise which in his songs he had 
bestowed on the whole female sex. And there was 
snch an abundance of wine poured over his grave that 
it flooded the whole cloister.^' 

The original monument to Frauenlob was a simple 
horizontal slab^ in the floor of the cloister. Tliis being 
accidentally broken, in the year 1774, was replaced by 
another, in imitation of the former, which was after- 
wards removed to the cloister wall, where it now stands. 
It is a plain slab, with the figure of the poet in low 
relief, the head, which is beautiful, being bound by a 
fillet, as a laureate coronal. Nor have the honours 
paid to the praiser of the ladies been restricted to the 
ladies of Henry's own time. In the year 1842 a new 
monument, by Schwanthaler, was erected in the same 
cloister, by the ladies of Mainz. It is an elegant 
mural tablet of white marble, containing, in high relief, 
the bust of the minstrel, and a female figure of great 
beauty, depositing a coronal on the poet's bier. And 
so it may be well said, as in the words of a modem 
minstrel: 

** Umsonst nicht stiramte Frauenlob 
Sein Saitenspiel den Fraaen." 

The only other public bmlding I shall notice in 
Mainz, is the Schloss, formerly the residence of the 
bishops, but now converted into a museum, which is 
most creditable to the citizens of Mainz. The palace 
itself is a handsome building, bmlt of the same beautiful 
pale-red sandstone as the cathedral. It contains many 
£ne rooms, and is, on the whole, well adapted for the 
purposes of a museum, to which it is now devoted. 
The Throne-room, now named Akademiesal, is a very 
splendid apartment, of great extent, and finely pro- 
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portioned ; the walls all formed of scagliola or artificial 
marble^ and the roof painted in fresco^ by Zick. It is 
also decorated with a gallery running all round, in 
truly royal style. 

The collections in this museum are very valuable. 
The Musexmi of Antiquities, particularly of Roman 
antiquities, is one of the finest ; a circumstance readily 
explained by the long residence of the Romans in this 
district of the Rhine. The collection of Kctures, also, 
between 300 and 400 in number, is very good, many 
being by the first masters, and not a few of decided 
excellence. It contains, also, a small collection of 
good modem paintings, the property of the Art-Union 
of Mainz. 

As this is the last of the numerous collections of 
pictures seen by me in Germany, the present seems 
the proper place for recording an impression derived 
from their inspection, which has forced itself strongly 
upon my mind, in regard to our picture-galleries in 
England. ^ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the collection of 
paintings by the old masters, in our National Gallery, 
is of the scantiest kind, and not to be for a moment 
compared, not merely with the great collections in 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, and Munich, — not to men- 
tion those of Spain, Italy, France, Belgium, and 
Holland, — ^but not even with those of such small 
places as Cassel, Frankfurt, Mainz, Sec. &c. Indeed, 
when compared with the greater collections, ours can 
hardly be looked upon as a national collection at all^ 
And when it is considered how many years, and what 
large sums of money have been consumed in raising 
our gallery even to its present poor estate, one is 
almost tempted to believe that it never can be raised 
to such a degree of excellence, as a collection of 
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standard paintings of the olden masters^ as 1k) entitle 
it to such a distinction; most assuredly^ such an 
elevation, if ever brought about, can only be so after 
the lapse of many generations. The fact is, that 
almost aU the good pictures of the older schools are 
already forestalled, and fixed in localities whence there 
is little or no chance of obtaining them at any amount 
of cost. The utmost, that has been done by us for 
many years towards efiecting such an object — and, 
indeed, aU that it seems possible to do under present 
circumstances, — ^is to purchase, after long intervals, 
and at an enormous price, some few stray works of 
doubtful merit, and of yet more doubtful authenticity ; 
making, from their small amount, hardly any visible 
ehange on our iU-covered walb. 

Though there may be no present remedy for this 
sad evil, and none very feasible in prospect, yet no one 
would desire that the efibrts hitherto made and still 
making to attain so important an object, should be 
interrupted or enfeebled, but, on the contrary, aug- 
mented to the very limits of practicabiUty. It is 
something to increase our store, however slowly ; and 
even a very small collection of such works, however 
little creditable to a great country, may be of infinite 
value in promoting the national taste. Moreover, who 
shall say positively, that amid the political changes 
constantly taking place among the nations of Europe, 
and in the vicissitudes of fortune to which individuals 
are subject, some event may not unexpectedly arise 
which shall place whole collections of first-rate excel- 
lence, in the choice of those who can, as this country 
can, afford to purchase them ? 

But surely, while all this good is stiU in abeyance, 
and even were its speedy attainment probable, England 
might easily accomplish a great work of an analogous 
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kind^ wMch, though of inferior value, would yet tend 
greatly to remove from her the reproach to which she 
is certainly obnoxious, of being in every way below the 
nations of the continent in the patronage of the fine 
arts. Many of the galleries of the continent, our 
own Vernon Gallery, numerous private collections in 
England, and even our annual exhibitions of recent 
works, all demonstrate the fact of the existence, to a 
large extent, of paintings of high value by modem 
artists, many of which, no doubt, will be prized by 
posterity as we prize the works of their predecessors. 
Now, why should we not, while still reserving a 
National Gallery for the works of the older masters, 
institute another for the exclusive reception of modem 
works of merit ? No one doubts the monetary capacity 
of this country to make collections of works of art ; 
few doubt the propriety of making them ; and surely 
it would be more in accordance with the practical 
spirit which we possess, if we did not postpone the 
accomplishment of a work positively good, because it 
was not the best. Surely it would be very important 
for England to possess the best gallery of modem 
paintings, even though her collection of ancient 
paintings was most defective. And I have no doubt, 
from what I have seen on the continent, as well as at 
home, that such a collection might be realised long 
before it is possible to alter, in any material degree, 
the present imperfect character of our so-called National 
collection. 

It would be unjust to Mainz, ev\sn in such a short 
notice of it as the present, not to mention its pretty 
English garden or park, called the Neue Anlage, in its 
suburb. This is prettily laid out in walks and 
terraces, and is well shaded with trees. It moreover 
commands most beautiful views up the Main, over the 
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llhine, and along its tract, with the grand towers of 
the city churches, in the foreground, and the lofty 
ranges of the Taunus beyond. 

While among the magnificent scenery of the Danube, 
of which some account is given in a former chapter, 
it was natural to compare it mentally with the 
i^ecollected impressions of the other great river of 
Europe, the Rhine. The result of this companion 
was at the time so little to the advantage of the all- 
admired Rhine, — and admired by none more than 
myself, — that I could not help doubting the accuracy 
of my recollections of that river, more especially as 
eight years had passed since I visited the finest portion 
of its scenery. I was, therefore, anxious to revive my 
impressions of its character, and took advantage of my 
present position to do so ; going down in the steamer 
as far as Coblenz one day, and returning the ^ext to 
Mainz. 

The result of this re-examination was not merely 
to confirm, but to strengthen the previous impression 
of the great superiority of the scenery of the Danube 
in the several qualities of grandeur, picturesqueness, 
and beauty. The character of the two rivers, regarded 
in a landscape point of view, is, no doubt, very diflferent, 
and therefore, while not admitting of very close and 
minute comparison, sanctioning very various estimates^ 
according to the taste of the observer. My own 
opinion, however, is very decided in favour of the 
Danube, as just stated. 

Of the three distinctive qualities of landscape named 
above, grandeur is that in which the Rhine is most 
defective. Its immediate boundaries, taken as a whole, 
are low and tame compared with those of the Danube. 
Lower they are in reality ; and they seem lower than 
they are firom the much greater width of the valley 
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they enclose; while their greater slope badLwardsj 
their bluff rounded fronts and summits^ and the com- 
parative want of wood^ give an impression of tameness 
wd commonness which is strongly felt. 

In the quality of natural picturesqueneas^ the 
Bhine^ when compared with the Danube^ is almost as 
defective as in that of grandeur. Except in a few 
spots of small extent^ as at St. Gk)ar, Goarhausen^ the 
Lurlei, &c., the whole tract of the river from Bonn 
to Coblentz^ if deprived of its castellated ruins and 
romantic towns, would show but a very moderate 
sprinkling of this kind of scenery. The Danube, on 
the other hand, over a vastly greater extent of space, 
exhibits almost a constant succession of it. 

In one of the forms of picturesque landscape, indeed, 
that which is constituted by nature and art combined, 
and principally by art, the Rhine excels the Danube. 
What with the constant succession of ruined castles on 
every height and out-jutting rock, and with its beau- 
tifrd steeple-crowned towns and villages on every hough 
by the water's brink, the Rhine leaves little to be 
desired in pictorial effects of this kind. StiU, I think 
that, even in this particular, it excels the Danube much 
more in the number than in the quality of such scenes. I 
do not think there is anything on the Rhine, to com- 
pare with a good many of the views mentioned by me 
on the Upper Danube, as at Gottweih, Durrenstein, 
Aggstein, Molk, Weideneck, Neuhaus, &c., and even 
with Gran and Vissegrad, on the lower Danube. In 
all these scenes on the Danube, there is an admixture 
of grandeur and majesty with what is simply picturesque, 
which hardly exists, or exists only in a much smaller 
degree, in the landscapes of the Rhine. 

In the landscape element of mere beauty, the Rhine 
is perhaps less inferior to the Danube, than in the other 
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qualities just noticed; although many spots on the 
latter river, viewed in reference to this quality only, 
are, in my opinion, unapproachable by anything seen 
on the Rhine. And yet it is, I believe, more for its 
beauty than for its grandeur or natural picturesqueness, 
that the admirers of the Rhine most contend. Indeed, 
next to the artificial picturesqueness^ of its castellated 
ruins, the parts I most admire, on this river, are those 
portions of the landscape in which the grander elements 
have no place; as where the boundary hills begin to 
recede almost immediately at the river^s brink, leaving, 
first, a foreground of brilliant meadow intermixed 
with trees, and then slope gently upwards clothed 
in natural wood. Neither will it be denied that the 
vineyards, so profusely covering the slopes, on' their 
graceful terraces, and climbing up to the very sum- 
mit of the hills, are, in their kind, very beautiful 
objects— -certainly the most beautiful species of culti- 
vation presented by art ; yet they can hardly be com- 
pared, in this respect, with the bright green, brilliant, 
and living woods that cover the slopes and steeps of the 
Danube. No doubt the Rhine, here and there, presents 
the natural charm of these natural woods climbing up 
and crowning the hills ; but they do not exhibit that 
vigour and brilliant beauty which characterise the 
productions of nature where no trace of art is nigh. 

In comparing the two rivers for their natural quali- 
ties, and for the attractions they offer to the traveller, 
the extent of the field of beauty presented by each, must 
not be overlooked. The beauties of the Rhine are 
confined to a very small portion of its tract, that between 
Mainz and Bonn ; while those of the Danube extend 
almost over its whole course, from Regensburg to 
Vienna, not to name the additional tract of some 
fifteen or twenty miles on the lower Danube. 

24 
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September 23rf. — I left Mainz at half-past six, in the 
railway, for Worms, a distance of twenty-five English 
miles, and arrived there before eight o^clock. For two 
or three miles after leaving Mainz, the railway keeps 
close on the left bank of the Rhine, and under the base 
of its bounding hills ; it then, departing from the river^s 
edge, cuts across the alluvial plain in a perfectly straight 
line, and on a perfect level, until it reaches Worms. 

WORMS. 

Worms is one of the most ancient towns in Grermany, 
and has had, in former times, a great name for its 
doings, and a still greater name for its sufferings. In the 
French wars of 1688-9 the city was utterly destroyed, 
all except the cathedral, which, by its inert mural 
strength, withstood the efforts to reduce it to ruins so 
successfully exerted against the city. The ancient walls 
of the city are still standing to a considerable extent, 
though now wearing the aspect of peace in the character 
of walks and pleasure-grounds. Its ancient population 
of 30,000 is now reduced to 9000. Once, and for long, 
one of the free imperial cities, it was annexed to France 
in 1802, and in the settlement of 181 5 it was transferred 
to Hesse Darmstadt, to which it still belongs. 

Worms, as is well known, was the theatre of many 
of the doings immortaUsed in the Niebelungenlied, and 
the favorite haunt of the Minnesingers, who termed 
it, and the district in which it lies, the Wonnegau or 
Land of Delight. This nomenclature, and indeed 
innumerable other facts of mediseval history, prove that 
the estimate now entertained of what is beautiful and 
charming in landscape, differs entirely from that recog- 
nised in the middle ages. Fertility of soil, and its 
usual accompaniment, a perfectly flat alluvial surface. 
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seem then to have constituted the main charm of 
landscape^ and formed the ground of preference for the 
erection of religious establishments and towns. And 
sure enough, regarded from this point of view, the 
locality of worms (Das Wormsfeld) may weU claim its 
title of Wonnegau. Seen from the dome of its 
cathedral, the whole coimtry round, to the distance 
of some fifteen miles on every side, is one rich alluvial 
flat, with scarcely a hillock to diversify the scene, 
through which the Rhine is seen to wind with scarcely 
any apparent motion. If it were not for the ramparts 
of the town, which give the eye a small vantage-ground, 
the utter flatness of its site, and of the surrounding 
district, would make Worms intolerable as a residence. 
But the ramparts certainly make some compensation. 
Still extending all round the town, they afford a fine 
open terrace, shaded in many places with fine trees, and 
requiring a full half hour to complete their circuit. 

The only thing in Worms claiming the attention of 
the Sight-seer is the Dom or Cathedral ; but this of 
itself well justifies and will reward a visit to the ruined 
city. Originally founded in the close of the tenth 
century, it was completed in the eleventh ; and, like 
most of the other cathedrals, was subsequently added 
to in some of its parts. It is rather a plain but s'till 
a very handsome building, with its four round towers, 
two at each end, and its central dome over the transept. 
These round towers, so prominent as to look partially 
detached from the walls, and cut into six or seven dif- 
ferent stories by beautiful, bold, cornice-looking string 
courses, are very handsome, particularly those at the 
west end, which, like the cupola in the centre, are 
encircled on their third story from the top by a series 
of elegant pillars supporting Byzantine arches. The 
great south portal, of the date of the fourteenth 
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century, is also extremely handsome. It is crowded 
an(J crowned with sculptured figures, all quite perfect, 
some remarkable for their beauty, and some for their 
oddity. Of the latter kind is one on the summit of 
the arch, representing a woman with a mural crown, 
riding on a strange beast with four heads. The 
antiquaries differ as to the character of this mounted 
dame, some thinking that she represents the city of 
Worms, others the triumphant church, and some of 
the profaner sort, the lady of the seven hills. 

Internally, the cathedral is of considerable size, 
being 470 feet long, and 140 'broad. It is built of 
dark-reddish sandstone, undefiled by whitewash, and, 
though with little decoration, yet sufficiently handsome. 
The nave is lofty, but unadorned with sculpture, or 
other form of ornamentation, if we except the series of 
projecting thin arches, which, springing from each 
alternate pier, encircle the roof. The aisles are divided 
from the nave by square massive buttresses, eleven on 
each side, and are, like the nave, quite unadorned. 

There are two choirs in this cathedral, and two high 
altars. The walls of the western choir are rounded in 
a pentagonal form, to which the first portion of the 
roof corresponds. Nearer the nave the roof shoots up 
into a lofty octagonal dome, the eight supporting ribs 
or arches uniting in the central point. 

There are very few monuments in this cathedral^ 
owing, I presume, to the devastation it suffered in the 
French wars. There are, however, in one of the side 
chapels, some detached sandstone groups. 

Having spent all the morning in Worms, chiefly in 
examining the cathedral, I left it in the railway, at 
half-past twelve, for Speyer, where we arrived about 
two. Speyer is connected with the main line from 
Mainz to Forbach, by a short branch of its own. 
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SPEYER (SPIRES). 

Like Worms, and even much more so than Worms, 
Speyer has fallen from its once high estate into ruin 
and comparative desolation. In the horrid barbarities 
perpetrated by the French over the whole of this dis- 
trict, in what is called the. war of the Orleans succession, 
under Louis XIV, Spires was the greatest sufferer — 
the whole city having been literally reduced to ruins, 
and all the inhabitants driven into exile. It has never 
recovered from this blow : its population, once 30,000, 
being now little more than 10,000; and the greater 
portion of its buildings looking almost like temporary 
huts, erected on the ruined bases of the ancient 
buildings. The only thing remaining to interest the 
Sight-seerer in Speyer, is the cathedral, which, after 
suffering complete destruction with the rest of the 
city — all except its walls — ^has been rebuilt and re- 
stored, in its original form, but with such great changes 
in its interior, as to present, at present, more the 
dmracter of the new churches at Munich, than of the 
primary Dom, as originally founded in 1030, or as 
restored, after destruction by fire, in 1450. Its 
. modem restoration began in 1772, under the auspices 
and at the cost of the bishop, and was completed in 
about eight years. Desecrated and destroyed once 
more by the French, in 1793, at least in its interior, it 
has siace been still more perfectly restored, under the 
patriotic auspices of King Ludwig; the city and district 
having been finally transferred to Bavaria at the peace 
of 1815, 

These destructions and restorations have greatly 
altered the character of the interior of the church, but 
have left its main features, as to form, and size, and 
proportions^ still the same. The internal changes seem 
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to be now completed, but the workmen are still em- 
ployed on the exterior fabric, completing an entirely 
new fa5ade, and two new towers. 

Taken as a whole, the exterior of the cathedral is 
very defective in architectural unity and symmetry, 
but it has many striking points. One of these is the 
beautiful Byzantine arcade of blind arches running all 
round the building, and supporting the fine ornamental 
cornice. 

The interior of the catheral is very striking, from 
its immense size and height. It is built in the form 
of a Latin cross, being 427 feet long, and of the general 
width of 111 feet, the transepts or side choirs being 
178 feet. The nave and aisles are separated by twelve 
huge square piers on each side, supportiog as many 
rounded arches of immense height. On the face of 
these piers, next the nave, there is a single rounded 
pillar, only partly detached, rising up to the roof. 
These pillars are alternately larger and smaller; the 
former having, as it were, two capitals, one about their 
middle, the other at their top ; the latter having only 
one at top. The roofs, both of the nave and aisles, 
are formed of intercrossing arches, with projecting ribs. 
The walls and roofs of the aisles are elegantly decorated 
in patterns, intermixed with much gilding. All the 
floors in the church are composed of tesselated sand- 
stone, the tesserae being alternately red and white. 
The walls of the nave are coloured blue, except where 
they are frescoed ; the roof being studded with golden 
stars between the projecting ribs which are gilded. 
The whole of the space between the top of the arches 
and the clerestory windows (the triforium) is painted 
in fresco, in a series of twelve separate pictures on each 
side, representing subjects both' from the Old and New 
Testament. 
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The grand choir at the west end is, in many respects, 
peculiar, and is, on the whole, extremely elegant. It 
consists of two, if not three, stories, as they may be 
called, each being successively more elevated as you 
proceed onwards. The first, called the king^s choir, is 
ascended from the nave by a magnificent flight of 
marble steps, ten in number, and extending the whole 
width of the nave. It is seventeen paces long firom 
back to front. It contains no altar, and is, indeed, 
without any apparent use, except to cover the imperial 
burial-vault beneath, and to support two magnificent 
modem altar-tombs recently erected upon it, one at 
each side. One of these, from the chisel of Ohnmacht, 
was erected in 1824, by the Duke of Nassau, in honour 
of his ancestor Adolphus; the other, the work of 
Schwanthaler, in 1843, by King Ludwig, in memory 
of his ancestor Rudolph of Hapsburg. Both these 
sovereign personages were interred here. The monu- 
ments are both of great beauty and in fine taste. 

A flight of nine more steps leads from the king^s 
choir to the main choir, or rather to the transept por- 
tion of the main choir, in the centre of which is placed 
the high altar. This portion of the choir comprehends 
the whole extent of the transept, having at each ex- 
tremity a high altar and two small chapels. From 
these lateral choirs, there descends yet another hand- 
some flight of marble steps, forming an immediate and 
direct communication with the two aisles. Over the 
centre of this transept choir is the cupola of the church, 
160 feet high. The interior of this cupola, and the 
roof and walls of the two lateral choirs, on either hand, 
are most splendidly adorned with frescoes, some on 
blue ground, some on gold. 

Beyond this, raised only one step higher, is what 
usually constitutes the choir proper, and is here distin- 
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guished by the name of Prieat^s Choir. It is about 
the width of the nave, and has a circular extremity, 
in front of which is placed the bishop^s throne. The 
circular wall is entirely covered with -frescoes on a 
gold groimd. At the sides are the stalls, in all twenty- 
eight, beautifully carved and richly gilt They are 
entirely modem. 

With one single exception, the whole of these mag- 
nificent decorations seem to me in the best taste, and 
alike worthy of their great promoter and his noble 
artists. This exception is the high altar under the 
dome. Over the altar, which is itself in good taste, 
there is raised, on four slender pillars, a canopy of 
blue and gold, which is at once very tawdry and mean. 
How infinitely finer would have looked, beneath this 
splendid dome, a plain massive altar, without any 
decorations, or perhaps surmounted by a grand white 
marble cross ! 

For the beautiftd frescoes with which this cathedral 
is so profusely decorated, we are indebted, as for 
almost everything good in art in Bavaria, to the taste 
and patriotism of King Ludwig, who not only suggested 
them, but supplied the means, out of his own private 
resources, for their execution^ He intrusted the whole 
work to Schrandolph of Miinich, who not only designed 
the subjects, but executed a large portion of the pic- 
tures with his own hand. The dominant idea which 
these magnificent pictures are intended to develop, is, 
as expressed in the guide to the cathedral, " that of 
the Virgin Mary, the Patron of the cathedral, as asso- 
ciated from the beginning of time with the mystery of 
human redemption by. her Son Jesus Christ. The first 
six pictures represent Mary in the promises and symbols 
of the Old Testament ; the rest give her history from 
her birth to her final coronation in heaven.'^ 
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In the vestibule, as we enter from tlie main portal, 
there is one other painting, of a somewhat more per- 
sonal char9<;ter. In this the Virgin is delineated with 
the infant Christ blessing St. Stephen and St. Bernard, 
who are kneeling on her right hand ; while, kneeling 
on the left, Schrandolph, the painter, is represented, 
nnder the protection of his patron, as rendering thanks 
and homage to the divine Son and Mother. 

I left Speyer, by the evening train, for the frontier 
town of Forbach, where I slept at a very inferior inn, 
and proceeded, next morning, by the way of Metz and 
Nancy, to Paris. 



And here, haying once more reached the limits of 
Germany, I must, for the present, close my agreeable 
task of seeing the Sights of that most interesting 
country. In doing so, I take the liberty of suggesting 
to any of my readers who may be led by anything I 
have said, to desire to see these Sights with their own 
eyes, — to compare, before undertaking the journey, 
the dates given in my narrative with the number of 
days at their own disposal. They will thus be able to 
judge how much, or how little, or what part of the 
route followed by the author, may suit the exigences 
of their own particular case ; it being always assumed, 
as a point essential to the accuracy of the estimate, 
that the intending Sight-seers are in earnest, and 
without incumbrance. 

It may be further useftJ. to travellers to know, 
that such a course of Sight-seeing in Germany as is 
here described, may be accomplished, without any 
special regard to economy, at a less expense than 
twenty- four shillings per day ; with economy, no doubt, 
at twenty. 

25 
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In closing this volume, I feel that it would be 
unjust to the writers of Mr. Murray's Handbooks of 
North and South Germany, not to acknowledge the 
great obligations the author is under to them, for 
pointing out, with such precision, the various Sights 
most worthy to be seen ; and it would be equally un- 
just, not to add his testimony to that of other 
travellers, as to the extraordinary amount, and ex- 
traordinary accuracy of the information contained in 
their volumes. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
travelling in any of the countries to which this series 
of works is devoted, has become much easier, more 
interesting, and more instructive, than in the times 
before the happy invention which has given us these 
silent and precious guides. 
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